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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
CUAPTER VIII. 
THE FRENCIL ALLIANCE. 


Tum history of the Revolutionary War may be 
divided into four well-marked* potods. ‘The first 
period begins in 1761 with the resistance of James 
Otis to the gencral search-warrants, and it may be 
regarded as ending in June, 1774, when the acts 
for changing the ggvernment of Massachusetts 
were intended to take offect. ‘Ehis poriod of con- 
stitutional discussion culminated in the defiance of 
Great Britain by the people of Boston when thoy 
throw the ea into the harbour; and tho acts of 
April, 1774, by which Parligment voplied to the 
challenge, were virtually a declaration of war 
against the Amorican, colonics, thongh yot. another 
year elapsed bofore the first bloodshed at Loxing- 
ton. . 

The second period opens with June, 1774, when 
Massachusetts began to nuify the acts of Parlia- 
ment, and it closes with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. During this period warfare was car- 
ried on only for the purpose of obtaining a redress 
of grievances, and without any*design of bringing 
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about a political separation of the English people 
in America from the English people in Britain. 
The theatre of war was mainly confined to New 
England and Canada; and while the Americans 
failed in the attempt to conquer Canada, their do- 
fensive warfare was crowned with suecass. The 
fighting of this, pewod began with the victory of 
Lexington; it gnded with tho victory of Fort 
Moultrie. Now England, except the island of 
Newport, was finally freed from the presence of tho 
British, and no fugther attack was mado upon the 
southern states for moro than two years, 

The essential feature of the third period, com. 
prising the years 1776 and 1777, was the struggle 
for the state of New York and the great natural 
strategic line of the Mohawk and Hudson rivers, 
Independence having been declared, the United 
States and Great Britain were now fighting each 
other single-handed, like two sepavate and forcign 
powers. It was the object of Great Britain to 
conquer the United States, and aceordingly she 
struck at the commercial and military centre of 
the confederation, ££ sho could have thoroughly 
conquered tho state of Now York and secured the 
lino of the Hudson, she wouldhave broken the con- 
federation in two, pd might perhaps have pro- 
ceeded to overcome its difforont parls in detail. 
Hence in this period of the war everything centres 
about New York, such®an ontlying expedition as 
that of Howe against Philadelphia having no deci- 
sive military value except in its bearings upon tho 
issue of the groat cqytral conflict. The stratogy of 
the American® was mainly defensive, though with 
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vegard: to certain operations they assumed the of- 
fensive with brilliant success, The period began 
with the disasters of Long Island and Fort Wash- 
ington; it ended with the triumph of Saratoga. 
As the net result of the tio years’ work, the Brit. 
ish had taken and held the cities of New York 
aud Philadelpfia and the town pf Newport. The 
fortress of Ticonderoga, which they had likewise 
taken, they abandoned after the overthrow of Bur- 
goyne; and in like manner they retired from the 
highlands of the Tudson, which the Americans * 
now proceaded to occupy with a stronger force 
than before. In short, while the British had. lost an 
army, they had conquered nothing but the ground 
on which they were actually oneampod. Thoir at- 
tempt to break through the contra of the Amer-’ 
ican position had ended in a total defeat, and it 
now began to seem clegr fo discorning minds that 
there was small chance of their boing able to con- 
quor the United States. 

The fourth period, upon which we aro now on- 
tering, begins with the immediate consequences of 
the victory of Saratoga, and extends to tho treaty 
of 1788, whereby Groat Britain acknowledged the 
independence of the Uaited States. The military 
history of this period onds with tho surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, in’ Gotober, 1781, jut 
four years after the surrender of Burgoyne, [ex 
copt as regards tho ultimate taumph of tho rene 
ican arms, the history of these four yoars presents 
striking contrasts to tho history of tho two years 
wo havo just passed in review, The atrngglo is 
no longer confined to the arms of Gteat Britain 
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and the United States, but it extends in some 
measure over tho whole civilized world, though it 
is only France, with its army and more especially 
its navy, that comes into divect relation with the 
final result in America, Moreover, instead of a 
well-aimed and concentrated blow at the centre of 
the American posftion, the last period of the war 
consisted party of a straggling and disorderly se- 
ries of movements, designed simply to harass the 
Americans and wear out their patience, and partly 
,of an attempt tq conquer the southern states and 
detach them from the Union. There is, accord- 
ingly, less dramatic unity in this last stage of tho 
war than in the period which ended at Saratoga, 
and it is less susceptible of close and consecutive 
‘treatment; but, on the other hand, in richness of 
incidents and in variety of human interest it is in 
no wise inferior to the eqrlier periods, 


The first consequence vf Saratoga was the retreat 
of the British government from every one of the 
positions for the sake vf which it had begun the 
war. The ‘news of Burgoyne’s surronder reached 
England just before Parliament adjourned for 
Christmas, and Lord North immediately gave no- 
fice that as soon, as the holidays were over he 
should bring in méasures for conciliating the 
Americans. The general feeling in England was 
Consternation O18 Of afhazemont and consternation, 
in England. Ty these days, when we are accustomed 
to contemplate military phenomena of enormous 
magnitude, when ve have lately carried on a war 
in which n®re than two million men were under 
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arms, and more than two million dollars were 
expended every day, we must not forget how dif- 
ferent was the historic background npon whieh 
events were projected a century ago. ‘Those were 
not the days of submarine telegraphs and Cunard 
steamships, and in trying to carry on warfare 
across three theusaud miles of aeean the problem 
before George IIT, was far méro @rduous than 
that which the great Frederick had Solved, when, 
acting on interior lines and supported by British 
gold, “he overcame the combined assaults of France 
and Austria and Russia, The lo&§s which Great 
Britain had now suffered could not easily be made 
good. At the same timo it was genaflly believed, 
both in England and on the continent of Murope, 
that the loss of the American colonies would entail 
the ruin of the British Empire. Only a fow wise 
political economists, “literary men,” like Adam 
Smith and Josiah Tucker! were far-seeing enough 
to escape this prodigious fallacy; even Chatham 
was misled by it. It was not understood that 
English America and English Britain wero bound 
together by commercial and social tics so strong 
that no question of political union or severance 
could permanently affect thom. It was not fore- 
seen that within a contury the dealings of Gréat 
Britain with the independent Ursted States would 
far exceed her dealings with the rest of the world. 
On the contrary, it was beliewed that if political 
independence were conceded to the Americans, 
the whole stream of transatlantic commerce would 
somehow be diverted to other parts of Kurope, that 

tho British naval power would forthwith,decay, and 
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that England would sink from her imperial posi- 
tion ipto such a mere insular nation as that over 
which Henry VIII. had ruled. So greatly did men 
overrate political conditions ; so far were they from 
appreciating those economic conditions which are 
so much more deep-seated and essential. 

Under these circumstances, the only people in 
England whe wére willing to concede the inde- 
pendence of*the United States were tho Rocking- 
vt ham Whigs, and these were now in a 

lows of the ; if 2 
Gifferont por. small minority. Lord Rockingham and 

his friends, with Burke as their leader, 
had always condemned the harsh and stupid pol- 
icy of the gOverament toward America, and they 
were now ready to concede independence because 
they were convinced that conciliation was no longer 
practicable, Lord Chatham, on the other hand, 
with his section of the Whig party, while even 
more emphatically contleinning the policy of the 
government, still clung to the hope of conciliation, 
and could not bear to think of the disruption of 
the empire. But with the Tory party, which had 
all along supported the government, the war was 
still popular, and no calamity seemed so great as 
the loss of the American colonics. Most of tho 
eountry squires believed fn crushing out rebellion, 
no matter where?it occurred or for what reason, 
and this view was almost unanimously taken by 
the clorgy. In the,House of Lords none were so 
bloodthirsty as tho bishops, and country parsons 
preached from “all the texts of the Old Testament 
which refer to siniting Jehoyah’s enemies hip and 
thigh. The treding classes in the large towns, 
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and the few manufacturers who had come upon 
the scene, were so afraid of losing the American 
market that they were ready to volo men and 
money without stint. The town of Manchester 
even raised and equipped tivo regiments at its own 
expense, Thus while the great majority of the 
British nation Welievod that America must be re- 
tained at whatever cost, a majority ofthis majority 
believed that it must be conquered h&fore it could 
be coneiliated or reasoned with; and this was tho 
opinion which had thus far found favour with Lord 
North and controlled the policy of the govern- 
ment, 

We may imagine, then, the ungpeaRable amazo- 
ment of the [louse of Commons, on the 17th of 
February, 1778, when Lord North arose tanita iis 
in his place and moved that every ono politivat som- 
of the points for which Samucl Adams ; 
and his friends had zoalouisly contended, from tho 
passage of the Stamp Act to the breaking out of 
war, should at once be conceded forover and with- 
out further parley. By the bill which ho now 
proceeded to read, the famous (Tea Act and the 
act for changing the constitution of Massachusetts 
were unconditionally rgpenlod. It was furthor- 
more devlared that Parliament would renounco for 
ever the right of raising a rev€nue in America; 
and it was provided that commissioners should be 
sent oyer to treat with Cong@gs, armed with full 
powers for negotiating a peace. Pending the ne- 
gotiations the commissioners might proclaim a 
truce, and might suspend the operation of any act 
of Parliament relating to Amoric® whigh had been 
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passed since 1768, They might also proclaim 
complete anmesty for all political offences. 

So complete a political somersault has seldom 
been turned by an English minister, and the 
speech in which Lord North defended himself was 
worthy of the occasion, Instead of resigning when 
he saw that his gpolicy had proved a failure, as 
an English ini€ter would naturally do, he sud. 
denly shifted his ground, and adopted the policy 
which the opposition had urged in vain against 
him three years before, and which, if then adopted, 
would unquestionably haye* prevented bloodshed, 
Not only did he thus shift his ground, but he de- 
clared that this policy of conciliation was really the 
oue which he had favoured from the beginning, 

. There was move truth in this than appeared at the 
moment, for in more than one instance Lord North 
had, with culpable weakness, carried out the king’s 
policy in defiance of his éwn convictions. It was 
in vain, however, that he sought to clear himself 
of pesponsibility for the Tea Act, the oppressive 
edicts of 1774,,and the recent events in America 
bt generally. The House received his bill 

rnngo seene 7 : ; 

inthe Hous and his speech in profound. silence, 

Disgust and Agjection filled every bo- 
som, yet no one could very y well help voting for the 
measures. The Sovies, already chagrined by the 
bitter news from Savatoga, were enraged at being 
thus required to abandon all the ground for which 
they had been fighting, yet no way seemed open 
for them but to follow their leader. The Whigs 
were vexed at sceing the wind taken out of their 
sails, but they could not in honour oppose a policy 
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which they had always earnestly supported. All 
sat for some moments in grim, melancholy silence, 
till Charles Fox, arising, sarcastically began his 
speech by congratulating his Whig friends on hay- 
ing gained such a powerful and unexpected ally in 
the prime minister, aunts and innuendoes flow 
back and forth®across the House, T'rom the Tory 
side came sullen cries that the cokntry was be- 
trayed, while from among tho Whig’ the promicr 
was asked if he supposed himself armed with the 
apear of Achillea, which could heal the wounds that 
itself had made, It was very poinfedly hinted that 
the proposed moasures would not be likely to pro- 
duce much effect upon the Américas unless ae- 
companied by Lord North’s resignation, since, com- 
ing from him, they would como as from a tainted: 
spring. But ii spite of all this ill-fecling tho bill 
was passed, and the same roasons which had op- 
erated here carried it also through the Ilouse of 
Lords. On the 11th of March it received the royal 
signature, and threo commissioners were immedi- 
ately appointed to convey information of this ac- 
tion to Congress, and make arrangements for a 
treaty of peace. 

The coneiliatory poligy of Lord North had como 
at least two yeaxs too late. ‘Tho Amorigan leaders 
were now unwilling to constd& the question of 
reunion with the mother-country upon any terms ; 
and even before the extraordiggry scone wéda is: 
in Parliament which we have just wit- tava Beimce 


nid the 


nessed, a treaty had been made with Halted Btatos, 
: : ab, B, 1778, 
France, by which the Americans sol- ; 


emnly agreed, in consideration 3f armed support 
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to be furnished by that power, never to entertain 
proposals of peace from Great Britain until their 
independence should be acknowledged, and never 
to conclude a treaty of peaco except with the con- 
currence of their new ally. The French govern- 
nent had seeretly assisied the Americans as carly 
as the summer of 1776 by occasional loans of 
money, and Wy réceiving American privateers in 
French ports. The longer Great Britain and her 
colonies could be kept weakening each other by 
warfare, the greater the hope that France might 
at some time Mf enabled to step in and regain 
her lost maritime empire. But it was no part 
of Freuch pblicy to take an active share in the 
struggle until the proper moment should come for 
‘reaping some decisive material advantage, At 
the beginning of the year 1778 that moment 
seemed to have arrived, The capture of Bur- 
goyne and the masterly strategy which Washing- 
ton had shown, in spite of his ill-suecess on the 
field, had furnished convincing proof that the 
American alliance was worth having. At the 
same time,. the announcement that Lord North 
was about to bring in conciliatory measures indi- 
cated that the British government was weakening 
in its purpose. Should such measures suecced in 
conciliating the Americans and in bringing about 
a firm veunion with the mother-country, the 
- schemes of France yeould be irretrievably ruined. 
Now, therefore, was the golden opportunity, and 
France was not slow to seize it. On the 6th of 
February the treaty with the United States was 
signed at Reris. * By a special article it was stipu- 
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lated that Spain might enter into the alliance at 
her earliest convenience. Just now, too, Frederick 
the Great publicly opencd the port of Dantzie to 
American cruisers and prohibited ITessian soldiers 
from passing through his dominions to the sea- 
board, while he wrote to Franklin at Paris that he 
should probalfly soon follow the, king of Iraneo in 
recognizing the independence of the United States, 

Rumours of all these things kept coming to 
England while the conciliatory measures were 
passing through Parliament, and on the ere 
18th of March, two days after “thoso ain dectaca 
measures had become law, the action of Fee ttaeoh 
France was formally communicfited’to 
the British government, and war was instantly de- 
clared. ‘ 

The situation of England seemed desporate, 
With one army lost in, America, with the recruit 
ing ground in Germany barred against hev, with 
a debt piling up at the rate of a million dollars a 
week, and with a vory inadequate foree of troops 
at home in ease of sudden invasion, sho was now 
called upon to, contend with the whole maritime 
power of France, to which that of Spain was cor. 
tain soon to be addod,and to crown all, the pov- 
ernmont had just written its own condemnation by 
confessing before the world tht its policy toward 
America, which had been the cauaso of all this mis. 
chief, was impracticable as w@l] as unrighteous. 

At this torrible moment the eyeg of all England 
were turned upon one great man, old now and 
wasted by disease, but the fire of whose genius 
still burned bright and clear. “Lhe eovermment 
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must be changed, and in the Karl of Chatham 
Theva ot the country had still a leader whoso 
Chathon. very name was synonymous with vic- 
tory. Not thus had matters gone in the glori- 
ous days of Quiberon and Minden and Quebee, 
when his skilful hand was at the helm, and every 
heart in England ¢ cad America beat high with the 
consciousness fof ‘vorthy ends achieved by well- 
directed valofr. ‘To whom but Chatham should 
appeal be made to repair the drooping fortunes of 
the empire? It was in his hands alone that a 
conciliatory poli’y could have any chance of suc- 
cess. From the first he had been the consistent 
advocate of the edustitutional rights of the Ameri- 
cans; and throughout America he was the object 
of veneration no less hearty and enthusiastic than 
that which was accorded to Washington himself. 
Overtures that would be Jaughed at as coming 
from North would at least ‘find respectful, heaving 
if urged by Chatham. On the other hand, should 
the day for conciliation have irrevocably passed 
by, the magic of his name was of itself sufficient 
to create a panic in France, while in England it 
would kindle that popular enthusiasm which is of 
itself the best guarantee of.success, In Germany, 
too, the remembrance of the priceless services he 
had rendered coul& not but dispel the hostile feel- 
ing with which Frederick had regarded England 
since the accession oh George II]. Moved by such 
thoughts as these, statesmen of all parties, begin- 
ning with Lord North himself, implored the king to 
form a new ministry under Chatham. Lord Mans- 
field, his bteref enemy, for once declared that 
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withont Chatham at the helm the ship of stato 
must founder, and his words were echoed by Bute 
and the young George Gronville. At the oppo- 
site extreme of politics, the Duke of Richmond, 
who had long since made up his mind thut the 
colonies must be allowed to go, declared, never- 
theless, that ifeit wero to bo Chatham who should 
seo fit to make another attompt totrotain them, 
he would aid him in every possibk way. The 
press teemed with oxprossions of the popular faith 
in Chatham, and every one impatiently wondered 
that the king should lose # day tm calling to the 
head of affairs the only man who could save the 
country. o ? 

But all this unanimity of public opinion went 
for nothing with the selfish and obdurate king, , 
All the old veasons for keoping Chatham out of 
office had now vanished, so fav as the American 
question was concerned ;? for by consenting to 
North's conciliatory measures the king had vir. 
tually come over to Chatham’s position, and as 
regarded the separation of tho colonies from the 
mother-country, Chatham was no less unwilling 
than the king to admit the necdssity of ag sings 
such a step. Indeed, the policy upon "s 
which the ling had now been obliged to enter ab- 
solutely demanded Chatham ag its exponent instead 
of North. Everybody saw this, and no doubt the 
king saw it himself, but it hag no weight with him 
in the presence of personal Gonsiderations. Ie 
hated Chatham with all the ferocity of hatred that 
a mean and rancorous spirit can feel toward one 
that is generous and noblos mal he,well knew 
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besides that, with that statesman at the head of 
affairs, his own sharo in the governinent would be 
yveduced to nullity, To see the government admin- 
istered in accoidance with the policy of a responsi- 
ble minister, and in disregard of his own irrespon- 
sible whims, was a humiliation to which he was not 
yet ready to subn¥i. For eight years now, by coax- 
ing and bullying*the frivolous North, ho had con- 
tiived to keep the reins in his own hands; and 
having so long tasted the sweets of power, ho was 
resolved in future to have none but milksops for 
his ministers. Jn face of these personal considera- 
tions the welfare of the nation was of little account 
to him.’ He*fleweinto a rage. No power in heaven 
or earth, he said, should ever make him stoop to 
_ treat with “Lord Chatham and his crew ;” he re- 
fused to be “shackled by those desperate men” 
and “made a slave for the remainder of his days.” 
Rather than yield to tite ishes of his people at 
this solemn crisis, he would submit to lose his 
crown, Better thus, he added, than to wear it in 
bondage and disgrace. 

In spite of the royal wrath, however, the popular 
demand for a chailge of government was too sivong 
to be resisted. But for Lord Chatham’s sudden 
cleath, a few weeks later, No would doubtless have 
been called uponéio fill the position which North 
was so anxious to relinquish, The king would 
have had to swallowghis resentment, as he was al- 

e 


1 “This episode appearsto me the most criminal in the whale 
roign of George IIT, and in my own Judgment it is as criminal as 
any of those acts whieh led Charles I to tho scaffold” (Leclty, 
History of Engund inthe Hightecnth Century, vol. iv. p. 83.) 
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terwards obliged to do in 1782. IInd Chatham 
now become prime minister, if was his wine onnt. 
design to follow up the repeal of all ob- bur yauld | 
noxious legislation concerning America 4° 

by withdvawing every British soldier from our soil, 
and attacking France with might and main, as in 
the Seven Years’ War, on the orcan and though 
Germany, where the invincibfe Rordinand of 
Binnswick was again to lead the anfies of Great 
Britain. In America such a policy could hardly 
have failed to strengthen not only the loyalists and 
waverers, but also the patriots cof conciliatory 
mould, such as Dickinson and Robert Morris. Nor 
was the moment an inopportune one, “Many Amer- 
icans, who were earnest in withstanding the legisla- 
tive encroachments of Parliament, had formerly , 
been alicnated from the popular cause by what 
they deomed the needlessly radical step of the Dee- 
laration of Independencé, ° Many others wero now 
alienated by the Fyench alliance. In Now Ing. 
land, the chief stronghold of the revolutionary 
party, many people were disgusted at an alliance 
with the Catholic and despotic poway which in 
days gone by had so often lot” loose tha Indian 
hell-hounds upon their frontier. The treaty with 
France was indeed a marriage of convenience 
vathor than of affection, The &morican leaders, 
even while arranging it, dreaded the revulsion of 
feeling that might onsue in the country at large ; 
and their dread was tho legitimate hope of Cha 
ham. To return to the state of things which had 
existed previous to 1765 would no doubt be impos- 
sible. Independence of some sost myst be con- 
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ceded, and in this Lord Rockingham and the Duke 
of Richmond were unquestionably right. But 
Chatham was in no wise foolish in hoping that 
some sort of federal bond might be established 
which should maintain Americans and British in 
perpetual alliance, and, while granting full legisla- 
tive autonomy tostho colonies singty or combined, 
should preve&t the people of either country from 
ever forgetting that the Americans were English. 
Thore was at least a chance that this noble policy 
might sueceed, and until the trial should have been 
made he would not willingly consent to a step that 
seemed certain to wreck the empire his genius had 
won for Enftland, But death now stepped in to 
simplify the situation in the old ruthless way. 

The Duke of Richmond, anxious to bring mat- 
ters to an issue, gave notice that on the 7th of 
April he should move that the royal fleets and 
armies should be instanfly’ withdrawn from Amer- 
iea, and peace be made on whatever terms Con- 
gress might see fit to accept. Such at least was 
the practical purport of the motion. For such an 
Denthot chat. P2COnditional surrender Chatham was 
ham. not yet’ ready, and on the appointed day 
he got up from his sick-bed and came into tho 
House of Lords to argue against the motion. 
Wrapped in flanfel, bandages and leaning upon 
crutches, his dark eyes in their brilliancy enhan- 
cing the pallor of bés careworn face, as he entered 
the House, supportéd on the one side by his son- 
in-law, Lord Mahon, and on the other by that 
younger son who was so soon to add fresh glory to 
the name ¢f Wikiam Pitt, the peers all started to 
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their fect, and’ remained standing until he had 
taken his place. In broken sentences, with strange 
flashes of the cloquenee which had once held cap- 
tive ear and heart, he protested against the hasty 
adoption of a measure which simply prostrated the 
dignity of England before its ancient enemy, tho 
Ilouse of Bourwon. The Duke gf Richmond's an- 
swer, reverently and delicately Wordgd, urged that 
while the magie of Chatham’s name could work 
anything short of mivacles, yet only a miracle 
could now relieve them from the dire necessity of 
abandoning America, The carl mse to reply, but 
his overwrought frame gave way, and he sank in a 
swoon upon the floor, All busimess was ab once 
adjourned. The peers, with eager sympathy, came 
crowding up to offer assistance, and tho uncon. , 
scious statesman was carried in the anns of his 
friends to a house near by, whoneo in a few days 
he was removed to hig kome at Hayes, ‘There, 
after lingering between life and death for several 
weeks, on the 11th of May, and in the seventioth 
year of his age, Lord Chatham breathed his Iasi. 
The man thus struck down, like a goldiey at his 
post, was one whom Americans ‘no less than HKng- 
lishmen have delighted to honour, The porronal 
fascination which he exdrted in his lifetime is some- 
thing we can no longer know; dub as the field of 
modern history expands till it covers the globe, wo 
find ourselves better able thay his contemporarics 
to comprehond the part whieh Ife played yy, rrodiglous 
at one of the most critical momeiity of snes 
the carecr of mankind. For simple magnitude, tho 
preponderance of the English race ity the world 
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has come now to be the most striking fact in 
humau history; and when we consider all that is 
implied in this growing preponderance of an in- 
dustrial civilization over other civilizations of rela- 
tively archaic and militant type, we find reason to 
believe that among historic events it is the most 
teeming with mighty consequences %o be witnessed 
by a distant gutufe. With no other historic per- 
sonage are tlfe beginnings of this supremacy of the 
English race so closely associated as with the elder 
William Pitt. It was ho who planned the victories 
which gave England the dominion of the sea, and 
which, rescuing India from the anarchy of centu- 
ries, preparefl it to become the seat of a new civil- 
ization, at once the apt pupil and the suggestive 
.teacher of modern Europe. It was he who, by 
driving the French from Amevica, cleared the way 
for the peaceful overflow of our industrial civiliza- 
tion through the valley ofthe Mississippi; saving 
us from the political dangers which chronic war- 
fare might otherwise have entailed, and insuring 
us the ultimate control of the fairest part of this 
continent, Fo his valiant and skilful lieutenants 
by sea and land, to such great men as Hawke, and 
Clive, and Wolfe, belong the evedit of executing 
the details; itwas the genius of Pitt that conceived 
and superintended?the prodigions scheme as a con- 
nected whole. Alone among the Englishmen of 
his time, Pitt lookedwith prophetic gaze into the 
mysterious future of colonial history, and saw the 
meaning of the creation of a now and greater Eu- 
rope in the outlying regions of the earth; and 
through higtriumwnphs it was decided that this new 
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and greater Europe should become for the most 
part a new and greater England, —a world of self- 
government, and of freedom of thought and speech. 
While his political vision thus embraced the utter 
most parts of the globe, his action in the centre of 
Enrope helped to bring about results the impor. 
tance of whichve are now bogineing to appreciate. 
From the wreck of all German} ingthat horrible 
war of religion which filled one third*of the seven- 
teenth century, a new Protestant power had slowly 
emerged and grown apace, till in Pitt’s time — for 
various reasons, dynastic, personaly and politieal — 
it had drawn down upon itself the vengeance of all 
the reactionary countries of Europe. Tad the coal- 
ition suceceded, the only considerable Protestant 
power on the continent would have been destroyed, 
and the anarchy which had followed the Thirty 
Years’ War might have been renewed. The sinpid 
George II., who could s&oin Prussia nothing but a 
rival of Hanover, was already preparing to join the 
alliance against Frederick, when Pitt overruled 
him, and threw tho weight of England into the 
other side of the scale. “The samo asi which thas 
averted the destruction of Prussia secured to King. 
land a most efficient gly in her strngple with 
France. Of this wise policy we now see tho fruits 
in that renovated Gorman EnypRo which has como 
to be the strongest power on the continent of u- 
rope, which is daily establisking frosh bonds of 
sympathy with the people of the United States, and 
whose political interests are daily growing moro 
and more visibly identical with those of Great 
Britain. As in days to come the-solidarity of tho 
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Teutonic race in its three great" nationalities — 
America, England, and Germany — becomes more 
and more clearly manifest, the more will the stu- 
dent of history be impressed with the wonderful 
fact that the founding of modern Germany, the 
maritime supremacy of England, and the winning 
of the .Mississippi valley for Emglish - speaking 
America werg but the different phases of one his- 
toric event, coherent parts of the one vast coneep- 
tion which marks its author as the grandest of 
modern statesmen. As the lapse of time carries 
us far enough from the eighteenth century to study 
it in its true proportions, the figure of Chatham in 
the annals of the»Teutonie race will appear no less 
great and commanding than the figure of Charle- 
magne a thousand years before, 

But Chatham is interesting to Americans not 
only as the eloquent defender jn our revolutionary 
struggle, not only as stanfling in the forefront of 
that vast future in which we are to play so im- 
portant a part, but also as the first British states. 
man whose political thinking was of a truly 
American type. Pitt was above all things the 
man of the people, and it has been well said that 
his title of the “ Great Commoner” marks in it- 
self 2 political revolution® When the king aud 
the Old Whig loals, sought to withstand him in 
the cabinet, he could say with truth, “Ié is the 
people who have seng me hore.” Le was the first 
to discover the fact’ that the development of trado 
and manufactufes, due chiefly to the colonial ex- 
pansion of England, had brought into existence 
an importegt class of society, for which neither the 
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Tory nor the Old Whig schemes of government 
had made provision. He was the first to see the 
absurdity of such towns as Leeds and Manchestor 
going without representation, and he began in 
1745 the agitation for parliamentary reform which 
was first sucegssful in 1832, ja the celebrated 
case of Wilkes, while openly exprosging his detes- 
tation of the man, he successfully gefended the 
rights of constituencies against the tyranny of the 
House of Commons. Against the fierce opposi- 
tion of Lord Mansfield, he maintained inviolate 
the liberty of every Englishman’ to publish his 
opinions, He overthrew the abuse of arbitrary 
imprisonment by general warrants. lo ended 
the chronic troubles of Scotland by talking the 
Highlanders into his confidence and raising regi- 
ments from them for the regular army, In this 
intense devotion to liberty and to the rights of 
man, Pitt was actuated as much by his earnest, 
sympathetic nature as by the clearness and breadth 
of his intelligence. In his austere purity of 
character, as in his intonsity of conviction, he was 
an enigma to sceptical and frivelous “Pople in his 
own time. Cromwell or Milton would have under 
stood him much better than did Ilornee Wal- 
pole, to whom his haughty micy and soaring lan- 
guage seemed like theatrical Affectation. But this 
grandiose bearing was nothing but tho natural 
expression of that clevation of soul which, lighied 
by a rich poetic imagination and fired by the 
glow of passion bencath, made his eloquence the 
most impressive that has ever been, heard in 
England. He was soaring in outward lemeanour 
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only as his mind habitually dwelt with strong emo- 
tion upon great thoughts and noble deeds. He 
was the incarnation of all that is lofty and aspir- 
ing in human nature, and his sublime figure, raised 
above the grave in the northern transept of West- 
minster Abbey, with its eager outstretched arm, 
still seems to be airging on his countrymen in the 
path of duty ha of glory. 


By the death of Chatham the obstacles which 
had beset the king were suddenly removed, On 
the morning aftér the pathetic scene in the Iouse 
of Lords, he wrote with ill-concealed plee to 
North, “ May nof the political exit of Lord Chat- 
ham incline you to continue at the head of my 
affairs?” North was very unwilling to remain, 
but it was difficult to find any one who could form 

a government ,in his place. Among 
Lord North 
romans = the New W. ‘higs, now that Chatham 
une was gone, Lord Shelburne was the 
most prominent; but he was a man who, in spite 
of great talents, never succeeded in winning the 
confidence @ither- of the politicians or of the 
people. He was a warm friend to the American 
cause, but no one supposed him equal to the diffi- 
eulé task which Chatham would have undertaken, 
of pacifying the American people. The Old 
Whigs, under Lord Rockingham, had committed 
themselves to the fuil independence of the United 
States, and for. this the people of England were 
not yet prepared. Under the circumstances, 
there seemed to be nothing for Lord North to do 
bub remait in ‘office. The king was delighted, 
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and -his party appeared to have gained strength 
from the indignation aroused by the alliance of 
the Americans with France. It was strengthened 
still more by the positive refusal of Congress to 
treat with the commissioners sent over by Lord 
North. The gommissioners ayived in America 
in June, and remained untileOciober, without 
effecting anything. Congress refuged j1, somte: 

to entertain any propositions whatever done tn 

from Great Britain until the indepen- £6 aecouipliatt 
dence of the United States ghould 

first be acknowledged. Copies of Lord Noith’s 
conciliatory bills were published, by order of Con- 
gress, and scattered broadcast over the country. 
They were everywhere grected with derision ; at 
one town in Rhode Island they were publicly 
burned under a gallows which had been ereeted 
for the occasion, Aftar ,fruitlessly trying all the 
devices of flattery and intrigue, the commissionors 
lost their temper; and just before sailing for Eng. 
land they issued a farewell manifesto, in which 
they threatened the Amorican people with exem- 
plavy punishment for their contumacy? Tho con- 
duct of tho war, thoy said, was now to bo changed ; 
these obstinate rebels vere to be made to suffer 
the extremes of distress, and ng merey was to be 
shown them. Congress instantly published this 
document, and it was received with somewhat moro 
derision than the conciliatory bills had been, Un- 
der the ‘ciroumstances of that day,*the threat could 
have but one meaning, It meant arson along tho 
coasts at the hands of the British fleos and mur. 
der on the frontiers at the hands of Indian auxil- 
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jaries, The commissioners sought to justify their 
manifesto before Parliament, and one of them 
vehemently declared that if all hell could be let 
loose against these rebels, he should approve of 
the measure. ‘The proclamation,” said he, “ cer- 
tainly does mean 9 war of desolation: it can mean 
nothing else.” Lard Rockingham denounced the 
policy of the, manifesto, and few were found in 
Pailiament willing to suppport it openly. This 
barbarous policy, however, was neither more nor 
less than that which Lord George Germaine had 
deliberately made up his mind to pursue for the 
remainder of the war. Giving up the problem of 
conquering the Americans by systematic warfare, 
he thought it worth while to do as much damage 
and inflict as much suffering as possible, in the 
hope that by and by the spirit of the people might 
be bioken and their patience worn out. No policy 
could be more repugnant to the amiable soul of 
Lord North, but his false position obliged him 
passively to sanction much that he did not like, 
Besides this plan for tiring out the people, it was 
designed toGonduct a systematic expedition against 
Virginia and the Carolinas, in order to detach 
these states from the rest of the confederacy, 
Should it be found, necessary, after all, to acknow- 
ledge the independdnce of the United States, it 
seemed worth while, at least to eut down their 
territory as much as possible, and save to the 
Buitish Crown these rich countries of rice, and 
indigo, and tobacco. Such was the plan now pro- 
posed by Germaine and adopted by the ministry 
of which he was a member. 


CHAPTER IX. 
VALLEY FORGE. 


Lorp Groner Gnrataine’s scheme for tiring 
ont the Americans could not seem altogether hope- 
less, Thongh from a military ypint of view the 
honours of the war thue far remained with thom, 
yet the losses and suffering had been very great, 
The disturbance of trade was felé oven more 
severely in America than in England, and it was 
further exacerbated by the evils of a depreciated 
currency. The country had entered into tho war 
heavily handicapped by the voluntary stoppage of 
importation which had prevailed for pyistronin 
several years, The war had ent off Amoro~ 
New England from the Newfoundland fishorios 
and the trade with the West Indics, and tha eonst- 
ing trade had been nearly annthilated? by British 
cruisers. The problem of managing the oxpoures 
of a great war was sdincthing quite new to the 
Americans, and the consequentevaste and oxtray- 
agance were complicated and enhaneed by the 
curse of paper money. Congyess, ag a mero advi- 
sory body, could only recommend to the varions 
states the measures of taxation which were deemed 
necessary for the support of the army. It had no 
authority to raise taxes in any state, mor had it 
any power to constrain the government of a state 
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to vaise taxes. The states were accordingly all 
delinquent, and there was no resource left for Con- 
gress but to issue its promissory notes. Congress 
already owed more than forty million dollars, and 
during the first half of the year 1778 the issues of 
paper money ang. ao to twenty-three millions, 
The depreciation ad already become alarming, 
and the mosf zealous law-making was of course 
powerless to stop it. 

Until toward the close of the Revolutionary War, 
indeed, the United States had no regularly organ- 
ized government. At the,time of the Declaration 
of Independence a committee had been appointed 
by Congress to prepare articles of confederation, 
to be submitted to the states for their approval, 
These articles were ready by the summer of 1778, 
but it was not until the spring of 1781 that all the 
states had signed them., -While the thirteen dis- 
tinct sovereignties in the United States were visi- 
tack ofor- le in clear outline, the central govern. 
ganization ment was something very shadowy and 
ill-defined. Qnder these circumstances, the mili- 
tary efficieitéy of the people was reduced to a min- 
imum, The country never put forth more than 
a small fraction of its ava#lable stiength. Every- 
thing suffered from the want of organization, In 
spite of the popular hrdour, which never seems to 
have been deficient when opportunities came for 
testing it, there was almost as much difficulty in 
keeping up the numbers of the army by enlistment 
as in providing equipment, sustenance, and pay 
for the sol; ers when once enlisted. The ar my of 
80,000 inen, which Congress had devised in the 
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preceding year, had never existed except on papor. 
The action of Congress had not, indeed, been bar- 
ven of vesults, but it had fallen far short of the 
end proposed. . During the gampaigns df 1777 the 
army of Washington had never execeded 11,000 
men; while ofthe 20,000 or nypre who witnessed 
the surrender of Burgoyne, at letst half were tocal 
militia, assembled merely to meet the exigencies 
of the moment. The whole country, indeed, cher- 
ished such a horror of armies that it was wajust 
even to the necessary instrument ,by which its in- 
dependence was to be won; aud it sympathized 
with Congress in the niggardly policy which, by 
discouraging pensions, endangered the future of 
brave and skilful officers who were devoting the 
best years of their lives to the public service, 
Washington’s earnesy efforts to secure for retired 
officers the promise of half pay for life suecceded 
only in obtaining it for the term of seven years. 
The excessive dread of a standing army made it 
difficult to procure long enlistments, and tho fre- 
quent changes in the militia, besides )eing ruinous 
to discipline, entailed a sad waste of dquipmonts 
and an interruption of agriculture which added. 
much to the burdens of the people. 

Besides these evils, for which sno one in partien- 
lar was to blame, since they resulted so directly 
from the general state of thg country, the army 
suffered under other drawbacks, which were im- 
mediately traceable to the incapactty of Congress. 
Just as afterwards, in the War of Secession, the 
soldiers had often to pay the penalty forsthe sins of 
the politicians, A single specimen of the ill-timed 
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meddling of Congress may servo as an example. 
Voratious  # One of the most critical moments 
meddling of of the year 1777, Congress made a 

complete change in the commissariat, 
which had hitherto been efficiently managed by 
a single officer, Qolonel Joseph Trumbull. Two 
commissary-generals were now appointed, one of 
whom was tg superintend the purchase and the 
other the issue of supplies; and the subordinate 
officers of the department were to be accountable, 
not to their superiors, but directly to Congress. 
This was done in spite of the earnest opposition 
of Washington, and the immediate result was just 
what he expected. Colonel Trumbull, who had 
been retained as commissary-general for purchases, 
being unable to do his work properly without con- 
trolling his subordinate officers, soon resigned his 
place. The department avas filled up with men 
selected without reference to fitness, and straight- 
way fell into hopeless confusion, whereby the 
movements of the armies were grievously crippled 
for the rest of the season. On the 22d of De- 
cember Washington was actually prevented from 
executing a most promising movement against 
General Howe, becanse two brigades had become 
mutinous for want of food. For three days they 
had gone without bfead, and for two days with- 
out meat, The quaytermastor’s department was in 
no better condition. The dreadful sufferings of 
Snfforings nt += Washington’s army-at Valley Torge 
Valley Fors? have called forth the pity and the ad- 
miiration gf historians; but the point of the story 
is lost unless we realize that this misery resulted 
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from gross mismanagement rather than from the 
poverty of the country. As the poor soldicrs 
marched on the 17th of December to their winter 
quarters, their route could be traced on the snow 
by the blood that oozed from bare, frost - bitten 
feet; yet at tke same momen, says Gordon, 
“hogsheads of shoes, stockings, and qothing wore * 
lying at different places on the roads,and in the 
woods, perishing for want of teams, or of money 
to pay the teamsters.” On the 28d, Washington 
informed Congress that he had in camp 2,898 men 
“unfit for duty, because they are barefoot, and 
otherwise naked.” or want of ,blankets, many 
were fain “to sit upall night by fires, instead of 
taking comfortable rest in a natural and common 
way.” Cold and hunger daily added many to the 
sick-list; and in the crowded hospitals, which were 
for the most part more leg-huts or frail wigwams 
woven of twisted bonghs, men sometimes died for 
want of straw to put betweon themselves and the 
frozen ground on which they lay. In the deficiency 
of oxen and draft-horses, gallant men, volunteered 
to serve as beasts of burden, afd, yoktng thom- 
selves to wagons, dragged into camp such mengro 
supplies as they could obtain for thoir sick and ox- 
hansted comrades. So great wasgthe distress that 
there were times whon, in case ‘of an attack hy the 
enemy, searecly two thousand mypn could have beon 
got under arms, When ono thinks of these sad 
consequences wrought by a negligeat quartarmas 
ter and a deranged comuissariat, ono is strongly 
reminded of the remark once mace by te eacon- 
trio Charles Lee, when with caustic alliteration 
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he deseribed Congress as “a stable of stupid cat 
tle that stumbled dt every step.” 

The miselief did not end, however, with the de- 
moralization of the departments that were charged 
with supplying the army. In the appointment 
and promotion gf general officers, Congress often 
Promoting of- Acted upon principles which, if consis- 
itt yee” tently carried: out, would have ruined 
me the efficiency of any army that ever 
existed. For absurdly irrelevant political reasons, 
brave and well-tried officers were passed by, and 
juniors, compatatively little known, were promoted 
over their heads. The case.of Benedict Arnold 
was the most conspicuous and flagrant example 
of this. After his good name had been destroyed 
by his treason, it became customary for historians 
to cite the restiveness of Arnold under such treat. 
ment as one more proof pf his innate wickedness. 
But Arnold was not the only officer who was sen- 
sitive about his rank, In June, 1777, it was ru- 
moured about Washington’s camp that a French- 
man named ,Ducoudray was about to be appointed 
to the clficf connnand of the artillery, with the 
rank of major-general. Congress was continually 
beset with applications from vagrant foreign offi- 
cers in quest of adventure; and such appointments 
as this were somctimes made, no doubt, in that 
provincial spirit which it has taken Americans so 
long to outgrow, and which sees all things Euro- 
pean in rose-colour. Ag soon as the report con- 
cerning Ducoudray reached the camp, Generals 
Greene, Gullivan, and Knox each wrote a letter to 
Congress, proffering their résignations in caso the 
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report were true; and the three letters were dated 
on the same day. Congress was very angry ab this, 
and the three generals were abused without stint. 
The affair, however, was more serious than Con- 
gress had supposed, and the contemplated appoint 
ment of Ducoudpay was not madg ‘Tho language 
of John Adams with reforeneo to matters of this 
sort was more pungent than wise, and ¥} gave clear 
expression to the principles upon which ‘aiken seus 
Congress too often acted. This “deli- of Jom 
cate point of honour” he stigmatized as 

“one of the most putrid corruptiochs of absolute 
monarchy.” IIe would be glid to see Congress 
elect all the general officers anally ; and if some 
great mon should be obliged to g0 home in conse- 
qonce of this, he did not believe the country would 
bo ruined! The jealousy with which tho several 
states insisted upon “a shayo of the general offi- 
cers"ein proportion to their respective quotas of 
troops, he characterized as a just and sound policy, 
Té was upon this principle, he confessed, that many 
promotions had been made; and if {he generals 
were so nnreasonible as not to like it, thoy must 
“abide the consequences of their discontent.” | 
Such expressions of feeling, in which John Adams 
found many sympathizers, bear cyrions testimony 
to the intense distrust with wltich our poor little 
army was regarded on aceount of the monarch- 
ical tendencies supposed to be nowessarily inhorent 
in a military organization. This policy, which 
seemed so “sound” to John Adams, was simply 
an attempt to apply to the regimen of gho army 
a sot of principles fit only for the organization 
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of political assemblies; and if it had been con- 
sistently adopted, it is probable that Lord George 
Germaine’s scheme of tiring the Americans out 
would have succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. 

But the mogé dangerous grqand upon which 
Congress vgniured during the whole course of the 
war was cognected with the dark intrigues of those 
officers who wished to have Washington removed 
from the chief command that Gates might be put 
in his place. We have seen how successful Gates 
Gucteacae had been in supplanti ng Schuyler on the 
up with sue eve ef victory. Without having been 

under five or directing any important 
operation, Gates had carried off the laurels of 
the northern campaign. From many persons, no 
doubt, he got ovedit even for what had happened 
before he joined the arpy, on tho 19th of August, 
His appointment dated from the 2d, beforesejther 
the victory of Stark or the discomfiture of St, 
Leger; and it was easy for people to put dates to- 
gether uncrjtically, and say that before tho 2d of 
August Burgoyne had continued to advance into 
the country, and nothing could check him until 
after Gates had been appointed to command. The 
very air rang with the praises of Gates, and his 
weak head was ndt unnaturally tuned with so 
much applause. Jn his dispatches announcing the 
surrender of Burgoyne, he not only forgot to men- 
tion the names of Arnold and Morgan, who had 
won for him the decisive victory, but he even 
seemed ¢o forget that he was serving under a com. 
mander-in-chief, for he sent his dispatches directly 
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to Congress, leaving Washington to learn of the 
event through hearsay. Thirteen days after the 
surrender, Washington wrote to Gates, congvatu- 
lating him upon his suceess. “ At the same time,” 
said the letier, “I cannot but regret that a matter 
of such magnitiyle, and so intereyting to our gen- 
eval operations, should havo reached me by report 
only, or through the channels of letter not bear 
ing that authenticity which the importance of it 
required, and which it would have veevived by a 
line over your signature stating the simple fact.” 

But, worse than this, Gates kept” his victorious 
army idle at Saratoga after the whole line of the 
Hudson was cleared of the enemy, and would not 
send reinforeements to Washington. Congress so 
far upheld him in this as to order that Washington 
should nob detach more than 2,500 men from the 
northern army without consplting Gates and Gov- 
ernor Clinton. It was only with diffienlty that 
‘Washington, by sending Colonel IIamilton with a 
special message, succeaded in getting yn9 mows 
back Morgan with his vifleomen. Whon jynptons ot 
reinforcements finally did arrive, it was 4 
too late. Ifad they come more promptly, lowe 
would probably have been unable to take the forts 
on the Delaware, without control of which he could 
not have stayed in Philadelphia, But tho blame 
for tho loss of the forts was by mgny people thrown 
upon Washington, whose recont defeats at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown were now commonly coh- 
trasted with the victories at the North, 

The moment seemed propitious for Gates to 
try his peculiar strategy once more, and displace 
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Washington as he had already displaced Schuyler, 
Assistants were not,wanting for this dirty work, 
Among the foreign adventurers then with the army 
was one Thomas Conway, an Irishman, who had 
been for a long time in the French service, and, 
coming over tq America, had tgken part in the 
Pennsylvania campaign, Washington had opposed 
Conway’s ¢laim for undue promotion, and the lat- 
ter at once threw himself with such energy into the 
faction then forming against the commander-in- 
‘The Conway chief that it soon came to be known as 
Oabal, the “Conway Cabal.” The other prin. 
cipal members, of the cabal were Thomas Mifflin, 
the quartermaster-general, and James Lovell, a del- 
egaie from Massachusetis, who had been Sehuy- 
ler’s bitterest enemy in Congress, It was at one 
time reported that Samuel Adams was in sympathy 
with the cabal, and the,charge has been repeated 
by many historians, but it seems to have originated 
in a malicious story set on foot by some of the 
friends of John Ifancock. At the beginning of 
the war, Hancock, whose overweening vanity often 
marred his useftdness, had hoped to be made com- 
mander-in-chief, and he never forgave Samuel 
Adams for preferring Washington for that posi- 
tion, In the antumn of 1777, Hancock resigned 
his position as president of Congress, and was sue- 
ceeded by Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, On 
the day when Hancock took leave of Congress, a 
motion was made to present him with the thanks 
of that body in acknowledgment of his admirable 
discharge of his duty ; but the New England dele- 
gatos, who had not been altogether satisfied with 
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him, defeated the motion on genoral grounds, and 
established the principle that it was injudicions to 
pass such complimentary votes in the case of any 
president, This action threw Hancock into a rage, 
which was chiefly directed against Samuel Adams 
as the most prominent member of the dolegation ; 
and after his return to Boston it soon became ovi- 
dent that he had resolved to break ith his old 
friend and patron. Artful stories, designed to in- 
jure Adams, were in many instances traced to per- 
sons who were in close relation with Tlancock, 
After the fall of tho cabal, no mote deadly stab 
could be dealt to the reputation of any man than 
to insinuate that he had given it aid or sympathy ; 
and there is good ground for believing that such 
reports concerning Adams were industriously civ- 
culated by unserupulous partisans of the angry 
Hancock, The story was revived at a later date 
by the friends of IZamilton, on the oceasion of the 
schism between Hamilton and John Adams, but 
it has not been well sustained. ‘The most plansi- 
ble falsehoods, howover, are those which aro based 
upon misconstrued facts; and ib is certain that 
Samuel Adams had not only favoured the appoint- 
ment of Gates in the North, but he had sometimes 
spoken with impatience of the go-called Fabian 
policy of Washington. In thisthe was like many 
other ardent patriois whose military knowledge 
was far from commensurate with their zeal. lis 
cousin, John Adams, was even moxe outspoken. 
He declared himself “sick of Fabian systems.” 
“ My toast,” he said, “is a short and violeng war 3” 
and he complained of the reverent affection which 
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the people felt for Washington as an “idolatry” 
dangerous to American liberty. It was by worl 
ing upon such impatient moods as these, in which 
high-minded men like the Adamses sometimes in- 
dulged, that unscrupulous men like Gates hoped to 
attain their end: 

The first-fraits of the cabal in Congress were 
seen in the Seor, ganization of the Board of War in 
November, ‘YTTT. Mifflin was chosen » member of 
the board, and Gates was made its president, with 
permission to serve in the field should occasion re- 
quire it. GateS was thus, in a certain sense, placed 
over Washington’s head; and soon afterward Con- 
way was made ‘“nspector-general of the army, with 
the rank of major-geneval, In view of Washing- 
ton’s well-kmown opinions, the appointments of 
Mifflin and Conway might be regarded as an open 
declaration of hostilityon the part of Congress. 

Some weeks before, in regard to the ru- 
Attompts to 
injure Wash mour that Conway was to be promoted, 

Washington had written, “It will be 
impossible for me to be of any further service, if 
such insuperable difficulties are thrown in my 
way.” Snch language might easily be understood 
as a conditional threat of resignation, and Con- 
way’s appointingnt was probably urged by the con- 
spirators with thé express intention of forcing 
Washington to resign. Should this affront prove 
ineffectual, they hoped, by dint of anonymous let- 
ters and basediinuendoes, to make the commander’s 
place too hot for him. It was assorted that Wash- 
ington’y,army had all through the year ontnum- 
bered Howe’s more than three to one. The distress 
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of the soldiers was laid at his door; the sole result, 
if not the sole object, of his many marches, accord. 
ing to James Lovell, was to wear out their shoes 
and stockings, An anonymous letter to Patrick 
Henry, then governor of Virginia, dated from 
York, where Copgress was sitting observed ; “ We 
have wisdom, virtue, and strength enough to save 
iis, if they could be called into action.” The north- 
ern army has shown us what Americans are capa- 
ble of doing with a general at their head. The 
spirit of the southern army is no way inferior to 
the spirit of the northern, A Gates, a Lee, or a 
Conway would in a few weeks vender them an ivre- 
sistible body of men. Some of the’ contents of this 
letter ought to be made public, in order to awaken, 
enlighten, and alarm our country.” Honry sent 
this letter to Washington, who instantly recognized 
the well-known handwriting of Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
Another anonymous letter, sent to President, Lau- 
rens, was still more emphatic: “Tt is a very grent 
yeproach to America to say there is only one gen- 
eral in it. The great success to tho northward was 
owing to a change of commanders; and the south- 
ern army would have been alike successful if a 
similar change had taken place. The people of 
America have been guilty of idqlatry by making 
a man their God, and the God*of heaven and carth 
will convince them by woful experience that he is 
only a man; for no good can be expected from our 
army until Baal and his worshippeys are banished 
from camp.” This mischievous letter was ad- 
dvessed to Congres, but, instead of layingyit before 
that body, the"high-minded Laurens sent it directly 
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to Washington. But the commander-in-chief was 
forewarned, and neither treacherous missives like 
these, nor the direct affronts of Congress, were al- 
lowed to disturb his equanimity. Just before leav- 
ing Saratoga, Gates received from Conway a letter 
Conway's let- containing an allusion to Washington so 
tortoGater torso and pointed as to be snail fremont 
bered and qfoted, and Gates showed this letter to 
his young confidant and aid-de-camp, Wilkinson. 
A few days afterward, when Wilkinson had 
reached York with the dispatches relating to Buy. 
goyne’s surrender, he fell in with a member of 
Lord Stivling’s staff, and under the genial stimulus 
of Monongahela’ whiskey repeated the malicious 
sentence. Thus it came to Stirling’s ears, and he 
straightway communicated it to Washington by 
letter, saying that he should always deem it his 
duty to expose such wicked duplicity. Thus armed, 
Washington simply sent to Conway the following 
brief note : — 

“Sir, — A letter which I received last night 
contained the following pavagraph: ‘In a letter 
from General Cenway to General Gates, he says, 
LTTeaven has determined to save your country, or 
a weak General and bad counsellors would have 
ruined it. Iam, sir, your humble servant, 

: e " 
e Gkrorce Wasnineron.” 

Conway knew not what sort of answer to make 
to this startling néte. When Mifflin heard of it, 
he wrote at onge to Gates, telling him that an ex- 
tract from one of Conway’s letters had fallen into 
Washingon’s hands, and advising him to take 
better care of his papors in future. * All the plot- 
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ters were seriously alarmed ; for their schemo was 
one which would not bear the light for a moment, 
and Washington’s curt letter left them quite in 
the dark as to the extent of his knowledge. 
‘ “There is scarcely a man living,” protested Gates, 
“who takes grater care of his papers than I do, 
I never fail to lock them up, and kegp the key in 
my pocket.” One thing was clear : hes must, ba 
no delay in ascertaining how much Washington 
Imew and whero he got his knowledge. Aftor 
four anxious days it occurred to Gates that it must 
have been Washington’s aid-de-cdmp, Hamilton, 
who had stealthily gained access to his papers 
during his short visit to the northern eamp. 
Filled with this idea, Gates chuckled ag he thought 
he saw a way of diverting attention from the sub- 
ject matter of the letters to the mode in which 
Washington had got posggssion of their contents, 
He sat down and wrote to the comman- 

Gntos’s lottor 
der-in-chief, saying he had learned that to Washing 
somé of Conway’s confidential letters -” 
to himself had come into his excelloney’s hands: 
such letters must have been copictl by stealth, and 
he hoped his excellency would assist him in un- 
earthing the wretch who prowled abont and did 
such wicked things, for obviouslwit was unsafe to 
have euch creatures in the cainp; they might dis- 
close precious secrets to the eyemy. And so im- 
portant did the mattor seem that he sent a dupli- 
cate of the present letter to Congross, in order that 
every imaginable means might be adopted for 
detecting the culprit without a momen#’s delay, 
The purpose of this elaborate artifice was to create 
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in Congress, which as yet knew nothing of the 
matter, an impression unfavourable to Washington, 
by making it appear that he encouraged his aids- 
de-camp in prying into the portfolios of other gen- 
erals. For, thonght Gates, it is as clear as day 
that Hamilton was the man; nobody else could 
have done it, 

But Gatos's silly glee was short-lived. Washing- 
ton discerned at a glance the treacherous purpose 
of the letter, and foiled it by the simple expedi- 
Washington's ent of telling the plain truth. “Your 
moly. letter,” he replied, “came to my hand 
a few days ago, and, to my great surprise, informed 
me that a copy of it had been sent to Congress, for 
what reason I find myself unable to account; but 
as some end was doubtless intended to be answered 
by it, I am laid under the disagreeable necessity 
of returning my answer, through tho same channel, 
lest any member of that honourable body should 
harbour an unfavourable suspicion of my having 
practised some indirect means to come at the con- 
tents of theconfidential letters between you and 
General Conway?” After this ominous prelude, 
Washington went on to relate how Wilkinson had 
babbled over his cups, and a corlain sentence from 
one of Conway’sgetters had thereupon been trans- 
mitted to him by Lérd Stirling, Ie had commu- 
nicated this discovery to Conway, to let that officer 
know that his intriguing disposition was observed 
aud watched. «He had mentioned this to no one 
else but Lafayette, for he thought it indiscreet to 
let scand®ls arise in the army, and thereby “ afford 
a gleam of hope to the enemy.” He had not 
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known that Conway was in correspondence with 
Gates, and had even supposed that Wilkinson’s 
information was given with Gates’s sanction, and 
with friendly intent to forearm him against a se- 
cret enemy. “ But in this,” he disdainfully adds, 
“as in other naatters of late, I we found myself 
mistaken.” 

So the schemer had overreavheil shitnsolf. Tt 
was not Washington’s aid-de-camp who had pried, 
but it was Gates’s own aid who had blabbed. But 
for Gates’s treacherous letter Washington would 
not even have suspected him; and, to crown all, 
he had only himself to thank for,rashly blazoning 
before Congress a matter so little to his credit, 
and which Washington, in his generous discrotion, 
would forever have kept secret. Amid this dis- 
comfiture, however, a single ray of hope could be 
discerned. , It appeared, that Washington had 
known nothing beyond the one sentence which 
had come to him as quoted in conversation by 
Wilkinson. A downright falschood . 
might now clear up the whole affeir, tice 

fully, to gavo 
and make Wilkinson the scapepdat for *hln by 
all the others. Gates accordingly wrolo Mee 
again to Washington, denying his intimacy with 
Conway, declaring that he had never reccived but 
a single letter from him, and solomnly protest 
ing that this letter contained sno such paragraph 
as that of which Washington had been informed. 
The information reccived through* Wilkinson he 
denounced as a villainous slander. But these Ifes 
were too transparent to deceive any one,for in his 
first letter Gates had implicitly admitted the exist. 
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ence of several letters between himself and Con- 
way, and his manifest perturbation of spirit had 
shown that these letters contained remarks that he 
would not for the world have had Washington see. 
A cold and contemptuous reply from Washington 
made all this clegr, and put Gateg ina very un- 
comfortable position, from which there was no re- 
treat. e 

‘When the matter came to the ears of Wilkinson, 
who had just been appointed secretary of the 
Board of War, and was on his way to Congress, 
his youthful blood boiled at once, He wrote bom- 
bastic letters to everybody, and challenged Gates 
to deadly combat, A meeting was arranged for 
sunrise, behind the Episcopal church at York, 
with pistols, At the appointed hour, when all had 
arrived on the growid, the old general requested, 
through his second, an, interview with his young 
antagonist, walked up a back street with him, 

burst into tears, called him his dear 
‘but fs auccess- A 
ful, usual boy, and denied that he had ever made 
fromunder any injurious remarks about him, 
‘Wilkinson's wrath was thus assuaged 

for a moment, only to blaze forth presently with 
fresh violence, when he made inquiries of Wash- 
ington, and waseallowed to read the very letter 
in which his general had slandered him, Te in- 
stantly wrote a letter to Congress, accusing Gates 
of treachery and falsehood, and resigned his posi- 
tion on the Board of War. 

These revelations strengthened Washington in 
proportich as they showed the malice and dupli- 
city of his enemies. About this time a pamphlet 
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was published in London, and ropublished in Now 
York, containing letters which purported to have 
been written by Washington to members of his 
family, and to have been found in the possession 
of a mulatto servant taken prisoner at Fort Leo. 
The letters, ifygenuine, would lywe proved their 
author to be a traitor to the Amerigan tho forgod 
cause; but they were so bunglingly can- Ito 
cocted that every one knew them to be a forgery, 
and their only effect was to strengthen Washing- 
ton still more, while throwing further discredit 
upon the cabal, with which man} persons were 
inclined to connect them. . 

The army and. the people were now becoming 
incensed at the plotters, and the press began to 
ridicule them, while the reputation of Gates suf- 
fered greatly in Congress as the indications of his 
veal character were broyght to light. All that 
was needed to complete the discomfiture of the 
cabal was a military fiasco, and this was 
goon forthcoming, In order to detach twading Gene 

: : aul, 

Lafayette from Washington, a winter 

expedition against Canada was devisdd by tho 
Board of War. Lafayetic, a mere boy, scarcely 
twenty years old, was invited to take tho com. 
mand, with Conway for his chiaf lieutenant. It 
was said that the French pépulation of Canada 
would be sure to weleome the high-born Freneh- 
man as their deliverer from the British yoke; and 
it was further thonght that the+ veteran Ivish 
schemer might persuade his young commander to 
join the cabal, and bring to it such spport as 
might be gained from the French alliance, then 
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about to be completed. Congress was persuaded 
to authorize the expedition, and Washington was 
not consulted in the matter. 

But Lafayette knew his own mind better than 
was supposed. Ie would not accept the command 
until he had obgained Washingtoy’s consent, and 
then he made it an indispensable condition that 
Baron de Kalb, who outranked Conway, should 
accompany the expedition, These preliminaries 
having been arranged, the young general went to 
Thodimnerat York for his instructions, There he 

pelt foud Gates, surrounded by schemers 
and sycophants, seated at a very different kind of 
dinner from that to which Lafayette had lately 
been used at Valley Forge, Hilarious with wine, 
the company welcomed the new guest with accla- 
mations. He was duly flattered and toasted, and 
a glorious campaign wag,predicted. Gates assured 
him that on reaching Albany he would find 8,000 
regulars ready to march, while powerful assistance 
was to be expected from the valiant Stark with 
his redoubtablo Green Mountain Boys. The mar- 
quis listened with placid composure till his papers 
were brought him, and he felt it to be time to go. 
Then rising as if for a specch, while all eyes were 
turned upon hir and breathless silence filled tho 
room, he reminded” the company that there was 
one toast which, Pp the generous excitement of 
the occasion, they had forgotten to drink, and he 
begged leave to propose the health of the com- 
Latnyotto's mander-in-chief of the armies of the 

‘os _§ United States. The deep silence became 
still deeper. None dared refused the toast, “ but 
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some merely raised their glasses to their lips, while 
others cautiously put them down untasted.” With 
the politest of bows and a searecly perceptible 
shrug of the shoulder, the new commander of the 
northern army left the room, and mounted his 
horse to start far his headquarterg at Albany. 

When he got there, he found neither troops, 
supplies, nor equipments in roadinggs. Of the 
army to which Burgoyne had surrendered, the mili. 
tia had long since gone home, while most of the 
regulars had been withdrawn to Valley Forge or 
the highlands of the Hudson. Infstead of 3,000 
regulars which Gates had promised, barely 1,200 
could be found, and these were in no wise clothed 
or equipped for a winter mareh through gsuraity ot 
the wilderness. Between carousing and ‘hesehone 
backbiting, the new Board of War had no time 
left to attend to its duties, Not an inch of tho 
country but was known to Schuyler, Lincoln, and 
Arnold, and they assured Lafayette that an inva- 
sion of Canada, under the circumstances, would bo 
worthy of Don Quixote. In view of the Fronch 
alliance, moreover, the conquest* of Canada had 
even ceased to seem dosirable to the Americans ; 
for when peace should be concluded the French 
might insist upon retaining if, in gompensation for 
their services, The men of New England greatly 
preferred Great Britnin to France as a neighbour, 
and accordingly Stark, with his formidable Green 
Mountain Boys, felt no interest whatever in the 
enterprise, and, not a dozen voluntecrs could be 
got together for love or money. ‘ 

The fiasco was so complete, aud the scheme it- 
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self so emphatically condemned by public opinion, 
that Congress awoke from its infatuation, Lafay- 
ette and Kalb were glad to return to Valley Forge. 
Conway, who stayed behind, became indignant 
with Congress over some fancied slight, and sent 
a conditional threat of resignatiqu, which, to his 
unspeakable amazement, was accepted uncondi- 
Downiattof Honally. In vain he urged that he had 
the cabal. not meant exactly what he said, having 
lost the nice use of English during his long stay 
in France. His entreaties and objurgations fell 
upon deaf ears’ In Congress the day of the cabal 
was over. Mifflin and Gates were removed from 
the Board of War. The latter was sent to take 
charge of the forts on the Hudson, and cautioned 
against forgetting that he was to report to the 
commander-in-chief. The cabal and its deeds hay- 
ing become the subjegt, of common gossip, such 
friends as it had mustered now began stoutly to 
deny their connection with it. Conway himself 
was dangerously wounded a few months afterward 
in a duel with General Cadwallader, and, believ- 
ing himsélf to bd on his death-bed, he wrote a very 
humble letter to Washington, expressing his sin- 
cere grief for having ever done or said anything 
with intent to jajure so great and good a man. 
His wound proved” not to be mortal, but on his 
recovery, finding pimself generally despised and 
shunned, he returned to France, and American 
history knew Isim no more. 

Had Lord George Germaine been privy to the 
secrets df the Conway cabal, his hope of wearing 
out the American cause would have been sensibly 
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strengthened. There was really move danger in 
such intrigues than in an exhausted treasury, a 
half-starved army, and defeat on the 5 a. ot in 
field. The people felt it to be so, and Gintinental 
the events of the winter left a stain upon 

the reputation qf the Continental Congress from 
which it never fully recovered. Congress had al- 
ready lost the high personal eonsideratyn to which 
it was entitled at the outset. Such men as Frank. 
lin, Washington, Jefferson, Tenry, Jay, and Rut- 
ledge were now serving in other ecapacitios, The 
legislatures of the several states afforded a more 
promising career for able men than the Continen- 
tal Congress, which had neither courts néy magis- 
trates, nor any recognized position of sovereignty. 
The meetings of Congress were often attended by 
no more than ten or twelve members. Curious 
symptoms were visible whigh seemed to show that 
the sentiment of union between the states was 
weaker than it had been two years before. In. 
stead of the phrase “ peoplo of the United States,” 
one begins, in 1778, to hear of “inhabitants of 
these Confederated States.” In*the absence of 
any central sovereignty which could serve as tha 
aymbol of union, it began to be feared that the 
new nation might after all be copquered through 
its lack of political cohesion, “Such fears came to 
cloud the rejoicings over the vigtory of Saratoga, 
as, at the end of 1777, the Continental Congross 
began visibly to lose its place in public esteom, 
and sink, step by step, into the utter degradation 
and impotence which was to overwhelm *% before 
another ten years should have expired, 
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As the defeat of the Conway cabal marked the 
beginning of the decline of Congress, it marked at 
the same time the tise of Washington to a higher 
eae place in the hearts of the people than 
Snfiuenso of he had ever held before. As the silly 

. intrignes against hig recoiled upon 
their authors, men began to realize that it was far 
more uponghis consummate sagacity and unselfish 
patriotism than upon anything that Congress could 
do that the country vested its hopes of success in the 
great enterprise which it had undertaken. As the 
nullity of Cohgress made it ever more apparent 
that the country as a whole was without a govern- 
ment, Washington stodd forth more and more con- 
spicnously as the living symbol of the union of the 
states. In him and his worl: weve centred the 
common hopes and the common interests of all the 
American people. There was no need of clothing 
him with extraordinary powers, During the last 
years of the war he came, through sheer weight of 
personal character, to wield an influence like that 
which Perikles had wielded over the Athenians, 
Ile was all-powerful because he was “first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” Few men, since his. 
tory began, had ever occupied so lofty a position ; 
none ever made more disinterested use of power. 
His arduous labours taught him to appreciate, bet- 
ter than any one glse, the weakness entailed upon 
the country by the want of a stable central govern- 
ment. But-when the war was over, and the politi- 
cal problem came into the foreground, instead of 
using this knowledge to make himself personally 
indispensable to the country, he bent all the weight 
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of his character and experience toward seewing 
the adoption of such a federal constitution as 
should make anything like a dictatorship forever 
unnecessary and impossible. 


CHAPTER X. 
e . 


PONMOUTIT AND NEWPORT. 


e 

Dorina the dreary winter at Valley Forge, 
Washington busied himself in improving the or- 
ganization of his army. The fall of the Conway 
cabal removed many obstacles. Greene was per- 
suaded, somewhat against his wishes, to serve a3 
quartermaster-general, and forthwith the duties of 
- that important office were discharged with zeal 
aud promptness. Conway’s resignation opened the 
way for a most auspicious change in the inspec- 
torship of the army, Of all the foreign officers 
who served under Washington during the War 
essen for Independence, the Baron von Steu- 
rich von Stou- ben was in many respects the most im- 

bon, * * 
portant. Member of a noble family 
which for five centuries had been distinguished in 
the local annals of Magdeburg, Steuben was one of 
the best educated and most expericnced soldiers of 
Germany. Ilig grandfather, an able theologian, 
was well known as*the author of a critical treatise 
on the New Testament. Tlis uncle, an eminent 
mathematician, had been the inventor of a new 
system of fordification, THis father had seen half 
a century of honourable service in the corps of en- 
gineervs® He had himself held the rank of first 
lieutenant at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
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War, and after excellent service in the battles of 
Prague, Rossbach, and Kunersdorf ho was raised 
to a position on the staff of Frederick the Great. 
At the end of the war, when the thrifty king re- 
duced his army, and Blivher with other officers 
afterward famous left the serviec, Steuben retived 
to private life, with the honorary rank of General 
of the Cirele of Swabia. Tor more thn ten years 
he was grand marshal to the Princo of {Tohenzol- 
lern-Hechingen, Then he went travelling about 
Europe, until in the spring of 1777 he arrived in 
Paris, and became acquainted with Franklin and 
Beaumarchais, 

The American alliance was alrodtly secretly con- 
templated by the French ministry, and the astute 
Vergennes, knowing that tho chiof defect of our 
armies lay in their want of organization and disei- 
pline, saw in the scientific German soldier an effi- 
cient instrument for remeffying tho evil. Aftor 
much hesitation Steuben was persuaded to under- 
take the task. That his arrival upon the scono 
might excite no heart-bifrning among, the Amori- 
can officers, the honorary rank which he held in 
Germany was translated by Vorgennos into the 
vank of lieutenant-general, which the Americans 
would at once recognize as more eminent than any 
position existing in their own army except that of 
the commander-in-chief, 

Knowing no English, Steuber!® took with him as 
secretary and interpreter the youthful 
Pierre Duponceau, afterward famous as sriverin 
a lawyer, and still more famous as a a Ea 
philologist. One day, on shipboard, this gay young 
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Frenchman laid a wager that he would kiss the 
first Yankee girl he should ‘meet on landing, So 
ag thoy came ashore at Portsmouth on a frosty 
December day, he gravely stepped up to a pretty 
New Hampshire maiden who was passing by, and 
told her that Qefore leaving hig native land to 
fight for Ameri rican freedom he had taken a vow to 
ask, in eahest of victory, a kiss from the first 
lady he should meet. Tho prayer of chivalry 
found favour in the eyes of the fair Puritan, and 
the token of success was granted. 

At Boston John Iancock furnished the party 
with sleighs, drivers, and saddle-hovses for the in- 
land journey of more than fou hundred miles to 
York. During this cheerful journey, which it 
took three weeks to porform, Steuben’s heart was 
warmed toward his now country My the reminis- 
cences of the Seven Years’ War which he fre. 
quently encountered. “Pho name of Frederick was 
deservedly popular in America, and his familiar 
features decorated the sign-board of many a way- 
side inn, while on the coffee-room walls hung 
quaint prints with doggeyel verses commemorat- 
‘Gd viate. 208 Rossbach and Leuthen along with 
Gongresant = Louisburg and Quebec, On arriving 

at York, the German general was re- 
ceived by Congress with distinguished honours ; 
and this time the confidence given to a trained 
European soldier twned out to be well deserved, 
Throughout the war Stenben proved no less faith- 
ful than capable. IIe came to feel a genuine love 
for his“adopted country, and after the war was 
over, retiring to the romantic woodland near Oris- 
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any, where so many families of German lineage 
were already settled, ‘and where the state of New 
York presented him with a farm of sixteen thon- 
sand acres in acknowledgment of his services, ho 
lived the quiet life of a country gentleman until 
his death in 1704. A little village some twelve 
miles north of the site of old Fort Stanwix still 
bears his name and marks the positian of his es- 
tate. 

After his interview with Congress, Steuben re- 
paired at once to Valley Forge, where Washing- 
ton was not slow in recognizing his ability; nor 
was Steuben, on the other hand, gt a loss to per- 
ceive, in the ragged and motley army which he 
passed in review, the existence of soldierly quali- 
ties which needed nothing so much as training. 
Disregarding the English prejudice which looked 
upon the drilling of soldieys as work fit only for 
sergeants, he took musket in hand and showed 
what was to be done, Alert and untiring, ho 
worked from morning till night in showing the 
men how to advance, vetveat, or change front with- 
out falling into disorder, — how to” per- sfoutin nt 
form, in short, all the rapid and aceu- YY Fre 
vate movements for which the Prussian army had 
become so famous. It was a rewelation to the 
American troops. Generals, ‘colonels, and cap- 
tains were fired by the contagign of his example 
and his tremendous enthusiasm, and for several 
months the camp was converted into a training. 
school, in which masters and pupils worked with 
incessant and furious energy. Steuben waS struck 
with the quickness with which the common soldiers 
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learned their lessons, Ie had a harmlessly chol- 
eric temper, which was part of his overflowing 
vigom, and sometimes, when drilling an awkward 
squad, he would exhaust his steck of Fiench and 
German oaths, and shout for his aid to come and 
curse the blockheads in English. “ Viens, mon 
ami Walker,” he would say, — “viens, mon bon 
ami. Sacre-bleu! Gott-vertamn de gaucherie of 
dese badauts. Je ne puis plas; I can curse dem 
no more!” Yet in an incredibly short time, as 
he afterward wrote, these awkward fellows had 
acquired a military air, had learned how to carry 
their arms, and Isnew how to form into column, 
deploy, and execute manceuvres with precision. 
In May, 1778, after three months of such work, 
Steuben was appointed inspector - general of the 
army, with the rank and pay of “major-general, 
The reforms which hg introduced were so far- 
yeaching that after a year they weve said to have 
saved more than 800,000 Freneh livres to the 
United States. No accounts had been kept of 
arms and aosoutrements, and owing to the careless 
good-nattre which allowed every recruit to carry 
home his musket as a keepsake, there had been a 
loss of from five to eight thousand muskets an- 
nually. During the first year of Steuben’s inspec- 
torship less than twenty muskets were lost. ITalf 
of the arms at Valley Forge were found by Steu- 
ben without bayonets. The American soldier had 
no faith in this weapon, because he did not know 
how to use it; when he did not throw it away, he 
adapted’ it to culinary purposes, holding on its 
point the beef which he roasted before his camp- 
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fire. Yet in little move than a year after Sten- 
ben's arrival we shall see an American column, 
without firing a gun, storm the works at Stony 
Point in one of the most spirited bayonet charges 
known to history. 

Besides all tleis, it was Stenbett who first tanght 
the American army to understand the value of an 
efficient staff. The want of such a stiff had been 
severely felt at the battle of Brandywine ; but be- 
fore the end of the war Washington had become 
provided with a staff that Frederick need not have 
despised. While busy with all these laborious re- 
forms, the good baron found time # prepare a new 
code of discipline and tactics, based on Prussian 
experience, but adapted to tho peculiar grouon'smane 
conditions of American warfare ; and "of ttles, 
this excellent manual held its place, long after the 
death of its anthor, as the Blue Book of our army. 
In this adaptation of means fo ends, Steuben 
proved himself to be no maitinet, but a thorough 
military scholar; he was able not only to teach, 
ut to learn. And in the art of warfiive there was 
one lesson which Europe now learned from Amer- 
ica. In woodland fights with the Indians, it had 
been found desirable to act in loose columns, which 
could easily separate to fall behin® trees and reu- 
nite at brief notice; and in this way thero had 
been developed a kind of light iifantry peculiar to 
America, and especially adapted for skirmishing, 
It was light infantry of this sort that, in the hands 
of Arnold and Morgan, had twice won jhe day 
in the Saratoga campaign. Reduced to scientific 
shape by Steuben, and absorbed, with all the other 


. 
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military knowledge of the age, by Napoleon, these 
light-infantry tactics have come to play a great 
part on the Emopean battlefields of the nineteenth 
century, 

Thus from the terrible winter at Valley Forge, 
in which the aczumulated ovils ef congressional 
mismanagement had done their best to destroy the 
anny, it came forth, nevertheless, stronger in organ. 
ization and bolder in spirit than ever before, On 
the part of the enemy nothing had been done ,to mo- 
lest it. The position at Valley Forge was a strong 
one, and Sir William Howe found it easier to loiter 
in Philadelphia fhan to play a strategic game against 
Washington in the depths of an American winter, 
When Franklin at Paris first heard the news that 
Howe had taken Philadelphia, knowing well how 
slight was the military value of the conquest, he 
observed that it wouldbe more correct to say that 

Philadelphia had taken General Howe, 
Sh William fo ‘ 
Howo resigns And so it turned out, in more ways than 

one; for his conduct in going there at 
all was roundly blamed by the opposition in Parlia- 
ment, and not & word was said in his behalf by 
Lord George Gormaine. The campaign of 1777 
had been such a bungling piece of work that none 
of the chief tors, save Burgoyne, was willing 
frankly to assume fis share of responsibility for it, 
Sir William Llovwe did not care to disclose the se- 
cret of his pevuliar obligations to the traitor Lee; 
and it would’ have ruined Lord George Germaine 
to have told the story of the dispatch that never 

€ 

was sent. Lord George, who was never noted for 
generosity, sought to sereen himself by throwing 
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the blame for everything indiscriminately upon the 
two generals. Burgoyne, who sat in Parliament, 
defended himself ably and candidly; and when 
Howe heard what was going on, he sent in his res- 
ignation, in order that he too might go home and 
defend himself? Besides this, h@ had grown sick 
of the war, and was more than evgr convinced 
that it must end in failure, On the 18th of May, 
Philadelphia was the scene of a grand farewell 
banquet, called the Afischianza, — a strange med- 
ley combining the modern parade with the medim- 
yal tournament, wherein seven sill-clad sno arson 
knights of the Blended Rose and yevon “™ 
more of the Burning Mountain did amicably break 
lances in honour of fourteen blooming damsels 
dvessed in Turkish trousers, while triumphal 
arches, surmounted by effigies of Fame, displayod 
inscriptions commemorating in fulsome Latin and 
French the glories of the depating general. In 
these curious festivities, savouring more strongly 
of Bruges in the fifteenth centmy than of Phila- 
delphia i in the eighteenth, it was long?after remem- 
bered that the most prominent parts were talon by 
the ill-starred Major André and the beautiful Miss 
Margaret Shippen, who was soon to become tho 
wife of Benedict Arnold. With s@ch farewell core- 
monies Sir William [owe sct sail for England, 
and Sir Henry Clinton took his place a3 comman- 
der-in-chief of the British armies in America, 
Washington’s position at Valley Forge had held 
the British in check through the winter. They had. 
derived no advantage from the possession of the 
“vebel capital,” for such poor work as Congress 
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could do was as well done from York as from Phil. 
therm  #delphia, and the political life of the 
cua unte Yu United States was diffused from one end 
sa TTT. of the country to the other. Tho place 
was worthless as a basis for military operations, I¢ 
was harder to fend and harde®to supply with 
food than ghe insular city of New York; and, 
moreover, ¢ powerful French fleet, under Count 
(Estaing, was approaching the American coast. 
With the control of the Delaware imperilled, Phil- 
adelphia would soon become untenable, and, in ac- 
cordance with instructions received from the minis- 
try, Sir Henry Clinton prepared to evacuate the 
place and concentrate his forces at New York, Tis 
first intention was to go by water; but finding 
that he had not transports enough for his whole 
army, together with the Tory refugees who had put 
themselves under his protection, he changed his 
plan. The Tories, to the number of 8,000, with 
their personal effects, were sent on in the fleet, 
while the army, encumbered with twelve miles of 
baggage wagbns, began its retreat across New Jev- 
sey. On tho sorniag of the 18th of June, 1778, 
the rear-guard of the British marched out of Phil- 
adelphia, and before sunset the American advance 
marched in and*took possession of the city, Gen- 
eral Arnold, whose ‘crippled leg did not allow him 
to take the field, was put in command, and after a 
Armoid tars 20Ttnight both Congress and the state 
cesar government returned. Of the Tories 

. who remained behind, twenty-five were 
indicted, under the laws of Pennsylvania, for the 
crime of offering aid to the enemy. Two Quakers, 
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who had actually conducted a party of British to a 
midnight attack: upon an American ontpost, were 
found guilty of treason and hanged. The othor 
twenty-three were either acquitted or pardoned. 
Across the river, seventeen Tories, convicted of 
treason under She laws of New J€rsoy, all reevived 
pardon from the governor. 

The British yetreat from Philadephia WAS Ye- 
garded by the Americans as equivalent to a vie- 
tory, and Washington was anxious to enhance the 
moral effect of it by a sudden blow which should 
evipple Sir Henry Clinton’s army. ‘In force he 
was about equal to the enemy, oth armies now 
numbering about 15,000, while in equipment and 
discipline his men were better off than ever before. 
Unfortunately, the American army had just re- 
ceived one addition which went far to neutralize 
these advantages, The nyischicf-uaker Lee had 
yeturned. In the preceding summer the British 
Major-General Prescott had heen captured in 
Rhode Island, and after a todious negotiation of 
nine mouths Lee was exchanged fov"him. He ar. 
vived at Valley Forge in May, and as “realina dt 
Washington had found a lenient inter- “ls ter 
pretation for his outrageous conduet before his 
capture, while nothing whatever Yas known of his 
treasonable plot with the owes, he natury uly came 
back unquestioned to his oldsposition as senior 
major-general of the army. Jt was a dangerous 
situation for the Amerivans to havo such high 
command entrusted to such a. villain. 

When Philadelphia. was evacuated, Leo first 
tried to throw Washington off on a false scent 
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by alleging reasons for believing that Clinton dia 
not intend to retreat across New Jersey. Failing 
in this, he found reasons as plentiful as blackber- 
ries why the British army should not be followed 
Washington UP and harassed on its reticat. Then 
puesths when Washington decifed that an at- 
British 

tack must be made he giew sulky, and 
refused to conduct it Washington was marching 
more rapidly than Clinton, on a line nearly par- 
allel with him, to the northward, so that by the 
time the Bhitish general reached Allentown he 
found his adversary getting in front of him upon 
his line of ictreat. Clinton had nothing to gain 
by fighting, if he could possibly avoid it, and ac- 
cordingly he turned to the right, following the 
yoad which ran through Monmouth and Middle- 
town to Sandy Hook. Washington now detached 
a foree of about 5,000 men to advance swiftly and 
cut off the enemy’s rear, while he designed to 
come up and support the operation with the rest 
of his army. To Lee, as second in rank, the com- 
mand of thif advanced paty properly belonged ; 
but he declined to take it, on the ground that it 
was sure to bo defeated, and Washington en- 
trusted the movemont to the youthful Lafayette, 
of the soundne®s of whose judgment he had al- 
ready seen many proofs, But in the course of the 
night it oceurredeto Lee, whatever his miserable 
purpose may have been, that perhaps he might 
best accomplish it, after all, by taking the field, 
So he fold Washington, next morning, that he 
had changed his mind, and was anxious to take 
the command which he had just declined. With 
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extraordinary forbearance Washington granted his 
request, aud arranged the affair with such tact 
ag not to wound the feelings of Lafayette, who 
thus, unfortunately, lost the direction of the movo- 
ment. 

On the night of June 27th she lefé wing of 
the British army, 8,000 strong, commanded by 
Lord Cornwallis, encamped near Monmouth Court 
House, on the road from Allentown, The right 
wing, of about equal strength, and composed 
chiefly of Ilessians under Knyphausen, lay just 
beyond the Court Iouse on the réad* to Middle- 
town, In order of march the right wing took the 
lead, eonvoying the immense baggage train. The 
left wing, following in the rear, was tho pe mon of 
part exposed to danger, and with it “* 
stayed Sir Ilenry Clinton, Tho American ad- 
vance under Lee, 6,000 strgng, lay about five miles 
northeast of the British line, and Washington, with 
the main body, was only three miles behind. ° Lee’s 
orders from Washington were positive and expli- 
cit. He was to gain tho flank of the British left 
wing and attack it vigo.ously, while Washington 
was to come up and complete its discomfiture. 
Lee’s force was ample, in quantity and quality, 
for the task assigued it, aud thereswas faiv ground 
for hope that the flower of the’British army might 
thus be cut off and captured ordestroyed. Since 
the war began there had hardly been such a golden 
opportunity. . 

Sunday, the 28th of June, was a day of fiery 
heat, the thermometer showing 96° in the shade, 
Early in the morning Clinton moved cautiously. 
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Knyphansen made all haste forward on tho Mid- 
dletown 10ad, and the left wing followed till it 
Battoor Mon Lad passed more than a mile beyond 
month, June Monmouth Cout House, when it found 

itself outflanked on the north by the 
American colugins. Lee had advanced from 
Freehold chureh by the main road, crossing two 
deep ravings upon causeways; and now, while his 
left wing was folding about Comwallis on the 
north, occupying superior ground, his centre, wm- 
der Wayne, was close behind, and his right, under 
Lafayette, haa already passed the Court Tonse, 
and was threatening the other end of the British 
line on the south. Cornwallis instantly changed 
front to meet the danger on the north, and a de- 
tachment was thrown down the road toward the 
Court Ilouse to check Lafayette. The British 
position was one of extreme peril, but the behay- 
jour of the American commander now became very 
extraordinary. When Wayne was beginning his 
attack, he was ordered by Lee to hold back and 
simply make-a feint, as the main attack was to 
be mado*in andther quarter. While Wayne was 
wondoring at this, the British troops coming down 
the road were seen dirceting their march so as to 
come between Wayne and Lafayette. 1& would 
be casy to check them, but the marquis had no 
sooner started than Lee ordered him back, mur- 
muring about ils being impossible to sgand against 
Buitish soldiers. Lalayette’s suspicions wore now 
Ieo'sahome. aroused, and he sent a dispateh in all 
fal retreat ~ haste to Washington, saying that his 
presence in the field was sorely needed. The 
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army was bewildered. Fighting had hardly be- 
gun, but their position was obvionsly so good that 
the failure to make prompt use of it suggested 
some unknown danger. One of the divisions on 
the left was now ordered back by Lee, and the 
others, seeing tls retrograde mowement, and un- 
derstanding it as the prelude to a general retreat, 
began likewise to fall back. All thus retroated, 
though without flurry or disorder, to the high 
ground just east of the second ravine which they 
had crossed in their advance. All the advantage 
of their offensive movement was thué tltrown away 
without a struggle, but the position they had now 
reached was excellent for a defensive fight. To 
the amazement of everybody, Lee ordered the re- 
treat to'be continued across the marshy ravine, 
As they crowded upon the causeway the ranks 
began to fall into some disorder. Many sank 
exhausted from the heat. No one could tell from 
what they avere fleeing, and the exultant ardour 
with which they had begun to enfold tho British 
line gave place to bitter disappoinsment, which 
vented itself in passionate curses... So they hurried 
on, with increasing disorder, till they approached 
the brink of the westerly ravine, where their 
eraven commander met Washington riding up, 
pale with anger, looking like ah avenging deity. 
“What is the meaning of ali this?” shouted 
Washington. lis Lone was so fierco and his lool 
so threatening that the traitor shook in his stir 
rups, and could make no answer. When the ques- 
tion was repeated with yet greater fiereeness, and 
further emphasized by a tremendous oath, he flew 
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into a rage, and complained at having heen sent 
out to beard the whole British army. “TI ain very 
sorry,” said Washington, “that you undertook the 
command, if you did not mean to fight.” Lee re- 
plied that he did not think it prudent to bring on 
a general engagement, which ws, however, pre- 
cisely what,he had been sent out to do, “ What- 
ever your opinions may have been,” said Wash- 
sticks ington sharply, * I expected my orders 
rehioves tho to be obeyed;” and with these words 

he wheeled abont to stop the retreat 
and form & new front, There was not a moment 
to lose, for the.British were within a mile of them, 
and their fire began before the line of battle could 
be formed. To throw a mass of disorderly fugi- 
tives in the face of advancing reinforcements, a8 
Lee had been on the point of doing, was to endan- 
ger the organization of the whole force, It was 
now that tho admirable results of Steuben’s teach- 
ing were to be seen. The retreating soldiers im- 
mediately wheeled and formed under fire with as 
much coolndss and precision as they could have 
shown on parade, and while they stopped the 
enemy’s progress, Washington trode back and 
brought up the main body of his army. On some 
heights to the ¢eft of the enemy Greene placed a 
battery which enfilnded their lines, while Wayne 
attacked them vigorously in front, After a brave 
resistance, the British wore driven back upon the 
second raviné which Lee had crossed in the morn- 
ing’s advance. Washington now sent word to 
Steuben, who was a couple of miles in the rear, 
telling him to bring up three brigades and press 
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the retreating enemy. Some time before this he 
had again met Lee and odered him to the rear, 
for his suspicion was now thoroughly moused. As 
the traitor rode away from the field he met Steu- 
ben advancing, and tried to work ong, final piece 
of mischief. I}e tried to persygde Steuben to 
halt, alleging that he must have misunderstood 
Washington’s orders; but the worthy? baron was 
not to be trifled with, and doggedly kept on his 
way. The British wore driven in some confusion 
across the ravine, and were just making a fresh 
stand on the high ground east of it when night put 
an end to the strife, Washington sent oub pai- 
ties to attack them on both flanks"as soon as day 
should dawn; but Clinton withdrew in the night, 
leaving his wounded behind, and by daybreak had 
joined Knyphausen on the heights of Middletown, 
whither it was useless to follow him. 

The British loss in the battle of Monmouth was 
about 416, and the American loss was 862. On 
both sides there were many deaths from sunstroke. 
The battle has usually been claimed as a victory 
for the Americans; and so it was in a certain 
sense, as they drove the enemy from the field. 
Strategically considered, however, Lord Stanhope 
is quite right in calling it a drayn battle, The 
purpose for which Washington undertook it was 
foiled by the treachery of Lee. aq Never- Imandined 
theless, in view of the promptness with “™ 
which Washington turned defeat info victory, and 
of the greatly increased efficiency which it showed 
in the soldiers, the moral advantage was Goubilesa 
with tho Americans, It deepened the impression 
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produced by the recovery of Philadelphia, it si- 
lenced the cavillers against Washington, and its 
effeet upon Clinton’s army was disheartening. 
More than 2,000 of his men, chiefly Tlessians, de- 
serted in the course of the following week. 

During the ngght after the battle, the behaviour 
of Lee was the themo of excited discussion among 
the Amerigin officers, By the next day, having 
reeovered his self-possession, he wrote 2 petulant 
letter to Washington, demanding an apology for 
his language on the battlefield. Washington’s reply 
was as follows: — 

“Sm, —TJ reevived your letter, expressed,.as I 
conceive, in terms highly improper. I am not 
conscious of making uso of any very singular ex- 

“ pressions at the time of meeting you, as you inti- 
Washington's mate. What T recollect to have said 
etterto Tee. was dictated by duty and warranted by 
tho occasion. As soon as cireumstances will per- 
mit, you shall have an opportunity of justifying 
yourself to the ‘army, to Congress, to America, 
and to the aorld in general; or of econvineing 
them that you Were guilty of a breach of orders, 
and of misbehaviour before the enemy on the 28th 
instant, in not attacking them as you had been di- 
zveeted, and in making an unnecessary, disorderly, 
and shameful retredt.” 

To this tevriblg letter Lee sent the following 
impudent answer: “You cannot afford me greater 
pleasure than- in giving me the opportunity of 
showing to America the sufficiency of her respee- 
tive serTants. I trist that temporary power of 
office and the tinsel dignity attending it will not 
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be able, by all the mists they can raise, to obfus- 
cate the bright rays of truth.” Wash- aiatandteon 
ington replied by putting Lee under ert 
arrest. A court-martial was at once convened, 
before which he was charged with disobedience of 
orders in not attacking the enemys with misbehay- 
jour on the field in making an unnceessary and 
shameful retreat, and, lastly, with gro} disrespect 
to the commander-in-chief, Afler a painstaking 
trial, which lasted more than a month, he was 
found guilty on all threo charges, and suspended 
from command in the army for tte term of one 
year, 7 

This absurdly inadequate sentence is an exam- 
ple of the extreme and sometimes ill-judged hu- 
manity which has been wont to characterize juci- 
cial proceedings in America. Many a European 
soldier has been ruthlessly shot for less sevious 
misconduct and on less convincing evidence. A 
general can be guilty of no blacker crime than 
knowingly to betray his trust on tho ficld of bat- 
tle. But in Lee’s case, the very enprmity of his 
crime went far to sereen him from tho punishment 
which it deserved. People aro usually slow to be- 
lieve in criminalily that goes far beyond tho ordi- 
nary wickedness of the socicty ingvhich they live. 
Tf a candidate for Congress is*accused of bribery 
or embezzlement, we unfortunatgly find it easy to 
believe the charge; but if he were to be accused 
of attempting to poison his rival, we should find it 
very hard indeed to believe it. In the France of 
Catherine de’ Medici or the Italy of Crsaf*Borgia, 
the one accusation would have been as credible as 
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the other, but we have gone far toward outgrow- 
ing some of the grosser forms of crime, In Amer. 
iean history, as in modern Wuglish history, in- 
stances of downright treason have been very rave ; 
and in proportion as we we impressed with their 
ineffable wickedaess are we slow go admit the pos- 
sibility of their occurrence, In ancient Greece 
and in moftieval Ttaly there were many Benedict 
Arnolds; in the United States a single plot for 
surrendering « stronghold to the enemy has con- 
signed its author to a solitary immortality of in- 
famy. But utiless the proof of Arnold’s treason 
had been absolutely irrefragable, many persons 
would have refused to believe it, In like manner, 
people were slow to believe that Lee could have 
been so deliberately wicked as to plan the defeat 
of the army in which he held so high a command, 
and some historians have preferred to regard his 
conduct as wholly unitttelligible, rather than adopt 
the only clue by which it can be explained, Te 
might have been bewildered, he might have been 
afraid, he might have been crazy, it was suggested ; 
and to the latt®r hypothesis his well-known eccen- 
tricity gave some countenance, It was well for 
the court-martial to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, but in agy case it should have been obvious 
that he had proved himself permanently unfit for 
a command, 

Tlistorians for a long time imitated the clem- 
eney of the conri-martial by speaking of the “ way- 
wardness” of General Lee. Nearly eighty years 
elapsed™ before the discovery of that document 
which obliges us to put the worst interpretation 
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upon his acts, while it enables us clearly to undey- 
stand the motives which prompted them. Lee was 
nothing but a selfish adventurer. Ie isi disse: 
had no » faith { in the principles for which ter and 

the Americans were fighting, or indeed 

in any principles He came hereeto advance his 
own fortunes, and hoped to be made commander. 
in-chief, Disappointed in this, he hegyn nt onco 
to look with hatred and envy upon Washington, 
and sought to thwart his purposes, while at the 
same time he intrigued with the enemy. Ile be- 
came infatuated with the idea of *playing some 
such part in the American Revolution as Monk 
had played in the Restoration of Charles Il. ‘This 
explains his conduct in the autumn of 1776, when 
he refused to march to the suppoit of Washing- 
ton. Should Washington be defeated snd cap- 
tured, then Lee, as next in command and at the 
head of a separate army, might ‘negotiate for 
peace. His conduct as prisoner ii New York, 
first in soliciting an interview with Congress, then 
in giving aid and counsel to the enemy, is all to bo 
explained in the same way. And lis behaviowr in 
the Monmouth campaign was part and parcel of 
the same crooked policy. Lord North's commis- 
sioners had just arrived from Eugland to offer 
terms to the Americans, but in the oxultation over 
Saratoga and the French alliance, now increased 
by the recovery of Philadelphia, there was little 
hope of their effecting anything. The spirits of 
these Yankees, thought Lee, must not be suffered 
to rise too high, else they will never listen’ to rea- 
son. So he wished-to build a bridge of gold for 
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Clinton to retreat by; and when he found it im- 
possible to prevent an attack, his second thoughts 
Jed him to take command, in order to keep the game 
in his own bands. Should Washington now ineur 
defeat by adopting a course which Lee had emphat- 
ically condemned as impracticalde, the impatient 
projudices upon which the eabal had played might 
be revived? The downfall of Washington would 
perhaps be easy to compass; and the schemer 
would thus not only enjoy the humiliation of the 
man whom he so bitterly hated, but he might 
fairly hope to” succeed him in the chief command, 
and thus have an opportunity of bringing the war 
to a “glorious” end through a negotiation with 
Lord North’s commissioners. Such thoughts as 
these were, in all probability, at the bottom of Lee’s 
extraordinary behaviour at Monmouth. They 
were the impracticable schemes of a vain, egotis- 
tical dreamer. That’ Washington and Chatham, 
had that great statesman been still alive, might 
have brought the war to an honourable close 
through oper. 2 and frank negotiation was perhaps 
not impossible, That such a man as Lee, by pal- 
tering with agents of Lord North, should effcet 
anything but mischief and confusion was incon- 
ecivable. Butg selfishness is always incompatible 
with sound judgrfient, and Leo’s wild schemes 
were quite in keeping with his character. The 
method ho adopted for carrying them out was 
equally so. dt would have been impossible for a 
man of strong military instincts to have relaxed 
his clutch upon an enemy in the field, as Lee did 
at the battle of Monmouth. Jf Arnold had been 
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there that day, with his head never so full of trea- 
son, an irresistible impulse would doubtless have 
led him to attack the enemy tooth and nail, and 
the treason would have waited till the morrow. 

As usually happens in such cases, the selfish 
schemer overrefthed himself. Washington won a 
victory, after all; the treachery was qctected, and 
the traitor disgraced. Maddened by she destruc. 
tion of his air-castles, Lee now began writing seur- 
vilous articles in the newspapers. IIe could not 
hear Washington’s name mentioned without losing 
his temper, and his venomous tongus at length 
got him into a duel with Colonel QLaurens, one of 
Washington's aids and son of the president of 
Congress. He came out of the affair with nothing 
worse than a wound in the side; but when, a little 
later, he wrote an angry letter to Con- |, 

> o's oxpul- 

gress, he was summarily expelled from sion ice 
the army. “Ah, I see,” he said, aim- 

ing a Parthian shot at Washington, “if you wish 
to become a great general in America, you must 
learn to grow tobacco;” and so Jee retired to a 
plantation which he had in the Shenandoah val- 
ley. He lived to behold tho triumph of the cause 
which he had done so much to injure, and in Octo- 
ber, 1782, he died in a mean publit-houso in Phila- 
delphia, friendless and alone. * IIis last 
wish was that he might not beeburied 
in consecrated ground, ov within 2 milo of any 
church or meeting-house, because h& had kept so 
much bad company in this world that he.did not 
choose to continue it in the next. Butin this he 
was not allowed to have his way. Ie was buried 


His death. 
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in the cemetety of Christ Chureh in Philadelphia, 
and many worthy citizens came to the funeral. 


When Washington, after the battle of Mon- 
mouth, saw that it was useless further to molest 
Clinton’s retreat? he marched straight for the Hud- 
son river, and on the 20th of July he encamped 
at White Biains, while his adversary took refuge 
in New York. The opposing armies occupied the 
same ground as in the autumn of 1778; but the 
‘Tho situation Americans were now the aggressive 
aeNow Yorks arty, Ilowe’s object in 1776 was the 
capture of Washington’s army; Clinton’s object 
in 1778 was limited to keeping possession of New 
York, There was now a chance for icsting the 
worth of the French alliance. With the aid of 
a powerful French fleet, it might be possible to 
capture Clinton’s army, and thus end the war 
ata blow. But this was not to be. Tho French 
flect of twelve ships-of-the-line and six frigates, 
commanded by the Count d’Estaing, sailed from 
Toulon on thej8th of April, and after a tedious 
struggle with head-winds arrived at the mouth 
of the Delaware on the 8th of July, just too late 
to intercept Lord Iowe’s squadron’ The fleet 
contained a lané force of 4,000 men, and brought 
over M. Gérard, thé first minister from France to 
the United Statese Finding nothing to do on the 
Delaware, the count proceeded to Sandy Took, 
where he was ‘boarded by Washington’s aids, Lau- 
yens and ITamilton, and a council of war was held. 
As the British fleet in the harbour consisted of only 
six ships-of-the-line, with several frigates and gr 
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boats, it seemed obvious that it might be destroyed 
or captured by Estaing’s superior force, and then 
Clinton would be entrapped in the island city. 
But this plan was defeated by a strange obstacle. 
Though the harbour of New York is ono of the 
finest in the wSrld, it has, like ‘nost harbouvs sit- 
uated at the mowths of great rivers, a bar at the 
entrance, which in 1778 was far morestroublesome 
than it is to-day. Since that time the bar has 
shifted its position and been partially worn away, 
so that the largest ships can now frecly ‘ro Pronch 

. . fleet unnblo to 
enter, except at low tide. But when catorthe ine 
the American pilots examined Estging’s °°" 
two largest ships, which carried eighty and ninety 
guns respectively, they declared it unsafe, even at 
high tide, for them to venture upon the bar, The 
enterprise was accordingly abandoned, but in its 
stead another one was ungertaken, which, if suc- 
cessful, might prove hardly less decisive than tho 
capture of New York. 

After their expulsion from Boston in the first 
year of the war, the British nevgrrrogained their 
foothold upon the mainland of New England. 
But in December, 1776, the island which gives its 
name to the state of Rhode Island had been seized 
by, Lord Perey, and the enemy shad occupied it 
ever since. From its commaiding position at the 
entrance to the Sound, it assisted them in threat 
ening the Connecticut coast; and on the other 
hand, should occasion require, it might oven enable 
them to threaten Boston with an overland attack. 
After Lord Perey’s departure for England in the 
spring of 1777, the command devolved npon Major- 
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General Richard Prescott, an unmitigated brute, 
Under his rule no citizen of Newport 
General Pres- ba pie 
enttatNen- was safe in his own house. He not 
mt ouly arrested people and threw them 
into jail without assigning any reason, but he en- 
couraged his soldiers in plundering houses and of- 
fering gross | insults to ladies, as*well as in entting 
down shadestrees and wantonly defacing the heau- 
“tiful lawns, A great loud-voieed, iraseible fellow, 
swelling with the sense of his own importance, if 
he chanced 10 meet with « Quaker who failed to 
take off his shaf, he would seiza him by the collar 
and knock his head against the wall, or strike 
him over the shoulders with the big gnarled stick 
which he usually carried. Ono night in July, as 
this petty tyrant was sleeping at a country house 
about five miles from Newport, a party of soldiers 
rowed over from the mainland in boats, mder 
the guns of threo British frigates, and, taking the 
general out of bed, carried him off in his night- 
gown. Io was sent to Washington’s headquarters 
on the IIndson., As he passed through tho village 
of Lebanon, in Connecticut, ho stopped to dine at 
an old inn kept by one Captain Alden, Te was 
politely received, and in tho course of the meal 
Mrs, Alden scterpon the table a dish of suceotash, 
whereupon Prescott, not knowing the delicious 
dish, roared, “ What do you mean by offering mo 
this hog’s food?” and threw it all upon the floor, 
The good woman retreated in tears to the kitchen, 
and presently her husband, coming in with a stout 
horsewhfp, dealt. with the boor as he deserved. 
When Prescott was exchanged for General Lee, in 
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April, 1778, he resumed the command at New- 
port, but was soon superseded by the amiable and 
accomplished Sir Robert Pigott, under whom the 
garrison was increased to 6,000 men. 

New York and Newport wore uow the only places 
held by the enefny in the United*States, and tho 
capture of either, with its anny of Joceupation, 
would be an event of prime importance, As soon 
as the enterprise was suggested, the New England 
militia began to muster in force, Mas- ‘Kacieas 
sachusetts sending a strong contingent capture the 


w,. British parri- 
under John Ifancock. General Sullit sonat Now. 


van had been in command at Fyovi- ae 
dence since April. Washington now sent him 
1,500 picked men of his Continental troops, with 
Greene, who was born hard by and knew every 
inch of the island; with Glover, of amphibious 
renown ; and Lafayette, whg was a kinsman of the 
Count d’Estaing. The New Kngland yeomanty 
soon swelled this force to about 9,000, and with 
the 4,000 French regulars and the fleet, it might 
well he hoped that General Pigot/would quickly 
be bronght to surrender. 

Tho expedition failed through the inefficient eo- 
operation of the French and the insubordination 
of the yeomanry. Estaing arrived*off the harbour 
of Newport on the 29th of July, and had a con- 
ference with Sullivan. It waseagreed that the 
Americans should land upon the east side of the 
island while the French were landtng upon the 
west side, thus intervening between the main gar- 
vison at Newport and a strong detachment which 
was stationed on Butts [Jill, at the northern end 
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of the island. By such a movement this detach. 
ment might be isolated and captured, to begin 
with, But General Pigott, divining the purpose 
of tho allies, withdiew the detachment, and con- 
centrated all his forces in and around the city. 
At this momesfs the French trobps were landing 
upon Conapicut island, intending to cross to the 
Sullivan setzog *HOrth of Newport on the morrow, ac- 
Mute eording to the agreement. Sullivan 
did not wait for them, but seeing the command- 
ing position on Butis ill evacuated, he rightly 
pushed aofoss the channel and seized it, while at 
the same time je informed Nstaing of his reasons 
for doing so. The count, not understanding the 
situation, was somewhat offended at what he 
deemed undue haste on the prt of Sullivan, but 
thus far nothing had happened to disturb the ex- 
ecution of their scheme. Ile had only to con- 
tinue landing his troops and blockade the southern 
end of the island with his flect, and Sir Robert 
Pigott was doomed. But the next day Lord Howe 
appeared off Roint Judith, with thirteen ships-of- 
the-line, seven frigates, and several small vessels, 
and Estaing, reembarking the troops he had landed 
on Conanicnut, straightway put out to sea to engage 
him. For two'days the hostile fleets mancuvred 
for tho weather-gage, and just as they were got- 
ting ready for ection there came up a terrific 
storm, which scattered them far and wide. In. 
Fa stéad of trying to destroy one another, 
‘nval brittle . 7: 
prevontod by each had to bend all his energies to sav- 
+ ing himself. So fierce was the storm 
that it was remembored in local tradition as lately 
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as 1850 as “the Great Storm.” Windows in the 
town were incrusted with sali blown up in the 
ocean spray. Great trees were torn up by the roots, 
and much shipping was destroyed along the coast. 
It was not until the 20th of August that Hs- 
taing brought if his squadron, soMewhat damaged 
from the storm. Ie now insisted ugon going to 
Boston to refit, in accordance with gen®ral instruc- 
tions received from the ministry before leaying 
home. It was urged in vain by Greene and La- 
fayette that the vessels could be repaire ed. as easily 
in Narragansett Bay as in Boston har- Filatve gaa 
bour; that by the voyage around Cape fo Beato to, 
Cod, a his crippled condition, he would 
only incur additional risk; that by staying he 
would strictly fulfil the spirit of his instructions ; 
that an army had been brought here, and stores 
collected, in reliance upon his aid; that if the ex- 
pedition were to be ruined through his failure to 
cobperate, it would sully the honour of France 
and give rise to hard feelings in America; and 
finally, that even if he felt const-ained, in spite 
of sound arguments, to go and refit at Boston, 
there was no carthly roason for his taking the 
4,000 French soldiers with him, The count was 
quite disposed to yield to these Sensible remon- 
stiances, but on calling a counoil of war ho found 
himself overruled by his officers, Estaing wags 
not himself a naval officer, but a lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the army, and if has been ‘said that the 
officers of his fleet, vexed at having a Jang-Inbber 
put over them, were glad of a chance to thwart 
him in his plans. Jlowever this may have been, it 
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was voted that the letter of the royal instructions 
must be blindly adhered to, and so on the 28d 
Estaing weighed anchor for Boston, taking the 
Jand forces with him, and leaving General Sulli- 
van in the lurch. 

Great was tl exasperation iff the American 
camp. Sullivan’s vexation found indisereet ex- 
pression int general order, in which he hoped the 
event would prove Americd “ able to procure that 
by her own arms which her allies refuse to assist 
in obtaining.” But the insubordination of the 
Waleed volunteers now came in to complicate 
ome i le the matter, Some 8,000 of them, de- 

spairing of success and impatient at be- 
ing kept from home in harvest time, marched away 
in disgust’ and went about their business, thus re- 
ducing Sullivan’s army to the same size as that of 
the enemy. The investment of Newport, by land 
had already been completed, but the speedy sue- 
cess, of the enterprise depended upon a superiority 
of foree, and in case of British reinforcements ar- 
viving from New York the Amorican situation 
would become dangerous, Upon these grounds, 
Sullivan, on the 28th, decided to retreat to the 
strong position at Butls IIill, and await events. 
Lafayette mourfted his horso and rode the seventy 
milos to Boston in’ seven hours, to beg his kins- 
man to refurn am soon us possible. Istaing de- 
spaired of getting his ships ready for many days, 
but, catching 8 spark of the young man’s enthusi- 
asm, ho, offeved to bring up his troops by land. 
Fired with fresh hope, the young marquis spurred 
back as fast as he had come, but when he arrived 
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on the scene of action all was over, As soon as 
Sullivan’s retreat was perceived the whole British 
army gave chase. After the Americans had ye- 
tired to their lines on Butts Hill, Sir Robert Pigott 
tried to carry their position by storm, and thero 
ensued an obstifate fight, in whicl® the pine ot 
conditions were in many respects sim, a ts. 
ilar to those of Bunker Hill; but this» 

time the Americans had powder enough, and the 
British weve totally defeated. This slaughter of 
their brave men was uscless. The next day Sulli- 
van received a dispatch from Washington, with 
the news that Clinton had started fyom New York 
with 5,000 men to reinforce Sir Robert Pigott, 
Under these circumstances, it was rightly thought 
best to abandon the island. The services of Gen- 
eral Glover, who had taken Washington’s army 
across the East Rivor after, the defoat of Long 
Island, and across the Delaware before the vic. 
tory of Trenton, were called into requi- ES 

te ho ontor- 
sition, and all the men and stores were prise aba 
ferriéd safely to the mainland; Lafay- ven 

ette arviving from Boston just in time to bring off 
tha pickets and covering-partics, The next day 
Clinton arrived with his 6,000 men, and the siego 
of Newport was over. 


The failure of this enterprise excited much in- 
dignation, and scemed to justify the distrust with 
which so many people vegarded the French al- 
liance. In Boston the ill-feeling found vent ina 
viot on the wharves between French and American 
sailors, and throughout New England there was 
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loud discontont. It required all Washington’s tact 
to keep peace between the ill-yoked allies, When 
Congress passed a politic resolution approving the 
eomse of the French commander, it met with no 
Uisamnitliey cordial assent from the people. When, 
of theTiench in Movember, Estain’® took his fleet to 
ane the West Indies, for purposes solely 
French, the fecling was one of lively disgust, which 
was heightened by an indisereet proclamation of 
the coung inviting the people of Canada to return 
to their old allegiance. For the American people 
regarded the‘work of Pitt as final, and at no time 
during the war did their fecling against Great 
Britain vise to such a point as to make them will- 
ing to see the French restored to their old position 
on this continent. The sagacious Vergennes un- 
derstood this so well that Estaing’s proclamation 
found little favour in his eyes. But it served none 
the less to irritate the Americans, and especially 
the people of New England. 

So far as the doparture of the fleet for the West 
Indies was cancerned, the American complaints 
were not wholly reasonable ; for the operations of 
the Trench in that quarter helped materially to 
diminish the force which Great Britain could spare 
for the war inthe United States. On the vory day 
of Estaing’s departive, Sir Ienry Clinton was 
obliged to send 5,000 men from New York to take 
part in the West India campaign. ‘This new pres- 
sure put up6n England by the necessity of warding 
off French attack went on increasing. In 1779 
England had 814,000 men under arms in various 
paris of the world, but she had so many points to 
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defend that it was difficult for her to maintain a 
sufficient force in America, In the autumn of that 
year, Sir Henry Clinton did not regard his posi- 
tion in New York as secure enough to justify him 
any longer in sparing troops for the occupation of 
Newport, and thfisland was accordéngly geagnation of 
evacuated. From this time till the end evar the 
of the war, the only point which the’ 
British succeeded in holding, north of Virginia, 
was the city of New York. After the Rhode Is- 
land campaign of 1778, no further operations oc- 
curred at the North between the two principal 
armies which could properly be said to constitute 
acampaign. Clinton’s resources were too slender 
for him to do anything but hold New York. Wash- 
ington’s resources weie too slender for him to do 
anything but sit and watch Clinton. While the 
two commanders-in-chief thus held each “other at 
bay, the rapid and violent work of the war was 
going on in the southern states, conducted by sub- 
ordinate officers. During much of this time Wash- 
ington’s army formed a cordon abont Manhattan 
Island, from Danbury in Connecticut to Elizaboth- 
town in New Jersey, and thus blockaded the en- 
emy. But while there were no decisive military 
operations in the northern states @uwing this pe- 
riod, many interesting and important eveuts oc. 
curred which demand consideratign before we go 
on to treat of the great southern campaigns which 
ended the war. 


CHAPTER XI, 
WAR ON THE FRONTIER. 


Tnx barbarous border fighting of the Revolu. 
tionary War was largely due to the fact that pow- 
erful tribes of wild Indians still confronted us on 
evory part df our steadily advancing frontier. 
Thoy would have tortured and sealped our back- 
woodsmen oyon if we had had no quavyel with 
George IIL, and there could be no lasting peace 
until they weve erushed completely. When the 
war broke ont, their alliance with the British was 
natural, but the truenlent spirit which sought to 
put that savage alliance to the worst uses was 
something which it would not be fair to aseribe to 
the British commanders in general; it must be 
charged to the account of Lord George Germaine 
and a few unworthy men who were willing to be 
his too)s, 

In the summer of 1778 this horrible border war- 
fare became the most conspicuous feature of the 
struggle, and has“afforded themes for poetry and 

e@zomance, in which the figures of the principal 
actors are seon in a lurid light. One of, these fig- 
uves is of such importance as to deserve 

Jozoph Brant, ° ’ 
Dusslonary especial mention, Joseph Brant, or 
Thayendanegea, was perhaps tho great- 
est Indian of whom we have any knowledge; cer: 
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tainly the history of the red men presents no more 
many-sided and interesting character. A pure- 
blooded Mohawk, descended from a line of distin- 
guished chiefs,! in early boyhood he became a fa- 
vonrite with Sir William Johnson, and the laughing 
black eyes of h& handsome sistersMolly Brant, so 
fascinated the rough baronet that he took her to 
Johnson Hall as his wife, after the Indian fashion, 
Sir William believed that Indians could be tamed 
and taught the arts of civilized life, and he laboured 
with great energy, and not withont some success, 
in this diffienlt task. The young Thayendanegea 
was sent to be educated at the schgol jm Lebanon, 
Connecticut, which was afterwards transferred to 
New Hampshire and developed into Daitmouth 
College. At this school he uot only became expert 
in the use of the English language, in which ho 
Icarned to write with elegance and force, but he 
also acquired some inkling of general literature 
and history. He became a member of the Mpisco- 
pal Church, qnd after leaving school he was for 
some time engaged in missionary work: among the 
Mohawks, and translated the Prayer-Book and 
parts of the New Testament into his native lan- 
guage, Ile was a man of earnest and serious char- 


acter, and his devotion to the d@murch endured 
. 

1 Te has beon somotimes described incoreotly as a half-bread, 
and even as a son of Sir William Johngon. ~ fis fathor was a Mo- 
hawk, of the Wolf clan, and gon of ono of the five chiefs who 
visited the court of Queen Anno in 1710. Tho name is sometimes 
wiongly written “ Brandt.” ‘The Indian name is pronounced as 
if wiljtton “ Thayendananga,” with aecent on penult Brant was 
not a sachem Tis eminence was peisonal, not official. Seo 
Morgan, League of the Iraquois, p, 103. 
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throughout his life. Some yeas after the peace 
of 1788, the first Episcopal chureh ever built in 
Upper Canada was ciected by Joseph Brant, from 
funds which he had collected for the purpose while 
on a visit to England. But with this chmacter of 
devout missionnty and earnest stident Thayonda- 
negea combined, in curious contrast, the attributes 
of an Trocpiois war-chief! developed to the highest 
degies of efficiency. There was no accomplish- 
ment prized by Indian naves in which he did not 
outshine all bis fellows. IIe was early called to 
take the warpath, In the ficice struggle with 
Pontiac he foyght with great distinction on the 
English side, and at the beginning of the War of 
Independence he was one of the most conspicuous 
of Iroquois war-chiefs. 

It was the most trying time that had ever come 
to these haughty lords of the wiklerness, and called 
for all the valour and"diplomacy whieh they could 
summon. Buiant was equal to the occasion, and no 
chieftain ever fought a losing cause with greater 
sphit then he. Wo have seen how at Oriskany 
ho came ‘near turning tho scale against us in one 
of tho critical moments of a preat campaign, 
From the St. Lawionee to the Susquehanna his 
namo becamo ® name of terror, Equally skilfnd 
and zealous, now *in planning the silent night 
amaroh and deadly ambush, now in preaching the 
gospel of peace, ho reminds one of some newly re- 
claimed Frisinn oy Norman warriov of the Carolin- 
gian age. But in tho righteenth century the in- 
congruity is move striking than in the tenth, in go 
far as the traits of the barbarian are more vividly 
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projected against the background of « higher civil- 
ization. It is odd to think of Thayendancgea, who 
sould outyell any of his tribe on the battlefield, 
sitting at table with Burke and Sheridan, and be- 
having with the modest grace of an English gentle- 
man, The tinctu®e of civilization It had acquired, 
moreover, was by no means superficial, Though 
engaged in many a murderous attack, Ms conduct 
was not marked by the ferocity so characteristic 
of the Iroquois, Though he sometimes approved 
the slaying of prisoners on grounds of public pol- 
joy, he was flatly opposed to tortuie, und nevor 
would allow it, He often went out, of his way to 
regeue women and children from the tomahawk, 
and the instances of his magnanimity toward sup- 
pliant enemies were very numerous, 

At the beginning of the way the influence of the 
Johnsons had kept all the Six Nations on the sido 
of the Crown, except the Oncidas and Tusearoras, 
who were prevailed upon by New England iis- 
sionaries to maintain an attitude of neutrality, 
The Indians in general wore quilo incapable of 
understanding the issue involved in the contest, 
but Brant had some compiehension of ib, and 
looked at the matter with Tory eyes. srtanet 

: . to Tories of 
The loyalists in cential New York \foro gestcan Now 
numerous, bat the patriot party yvas the 
stronger, and such fierce enmities were avousod in. 
this frontier socioty that most of the Tories wore 
obliged to abandon their homes and flee to the 
wilds of western New York and Upper Canada, 
where -they made the beginnings of tho first Eng. 
lish settlement in that country. There, undor 
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their leaders, the Johnsons, with Colonel John 
Butler and his son Walter, they had thoir head- 
quarters ab Fort Niagara, where they were joimed 
by Brant with his Mohawks. Secure in the pos- 
session of that remote stronghold, they made it the 
starting-point of their frequent afld terrible exeur- 
sions against the communities which had cast them 
forth. ‘Teso rough frontiersmen, many of them 
Scotch Iighlanders of the old stripe, whose vraid- 
ing and reaving propensities had been little changed 
by their life in an American wilderness, were in 
every way fit comrades for their dusky allies. 
Clothed in blankets and moccasins, decked with 
beads and feathers, and hideous in war-paint, it 
was not easy to distinguish them from the stalwart 
barbarians whose fiendish eruelties they often imi- 
tated and sometimes surpassed. Border tradition 
tells of an Indian who, after murdering a young 
mother with her three children, as they sat by the 
evening fireside, was moved to pity by the sight of 
a little infant sweetly smiling at him from its cra- 
dle; but his Tory comrade picked up tho babo 
with the point of his bayonet, and, as he held it 
writhing in mid-air, exclaimed, “Is not this also 
ad—drebel?” There are many tales of like im- 
port, and whether always true or not they scem to 
show the reputation which these wretched men had 
won. Tho Torydeaders took less pains than Thay- 
endanegen to provent useless slaughter, and some 
of the atrocities permitied by Walter Butler have 
never been outdone in the history of savage war- 
fare. 

During the year 1778 the finder became ihe 
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scene of misery such as had not beon witnessed 
since the’ time of Pontiac, Early in July there 
came a" blow at which the whole country stood 
aghast. The valley of Wyoming, situated in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, where the Susquehanna 
makes its way through a huge clefs in 

the mountains, had become celebrated, Wunme au 
for the umivalled fertility and beanty quacen 
which, like the fatal gift of some un. "tet 
friendly power, served only to make it an ocension 
of strife. The lovely spot lay within, the limits of 
the charter of Connecticut, granted in 1662, accord- 
ing to which that colony or plantation was to cx- 
tend westward to the Pacifie Occan. It also lay 
within the limits of the charter of 1681, by which 
the proprietary colony of Pennsylvania had been 
founded. Aboné one hundred people from Con- 
necticut had settled in Wypming in 1762, but 
within a year this little settlement was wiped ont 
in blood and fire by the Delaware Indians, In 
1768 some Pennsylvanians began to sottle in the 
valley, but they were soon ousted by a second de. 
tachment of Yankees, and for three years a min. 
jature war was kept up, with varying forlunos, 
until at last the Connectiené men, under Zebulon 
Butler and Lazarus Stewart, wore Victorious. In 
1771 the question was referred to the Jaw-officors 
of the Crown, and the claim of @onncetieut was 
sustained, Settlers now began to come rapidly, — 
the forerunners of that great Now England migra- 
tion which in these latter days has founded so 
many thriving states in the West. By the year 
1778 the population of the valley exceeded 8,000, 
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distributed in several pleasant hamlets, with town. 
- meetings, schools and churehes, and all the char- 
acteristics of New England orderliness and thrift. 
Most of the people were from Connecticut, and 
were enthusiastic and devoted patriots, but in 1776 
a few settlers from the Ifudson’ valley had come 
in, and, exhibiting Tory sympathies, were soon af- 
ter expelfed, Jere was an excellent opportunity 
for the loyalist border ruffians to wreak summary 
vengeance upon their enemies. Tere was a settle. 
ment peculiarly exposed in position, regarded with 
no friendly eyes by its Pennsylvania neighbours, 
and, moreovey ill provided with defenders, for it 
had sent the best part of its trained militia to 
serve in Washington’s army. 

These cirenmstances did not escape the keen 
eye of Colonel John Butler, And in June, 1778, 
he took the war-path from Niagara, with a com- 
pany of his own rangers, a vegiment of Johnson's 
Greens, and a band of Senecas; in all about 1,200 
men. Reaching the Susquehanna, they glided 
down the swift stream in bark canoes, landed a 
little above the doomed settlement, and began thei 

work of murder and pillage. Constor- 

Mannncra at ; jel 
Syouhg,, nation filled the valley. The women 
: an@ children wore huddled in a block- 
house, and Colonel Zebulon Butler, with 800 men, 
went out to meas the enomy. There seemed to be 
no choice but to fight, though tho odds were so 
desperate. ‘As the enemy came in sight, late in 
the afternoon of July 8d, the patriots charged 
upon them, and for about an hour there was a 
flerce struggle, till, overwhelmed by weight of 
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numbers, the little band of defenders broke and 
fled, Some made their way to the fort, and a few 
eseaped to the mouniains, but nearly all were over- 
taken and slain, save sueh as were reserved for the 
horrors of the night. The second anniversary of 
independence was ushered in witl? dreadful orgies 
in the valley of Wyoming. Some of the prisoners 
were burned at the stake, some were laid upon hot 
embers and held down with pitchforks till they 
died, some were hacked with knives, Sixteen 
poor fellows were arranged in a ciycle, while an 
old half-breed hag, known as Queen Risther, and 
supposed to be a granddanghter of the famous 
Frontenac, danced slowly around the ring, shvick- 
ing a death-song as she slew them one after the 
other with her tomahawk. 

The next day, when the fort surrendered, no 
more lives were taken, but fhe Indians plundered 
and burned all the houses, while the inhabitants 
fled to the woods or to the nearest sctllemonts on 
the Lehigh and Delaware, and the yale of Wyo- 
ming was for a time abandoned. Dreadful suffer- 
ings attended the flight. A hundred women and 
children perished of fatigue and starvation in try- 
ing to cross the swamp, which has since baon 
Imown to this day as tho « Shades of Death.” 
Several children were born in that fearful spot, 
only to die there with their u&happy mothers, 
Sueh horrors needed no exaggeration in tho tell- 
ing, yet from the confused reports of the fugitives, 
magnified by popular rumour, a tale of wholesale 
slaughter went abroad which was even worse than 
the reality, but which careful research has long 
since completely disproved. 
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The popular reputation of Brant as an incarnate 
demon rests largely upon the part which he was for- 
merly supposed to have taken in the devastation of 
Wyoming. But the “ monster Brant,” who figures 
so conspicuonsly in Campbell's celebrated poem, 
was not even present on this occasion, Thayen- 
danegea was at that time at Niagara. Tt was not 

long, however, before he was concerned 
Massrore at . « * ’ Cr 
Glow var in a bloody affair in which | Walter 
Bniler was principal. The village of 
Chenry Valley, in eontral New York, was de- 
stroyed on tho 10th of November by a party of 
700 Tories and Indians. All the houses were 
burned, and about fifty of the inhabitants muv- 
dered, without regard to age or sex." Many other 
atrocious things were done in the course of this 
year; but the affairs of Wyoming and Cherry 
Valley made a deeper impression than any of the 
others. Among the victims there were many re- 
fined gentlemen and ladies, well mown in the 
northern states, and this was especially the case of 
Cherry Valley. 

Washington made up his mind that exemplary 
vengeance must be taken, and the source of the 
evil extinguished as far as possible. An army of 
guttvav'sox 5,000 mon was sent out in the summer 
potlitton, of 1779, with instructions to lay waste 
the country of the hostile Iroquois and capture 
the nest of Tory miscreants at Fort Niagara. 
The command of the expedition was offered to 

1 It has been shown that on thig oceasion Thayendanegea did 


what he conld to restrain the ferocity of his savage followers. 
Seo Stone’s Life of Brant, i, 379-381, 
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Gates, and when he testily declined it, as vequir- 
ing too much hard work from a man of his years, 
it was given to Sullivan. To prepare such an 
army for penetrating to a depth of four hundred 
miles through tke forest was no Jight task; and 
before they had reached the Iroquois country, 
Brant had sacked the town of Minisinle gnd anni- 
hilated a force of militia sent to oppose him. Yet 
the expedition was well timed for the purpose of 
destroying the growing crops of the enemy. ‘The 
army advanced in two divisions. ‘The right wing, 
under, General James Clinton, proceeded up the 
valley of the Mohawk as far as Canajohavic, and 
then turned to the southwest; while the left wing, 
under Sullivan himself, asconded the Susquehanna, 
On the 22d of August the two columns mot at 
Tioga, and one week ler they found the enomy 
at Newtown, on the site ofthe present town of 
Elmira, — 1,500 Tories and Indians, led hy Sir 
John Johnson in person, with both the Butlers 
and Thayendanegea. In the battle which onsuctt, 
the enemy was routed with great slaugh- ug Ase: 
ter, while the American loss was less {owa, Auge 2, 
than fifty. No further resistance was 

made, but the army was annoyod in,every possible 
way, and stragglers were now ayd thon caught and 
tortured to death. On one occasion, a young licu- 
tenant, named Boyd, was captured while leading a 
scouting party, and fell into the hands of ono of 
the Butlers, who threatened to give him up to tor. 
ture unless he should disclose whatever he knew 
of General Sullivan's plans. On his refusal, he 
was given into the hands of a Seneca demon, 


Be 
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named Little Beard; and after being hacked and 
plucked to pieces with a refinement of cruelty 
which tho pen refuses to describe, his torments 
wore ended by disembowelling. 

Such horrors served only tg exasperate tho 
American troofis, and whilo they do not seem to 
havo takep life unnecessarily, they certainly car- 
vied out their orders with great zeal and thorough- 
ness. Tho Iroquois tribes were so far advanced in 
the agricultural stage of development that they 
were incl more dependent upon their crops than 
upon the Chaso for subsistence ; and they had be- 
sides learned gome of tho arts of civilization from 
their white neighbours. Their long wigwams were 
artes beginning to givo place tof ramed houses, 
the Iraq with chimneys 5 their extensive fields 

were planted with corn and beans; and 
their orchards yieldgd apples, pears, and peaches 
in immense profusion. All this pyosperity was 
now brought to an ond. From Tioga the Amer- 
joan army marched through the entire country of 
the Cayugas and Senceas, laying waste the corn- 
fields, burning tho houses, and cutting down all 
the fruit-trees, More than forty villages, the 
largest containing 128 houses, wero razed to the 
ground. So forvible © vongeance had not over. 
taken the Long Ilouso,since the days of Frontenac. 
The region thus dovastated had come to be the 
most important domain of the Confederacy, which 
never recovered from the blow thus inflicted. The 
winter of 1779-80 was one of the coldest ever 
known in America, —so cold that the harbour of 
New York was frozen solid enough to bear troops 
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and artillery,’ while the British in the city, de- 
prived of the aid of their fleet, spent tho winter in 
daily dread of attack. During this extreme season 
the honseless Cayugas and Senceas wero overtaken 
by famine and, pestilence, and the diminution in 
their numbers was never afterwirds mado good. 
The stronghold at Niagara, howevgr, was not 
wrested from Thayendanegea. That fit of Sul- 
livan’s expedition was a failure. From increasing 
sickness among the soldiers and want of proper 
food, he deemed it impracticable to take his large 
force beyond the Geneseo river, and? aveonlingly 
he turned back toward the scabgard, arriving in 
New Jersey at the end of October, after a total 
march of more than seven hundred miles. 

Though so much harrying had been done, tho 
snake was only scotched, after all. Nothing short 
of the complete annihilation, of the say- Shag ata 
age enemy would ‘have put a stop to his ron iia He 
inroads. Before winter was over dive 
vengeance fell upon the Oneidas, who wore now 
regarded by their brethren as traitors to tho Con- 
federacy; they wero utterly crushed by ,Chayen- 
danegea. J’or two years more tho tomahawk: and 
firebrand were busy in the Mohawk valley, 1 
was arcign of terror. Block-horfies were oveoted 
in every neighbourhood, into “which forty or fifty 
families could crowd together a& the first note of 
alarm. The farmers ploughed and harvested in 
companies, keeping their rifles within easy reach, 

» while pickets and scouts pecred in every direction 

1 Cannon wore wheeled on the solid ica from Staton Tastand to 

the city. Seo Stone's Life of Brant, ii, fd. 
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for signs of the stealthy foe. Tn battles with the 
militia, of which there were several, the enemy, 
with his greatly weakened foree, was now gener. 
ally worsted; but nothing could cxeeed the bold- 
ness of his raids. On one or two occasions ho 
came within a féw miles of Albany. Once a small 
party of Toxics actually found their way into the 
city, with intent to assassinate General Schuyler, 
and came vory near succeeding, In no other part 
of the United States did the war ontail so munch 
suffering as on the New York border. During 
the five years ending with 1781, the population 
of Tryon county was reduced by two thirds of its 
amount, and in the remaining third there were 
more than three hundred widows and two thou- 
sand orphan children. 


This cruel warfare, so damaging to the New 
York frontier setUements and so fatal to the Six 
Nations, was really part of a desultory conflict 
which raged at intervals from north to south along 
our whole western border, and resulted in the 
total overthrow of British authority beyond the 
tuo witter.  Alleghanies. The vast region between 
tre aha these, mountains and tho Mississippi 
_— viver —a, territory more than twice as 
largo as the German Empire — was at that time an 
almost unbroken Wilderness. A. few Ivench towns 
garrisoned by British troops, as at Natchez, Kas- 
kaskia, and Cahokia on the Mississippi river, at 
Vincennes, on the Wabash, and at Detroit, suf- 
fieed to represent the sovereignty of George III, 
and to exercise a very dubious control over the 
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wild tribes that roamed through these primeval 
solitudes. When tho thirteen colonies declared 
themselves independent of the British Crown, the 
ownership of this western territory was for the 
moment left undecided, Portions of it wore 
claimed by Massachusetts, Connedicat, New York, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, on tho 
strength of their old charters or of theff relations 
with the Indian tribes, Little respect, however, 
was paid to tho quaint terminology of charters 
framed in an age when almost nothing was known 
of American geography; and it was virtually left 
for circumstances to determine toavhom the wost- 
ern country should belong. It was now very for- 
tunate for the United States that tho policy of 
Pitt had wrested this all-important territory from 
the French. For to conquer from tho British 
enemy so remote a region _lvas foasiblo ; but to 
have sought to obtain it from a power with which 
we were forming an alliance would have been dif- 
cult indeed, 

The commanding approach to this torritory was 
by the town and fortress of Pittshwurgh, tha,“ Gato- 
way of the West,” from which, through the Ohio 
river and its tributary streams, an army might 
penetrate with comparative ease to“any part of tho 
vast Mississippi valloy. ‘Thd possession of this 
gateway had for some years beenea sub- Rhahy bo. 

Po 


ject of dispute between Pennsylvania Bye remy 


and Virginia. Though the question was {reinator 
ultimately settled in favour of Pennsyl. of Pat Pit 
vania, yet for the present Virginia, which had the 


longest arm, kept her hold upon the commanding 
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citadel. To Virginia its possession was then, a 
matter of peculiar importance, for her population 
had already begun to overflow its mountain bar. 
riers, and, pressing down the Ohio valley, had 
made the beginnings of the state of Kentucky, 
Virginia and North Carolina, lying farther west- 
ward than ,any of the other old states, were natu- 
rally theirst to send colonies across the Allegha- 
nies. It was not long before the beginning of the 
war that Daniel Boone had explored the Kentucky 
river, and that Virginia surveyors had gono down 
the Ohio as far as the presont site of Louisville, 
Conflicts ensued with the Indians, so fierce and 
deadly that this region was long known as the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground.” 

During this troubled period, the hostile fecling 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia was nourished 
by the conflicting interests of the people of those 
two colonies in respect to the western country and 
its wild inhabitants. The Virginians entered the 
country as settlers, with intent to take possession 
of the soil and keep the Indians ata distance; but 
there yere many people in Pennsylvania who 
voaped large profits from trade with the savages, 
and therefore did not wish to see them dispossessed 
of thoiv border”forests and driven westward, Tho 
Virginia fronticrsnien wore angry with tho Penn. 
sylvania tradersnfor selling rifles and powder to 
the redsking, and buying from them horses stolen 
from white men. This, they alleged, was practi- 
eally inciting the Indians to deeds of plunder and 
outrage. In the spring of 1774, there seemed to 
be serious danger of an outbreak of hostilities at 
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Fort Pitt, when the attention of Virginia was all 
at once absorbed in a bricf but hard-fought war, 
which had a most important bearing upon the 
issue of the American struggle for independenco, 
This border war of 1774 has sometimes been 
known as “ Cresap’s War,” but mre recently, and 
with less impropriety, as ‘ Lord Dun- 
miore'’s War.” It was conducted under 
the general direction of the Earl of 
Dunmore, last royal governor of Virginia ; and in 
the political excitement of tho time there were 
some who believed that he actually contrived to stir 
up the war out of malice aforethought, in order to 
hamper the Virginians in their impending strnggle 
with the mother-country. Dunmore’s agent, or 
lieutenant, in western Virginia, Dr. John Connolly, 
was a violent and unserupulous man, whoso avro- 
gance was as likely to be directed against friondly 
as against hostile Indians, anf it was supposed that 
he acted under the carl’s secret orders with intent 
to bring on a war. But the charge is ill-supported 
and quite improbable. According to some writers, 
the true canse of the war was the slaying of the 
whole family of tho friendly chief Logan, aud 
doubtless this event furnished the occasion for the 
outbreak of hostilities. It was e@nspicnous in o 
series of outrages that had beet going on for years, 
such as are always apt to occur an tho frontior be- 
tween advancing civilization and resisting barba- 
rism. John Logan, or Tagahjuté, was of Cayuga 
descent, a chief of the Mingos, a brave and honest 
man, of fine and stately presence. Ie had always 
been kind and hospitable to the English settlers, 
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perhaps in accordance with the traditional policy 
of his Iroquois forefathers, —a tradition which by 
1774 had lost much of its strength. In April of 
that year some Indian depredations occurred on 
the upper Ohio, which led Dy. Connolly to issue 
instructions, watning the settlers to bo on their 
guard, as an attack from tho Shawnees was to be 
Kogan ma apprehended. Captain Michael Cresap 
Chessy. was a pioncer from Maryland, a brave 
man and sterling patriot; but as for the Indians, 
his feelings toward them were like those of most 
backwoodsmen. Cresap not mnnaturally inter. 
preted the instrnetions from Dunmore’s lieutenant 
as equivalent to a declaration of war, and he pro- 
ceeded forthwith to slay and scalp some friendly 
Shawnees. As is apt to be'the case with reprisals 
and other unreasoning forms of popular vengeance, 
the blow fell in the wrong quarter, and innocent 
people were made seapogoats for the guilty. Cre- 
sap’s party next started off to attack Logan’s camp 
at Yellow Creck; but presently bethinking them- 
selyes of Logan’s well-known friendliness toward 
the whites, as they argued with ono another, they 
repented of their purpose, and turned their steps 
in another direction. But hard by the Mingo 
encampment afwretch named Greathouse had set 
up a whiskey shop, and thither, on the last day of 
April, repaired Logan’s family, nine thirsty bar- 
barians, male and female, old and young. When 
they had become dead drunk, Greathouse and two 
or three of his cronies illustrated their peculiar 
view of the purport of Connolly’s instructions by 
butchering them all iv cold blood, The Indians 
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of the border needed no stronger provocation for 
rushing to arms, Within a few days Logan’s men 
had taken a dozen scalps, half of them from young 
children. Mingos and Shawnees were joined by 
Wyandots, Delawares, and Senecas, and the dis- 
mal tale of blaging cabins and ssurdored women 
was renewed all along the frontier. It was in vain 
that Lord Dunmore and his lieutenant® disclaimed 
responsibility for the massacre at Yellow Creek, 
The blame was by all, the Indians and many of 
the whites laid upon Cresap, whose name has been 
handed down to posterity as that of the web-villain 
in this rough border romance, The pathetic speech 
of the bereaved Logan to Dunmore’s envoy, John 
Gibson, was preserved and immortalized by Jeffer- 
son in his “ Notes on Virginia,” and has been de- 
claimed by thousands of American school-boys, Tn 
his comments Jefferson spoke of Cresap as “a man 
infamous for the many murdérs he had committed 
upon these injured people.” Jefferson here simply 
gave voice to the tradition which had started into 
full life as carly as June, 1774, when Sir William 
Johnson wrote that “a certain Mr, Cressop had 
trepanned and murdered forty Indians gn tho Ohio, 
+» and that the unworthy anthor of this wanton 
act is fled.” Tho charge mado by*Jofferson was 
answered at the time, but continued to live on in 
tradition, until finally disposed pt in 1851 by 
Brantz Mayer+ The origin of tho mi8conception 
is doubtless to bo traced to the insignificance of 


1 Ina paper rend before the Maryland Mistorical Soviety, Sve 
alao his Logan and Cresap, Albany, 1867, Tho story is woll told 
by Mr, Theodore Roosovelt, in his admirablo book, The Winning 
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Greathouse. In trying to shield himself, Connolly 
deposed Cresap from command, but he was pres- 
ently reinstated by Lord Dunmore, 

In June of the next year, Captain Cresap marched 
to Cambridge at the heal of 180 Maryland rifle- 
men; but durin@y the carly autuntn ho was seized 
with illness, and while making his way homeward 
pothor “died at New York, at the age of thirty- 
Sroien three, Ilis grave is still to be seen in 
Trinity churchyard, near the door of the north 
transept. Tho Indian chief with whose name his 
has so long Been associated was some time aftor- 
wards tomahayked by a brother Indian, in tho 
course of a drunken affray. 

The war thas ushered in by the Yellow Croek 
massacre was an event of cardinal importance in 
the history of our western fronticr. It was ended 
by the decisive battle at Point Pleasant, on the 
Great Kanawha (Ocfobor 10, 1774), in which the 
Indians, under the famous Shawnee chief Corn. 
stalk, were totally defeated by the backwoodsmen 
under Andrew Lewis, This defeat so cowed the 
Battal 9 | Indians hak they wae fain to purchase 
Palnt Posse nonce by surrendering all their claims 
aeenees upon the hunting-grounds south of the 
Ohio. It kep® the northwostern tribes eompara- 
tively quiet during*the first two years of the Revo- 
lntionary War, and thus opencil the way for white 
settlers to rush into Kontucky, Tho four years 


of the West, Now York, 880, Though T leave tho presont chup- 
ter mainly ag it was written in 1883, I havo, in revising it for 
publication, derived ono or two valuable hints from Mi, Roose- 
volt’s work. 
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following the battle of Point Pleasant saw romark- 
able and portentous changes on the frontier, It 
was just at the beginning of Lord Danmore’s war 
that Parliament passed the Quebee Act, of which 
the practical effect, had it ever been enforced, 
would have been the extension of*Canada south. 
ward to the Ohio river. In contravention of old 
“charters, it wonld have deprived the Aiorioan 
colonies of the great northwestern territory, But 
the events that followed upon Lord Dunmore’s 
war soon rendered this part of the Quebeo Act a 
nullity, i Bes 

In 1775, Richard [enderson of North Carolina 
purehased from the Cherokees tho trach between 
the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers, and at the 
same time Boonesborough and Iarrodsburg were 
founded by Daniel Boone and James gettomontor 
Harrod. As a party of these bold back- “"uely) 
woodsmen were encamping néar tho sources of the 
southern fork of the Licking, they heard the news 
of the victory which ushered in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and forthwith gave the namo of Lex. 
ington to the place of their encampment, on which 
a thriving city now stands. Thoso now sottle- 
ments were not long in organizing themselves into 
a state, which thoy called Transylvania, Courts 
were instituted, laws onacted, ind a militia en- 
rolled, and a delogate was sont to ho Continental 
Congress; but finding that Virginia still claimed 
their allegiance, they yielded their pretensions to 
autonomy, and were organized for the present as. 
a county of the mother state. The so-called 
“county” of Kentucky, comprising the whole of 
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the present state of that name, with an area ono 
fourth larger than that of Scotland, was indeed 
of for tiidalle dimensions for a county. 

The settlement of Tennessee was going on at 
andof eastan tho seune time, The movement of pop- 
Teunosseoulati}n for some time bad a southwest. 
ward tr end, along the great valleys inclosed by the 
Appalachian ranges, so that frontiorsmen from 
Pennsylvania found their way down the Shonan- 
doah, and thence the stream of Virginian migra- 
tion reached the Watauga, the Holston, and the 
French Broad, in the midst of the most magnifi- 
cent scenery past of the Rocky Mountains. At 
the same time there was a westward movement 
from North Carolina across the Great Smoky 
range, and the defeat of the Regulators by Gov- 
ernor Tryon at the battle of the Alamance in 1771 
no doubt did much to give strength and volume to 
this movement. TH way was prepared in 1770 
by James Robertson, who penetrated the wilder- 
ness as far as the banks of the Watauga, Forts 
were soon erected there and on the Nolichuelky. 
The settlement grew apace, and goon came into 
conflict with tho most warlike and poworful of the 
southorn tribes of Indians, ‘The Cherokees, like 
the Iroquois a the North, had fought on the Eng- 
lish side in the Seven Years’ War, and had ren- 
dered some sewico, though of small valuo, at the 
capture of Fort Duquesne, arly in the Revolu- 
tionary War fierce feuds with the encroaching set- 
stleys led them to take sides with the British, and 
in company with Tory guerrillas they ravaged the 
frontier. In 1776, the Watauga settlement was 


a 
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attacked, and invasions were made into Georgia 
and South Carolina. But the blow re- 

; Try, .1,, Dafoat of tho 
coiled upon the Cherokves, Their Gierotoes on 

7 tho Watauga. 
country was laid waste by troops from 
the Carolinas, under Andrew Williamson and 
Griffith Rutherford; their attack upon the Wa- 
tanga settlement was defeated by James,Robert- 
son and John Sevier; and in 1777 they wore 
forced to make treaties venouncing for the most 
part their claims upon the territory between the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland riverg. 

Robertson and Sevier wero the most commanding 
and picturesque figures in Tennessee history until 
Andrew Jackson came upon the scone; and. their 
military successes, moreover, like those of “Old 
Tlickory,” were of the utmost importance to the 
whole country. This was especially true of their 
victory at the Watauga; for had the settlement 
there been swept away by the savages, ts conso- 
it would have uncovered the great 
Wilderness Road to Lexington and Uarrodsburg, 
and the Kentucky scttlement, thus fatally iso- 
lated, would very likely have had to be abawdoned, 
The Watauga victory thus helped to secure in 1776 
the ground won two years bofore,at tho Great 
Kanawha.! z 

Such wore the beginnings of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and such was the progress flready made to 
the west of the mountains, when the next evingis Baaes 
and longest step was taken by George Sl. 
Rogers Clark, During tho years 1776 and 1777,* 


1 This point has been well elucidated by Mr, Roosovelt in his 
Winning of the West, vol. i. pp. 240, 906, 
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Colonel Henry UHamilton, the British commander 
at Detroit, was busily engaged in preparing a gen- 
eral attack of Tudian tribes upon the narthwest- 
erm fronticr. Such concerted action among these 
barbarians was difficult to organize, and the moral 
affect of Lord Danmore’s war doubtless served to 
postpong i There were isolated assaults, how- 
over, upon Boonesborough and Wheeling and in 
the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh. . While Tamil 
ton was thus scheming and intriguing, a gallant 
young Virginian was prepaing a most effective 
counter-strvoke, In the lato autumn of 1777, 
George Rogews Clark, then just twonty-five years 
old, was making his way back from Kentucky 
along the Wilderness Road, and heard with oxul- 
tation the news of Burgoyne's surrender, Clark 
was a man of bold originality, Ie had been well 
edueated by that cxeellent Scotch school-master, 
Donald Robertson, among whose pupils was James 
Madison. In 1772, Clark was practising the pro- 
fession of a land surveyor upon the upper Ohio, 
and he rendered valuable service as a scout in 
the campaign of tho Great Kanawha. For skill 
in wooderaft, as for indomitable porseverance and 
courage, ho had few cquals, Ho was a man of 
pieturesque and stately presence, like an old Norso 
viking, tall and massive, with ruddy cheeks, au- 
burn hair, and fiorcing blue eyes sunk deep under 
thiek yellow brows. 

When he heard of tho “convention” of Sara- 
toga, Clark was meditating a stroke ag momentous 
in the annals of the Mississippi valley as Bur- 
goyne’s overthrow in the annals of the Hudson, 
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He had sent spies through the Illinois country, 
without giving thom any inkling of his purpose, 
and from what he could Sather from their reports 
he had made up his mind that by & ciurs con 

bold and sudden movement the whole @yyorme, 
region could be sceured and the British '*"° ne; 
commander checkmated. On arriving in Virginia, 
he laid his schemo before Governor Pathiek Tleury 5 
and Jefferson, Wythe, and Madison were also taken, 
into his confidence. The plan met with warm 
approval; but as secrecy and dispatch wore indis- 
pensable, it would not do to consult the legislature, 
and little could be done beyond authorizing the 
adventurous young man to raise a force of 350 
men and collect material of war at Pittsburgh. 
People supposed that his object was merely to de- 
fend the Kentucky settlements. Clark had a hard 
winter's work in enlisting mon, but at longth in 
May, 1778, having collected*a flotilla of boats and 
a few pieces of light artillery, he started from 
Pittsburgh with 180 picked riflemen, and vowed 
swiftly down the Ohio river a thousand miles to 
its junction with the Mississippi, Tho British 
garrison at Kaskaskia had beon removed, Lo 
strengthen the pasts at Detroit and Niagava, and 
the town was an easy prey. Tlidif his boats ina 
creck, Clark marched across tl praivic, and soized 
the place without resistance, ko French inhab- 
itants were not ill-disposed toward the chango, 
especially when they heard’ of the new alliance 
between the United States and Louis XVL, and 
Clark showed consummate skill in playing upon 
their feelings, Cahokia and two other neighbour- 
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ing villages were easily persuaded to submit, and 
the Catholic priest Gibault volunteered to carry 
Clark’s proposals to Vifcenncs, on the Wabash ; 
upon receiving the message this important post 
likewise submitted. As Clark had seeured the 
friendship of tke Spanish commandant at St. 
Louis, he felé secure from molestation for the 
present, fimG sent a party home to Virginia with 
the news of his bloodless conquest. The territory 
north of the Ohio was thus annexed to Virginia as 
the “county ” of Hlinois, and a foree of 500 men 
was raised for"ils defence. i 
When these Proceedings came to the cars of 
Colonel IZamilton at Detroit, he started out with a 
little army of about 500 men, regulars, Tories, and 
Indians, anid after a march of seventy days through 
the primeval forest reached Vincennes, and took 
possession of it. Ie spent the winter intriguing 
with the Indian tribe¥ and threatened the Spanish 
governor at St. Lonis with dire vengeance if he 
should Jend aid or countenance to the nefarious 
proceedings of the American rebels. Meanwhile, 
the orafly Virginian was busily at work, Sending 
a fow boats, with light artillery and provisions, to 
ascend the Ohio and Wabash, Clark started oyer- 
Chenin of Tan from Kaskaskia with 180 men; 
Yeeoue and after an arduous winter march of 
sixteey days across the drowned lands 

in what is now the state of Illinois, he appeared 
bofore Vincennes in time to pick up his boats and 
cannon, In the evening of February 28d the town 
surrendered, and the townspeople willingly assisted 
in the assault upon the fort. After a brisk can- 
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nonade and musket-fire for twenty hours, Tamilton 
surrendered at discretion, and British authority in 
this region was forever at an end.! An expedition 
descending from Pittsburgh in boats had already 
captured Natchez and ousted the British from the 
lower Mississippi. Shortly after, the Cherokees 
and other Indians whom [Iamilton had dacited to 
take the war-path were overwhelmed by Colonel 
Shelby, and on the upper Ohio and Alleghany the 
Indian country was so thoroughly devastated by 
Colonel Brodhead that all along the,frontior there 
reigned a profound peace, instead of the carnival 
of burning and scalping which tl» British com- 
mander had contemplated. 

The stream of immigration now began to flow 
steadily. Fort Jefferson was established on the 
Mississippi river to guard the mouth of the Ohio, 
Another fortress, higher up gu the beantiful river 
which La Salle had discovered and Clark had con- 
quered, became the site of Louisville, so named in 
honour of our ally, the French king. James Rob- 
ertgon again appeared on the seene, and Roiinanané ot 
became the foremost pioneer in middie tulditta Sou 
Tennessee, as he had alveady led tho 
colonization of the eastern part of that great state. 
On a bold bluff on tho southern bank of the Cum- 
berland yiver, Robertson founded a city, which 
took its name from the gallant G@heral Nash, who 
fell in the battle of Germantown ; and among the 
cities of tho fair South there is to-day noue more 
thriving than Nashville. Thus by degrees was our 


1 Mr, Roosovelt’s account of Clark's oxpedition (vol. it. pp. Bi= 
00) is extremely graphic and spirited. 
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grasp firmly fastened upon the western country, 
and year by year grew stronger. 

In the gallery of our national herocs, George 
Rogers Clark deserves a conspicuous and hononra- 
ble place. It was due to his boldness and sagacity 
that when our ommissioners at Paris, in 1782, 
were engaged in their difficult and del- 
Imporfaneo ef, & ri 
Claas xeato work of thwarting our not too 
friendly Hrench ally, while arranging 
terms of peace with the British onemy, the fortified 
posts on the Mississippi and the Wabash were held 
by Amcriesn ‘garrisons. Possession is said to be 
nine points in fhe law, and while Spain and France 
were iniriguing to keep us out of the Mississippi 
valley, we wero in possession of it, ‘The military 
onterprise of Clark was crowned by tho diplomacy 
of Jay. The four cardinal events in the history 
of our western fronticr during the Revolution ave: 
(1) the defeat of thé Shawnees and their allies at 
Point Pleasant in 1774; (2) the defeat of the 
Cherokees on the Watanga in 1776; (8) Clark’s 
conquest of the Illinois country in 1778-79; (4) 
tho detection and thwarting of tho French diplo- 
macy in 1782 by Jay. When Washington tool 
command of the Goutinental army at Cambridge, 
in 1775, the population and jurisdiction of the 
thirteen united efmmonwenlths scarcely reached 
beyond tho Allgghanies; it was due to tho sevics 
of events here briefly recounted that when he laid 
down his command at Annapolis, in 1788, the 
domain of the independent United States was 
bounded on the west by the Mississippi river. 

1 See my Critical Period of American History, clap. i. 
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Clark’s Jast years were spent in poverty and 
obscurity at his sister’s home, near Louisville, 
where he died in 1818 It was his younger 
brother, William Clark, who in company with 
Meriwether Lewis made the famous expedition to 
the Columbia river in 1804, tus giving the 
United States a hold upon Oregon. 


To retwmn to our story,— Lord George Ger- 
maine’s plan for breaking the spivil of tho Amer- 
icans, in so far as it depended upon the barbarous 
aid which his Indian allics could rénder, had not 
thus far proved very successful. Terrible damage 
had been wrought on the frontic?, especially in 
Pennsylvania and New York, but the net result 
had been to weaken the Indians and loosen the 
hold of the British upon tho continent, while tho 
American position was on the whole ymautng ox 
strengthened. The warfareswhich the ?lt 
British themselves conducted in the north after 
the Newport campaign, degenorated into a series 
of marauding oxpeditions unworthy of civilized 
soldiers. They seem to have Jearned a bad lesson 
from their savage allies, While Sir Ierry Clin- 
ton’s force was beleaguered in Now York, he now 
and thon found opportunities for Xetaching some 
small force by sea, to burn aad plunder defonee- 
loss villages on tho coast, in aceoydance with Lord 
George’s instructions, During the antumn of 
1778 the pretty island of Martha’s Vineyard was 
plundered from end to ond, tho towns of New Bed- 
ford and Fair Taven, with all tho shipping in 
their harbours, were burned, and similar havoc 
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was wrought on the coast of New Jersey. At Old 
Tappan some American dragoons, asleep in a barn, 
were captured by Sir Charles Grey’s troops, — and 
thirty-seven of them were bayeneted in cold blood, 
Fifty-five light infantry belonging to Pulaski’s le- 
gién wore similfrly surprised at night by Captain 
Ferguson and wl but five were massacred. Tn 
May, 1TH General Mathews was sent with 2,500 
men to Virginia, where ho sacked tho towns of 
Portsmouth and Norfolk, with eruclties worthy of 
a medieval fiecbooter. Every house was burned 
to the ground, many unarmed: citizens were mur. 
dored, and delicate ladies were abandoned to the 
diabolical passions of a brutal soldiery. In July 
the enterprising Tryon conducted a raiding expe- 
dition along the coast of Connesticut, At New 
Vaven he burned the ships in the harbour and 
two or three strects of warehouses, and slow sev- 
eral citizens; his inténtion was to burn the whole 
eyon's pro COWES but the neighbouring yeomanry 
getdings, duly quickly swarmed in and drove the Brit. 

ish to their ships, Next day the British 
landed ab Fairfield and uiterly destroyed it. Next 
they burned Green Farms and then Norwalle, 
Aftor this, just as they were about to proceed 
against New ]fndon, they were suddenly recalled 
to New York by barl news. 

In so fav as these barbarous raids had any as- 
signable military purpose, it was hoped that they 
might induce Washington to weaken his force at 
tho Highlands by sending troops into Connecticut 
to protect private property and chastise the ma- 
randers. After the destrnetion of the Highland 
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foris in October, 1777, the defence of this most 
important position had been entrusted 10 the pow- 
erful fortifications lately erected at West Point. 
A. little lower down tho river two small but very 
strong forts, ab Stony Point on the right Gita 
nton eae 

bank and at Verplanck’s Point of the tues the fof 
left, guarded the entrance to the High. Ponty Boy My 
lands. While the fort at Stony Point? + i 

was building, Sir Henry Clinton came up the river 
and captured it, and then, with the aid of its bat- 
teries, subdued the opposite citadel also. Stony 
Point was a rocky promontory waslied on three 
sides by the waters of the [Iudson. It was sepn- 
rated from the mainland by a deop morass, over 
which ran a narrow causeway that was covered at 
high tide, but might be crossed when the water 
was low. This natural stronghold was armed with 
heavy batteries which commanded the movass, with 
its causeway, and the river; and the British gar- 
risoned it with six hundred men, and built two 
additional lines of fortification, vendoring it well- 
nigh impregnable. 

The acquisition of this spot seemed like the 
auspicious beginning of a summer campaign for 
Clinton’s army, which had been cooped up in Now 
York ever sinco the battle of MSnmonth. To 
have kept on and captured West Point would 
havo gone a long way toward retrjoving the disas- 
ter of Saratoga, but Washington’s force was so 
well disposed that Clinton did not venture to at- 
tempt so much as this, Such hopes, moreover, as 
he may have based upon the Comnecticut raids 
proved entirely delusive. Washington’s method 
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of rolieving Connecticut and destroying Clinton’s 
scheme was different from what was oxpected. 
Among his generals was one whom the soldicrs 
called “ Mad Anthony” for his desperate bravery, 
but there was much more method than madness 
about Anthony’ Wayno. For the union of impet- 
uous valour with a quick eye and a cool head, he 
was secbnd to none. ‘Twelve hundyed light infan- 
try wore put at his disposal, Every dog within 
three miles was slaughtered, that no indiscrect 
bark might alarm the garrison, Not a gun was 
Joaded, lest *some untimely shot betray the ap- 
proaching column. The bayonet was now to be 
put to more witliko uso than the roasting of ment 
before @ camp-fire, At midnight of the 15th of 
July the Americans crossed the causeway at low 
tide, and were close upon the outworks before theiy 
advance was discovered, The garrison sprang to 
mms, and a heavy fire was opened from the bat- 
nf teries, but, Wayno’s rush was rapid and 
ho storming f 
gt stony Holt, Aue. In two solid columns the Amevr- 
icans came up the slope so swiftly that 
the grape - -shot made few victims. Shoulder to 
shouldér, in vesistless mass, like the Theban pha- 
lanx of Epaminondas, they pressed ovor the works, 
heedless of oW&tacles, and within a few minutes tho 
gmrison snrrendonsd nt diseretion, In this assault 
the Americans Jost fifteen killed, and ecighty-threo 
wounded, aud the Bvilish sixty-three killed. The 
rest of the garrison, 553 in number, including the 
wounded, were made prisoners, and not a man was 
killed in cold blood, though the shameful scenes 
in Virginin were fresh in men’s memories, and 
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the embers of Fairfield and Norwalk still smoul- 
dered, The contemporary British historian Sted- 
man praises Wayne for his humanity, and thinks 
that he “would have been fully justified in pnt- 
ting the garrison to the sword;” but cortainly no 
lnws or usages of war that have tver obtained in 
America would have justified such ty barbarons 
proceeding, and Stedman’s remark simply bears 
unconscious testimony to the higher degree of hu- 
manity which American civilization had reached as 
compared with the civilization of Europo. 

The capture of Stony Point served ‘the desired 
purpose of relieving Connecticut, but the Amer. 
icans held it but threo days. Clinton gyseution of 
at once drew his forees together and Sty Font 
came up the Hudson, hoping to entice Washing. 
ton into risking a battle for the sake of keop- 
ing his hold upon Stony Point, But Washington 
knew better than to do so. In caso of dofeat he 
would run risk of losing the far more important 
position ab West Point, IIe was not the man 
to hazard his main citadel for the sake of an out- 
post. Finding that it would take moro men than 
he could spare to defend Stony Point against a 
combined attack by land and water he ordered it 

“to be evacuated. The works were’ all destroyed, 
and the garrison, with the canifon and stores, with: 
drawn into tho Highlands. Sir {Ionry took pos- 
session of the place and held it for solne time, bué 
did not venture to advance against Washington. 
To give the British general a wholesome sense of 
his adversary’s vigilance, a blow was struck in an, 
unexpected quarter. At Paulus Hook, on the site 
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of the present Jersey City, the British had a very 
strong fort. The “IIook” was a long low neck 
Honey teats Of land reaching ont into the Tudson, 
expla A sandy isthmus, severed by a barely 

fordable ereek, connected it with the 
mainland. Within the line of the creek, a deep 
ditch had een dug across the wholo isthmus, and 
this could only be crossed by means of a draw- 
bridge, Within the ditch were two lines of in- 
trenchments, The place was garrisoned by 500 
men, but relying on the strength of their works 
and their distanco from the American lines, the 
garrison had ggown somewhat careless. This fact 
was made known to Washington by Major Henry 
Tce, who volunteered to surprise the fort. On the 
night of the 18th of August, at the head of 800 
picked men, Leo crossed tho creek which divided 
Paulus [look from the mainland. A foraging ex- 
pedition had been sent out in the course of the 
day, and as the Americans approached they were 
at first mistaken by the sentinels for the foragers 
reinrning, Favoured by this mistake, they sur- 
mounted all the obstacles and got possession of 
tho fort in a twinkling. Alarm guns, quickly an- 
swered by the ships in the river and the forts on 
tho New York Sido, warned them to retreat as fast 
as they had come, Sut not until Leo had secured 
159 prisoners, whom he carried off safely to the 
Tlighlands, losing of his own men only two killed 
and three wounded. This exploit, worthy of the 
good Lord James Douglas, has no military signifi- 
cance save for its example of skill and boldness ; 
but it deserves mention for the personal interest 
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which must ever attach to its author, In the 
youthful correspondence of Washington mention 
is made of a “ Lowland Beanty” for whom ho en- 
tertained an unrequited passion. This lady mar. 
vied a member of the illustrious Virginian family 
to which Richard Henvy Lee belofiged. Ler son, 
the hero of Paulus Took, was always, a favourite 
with Washington, and for his dashing” exploits in 
the later years of the revolutionary war beenmo 
endeared to the American people as “ Light [Iorse 
Harry.” IIis noble son, Robert Edward Lee, 
must be ranked among the foremost generals of 
modern times. 


eCIIAPTER XII. 


ae WAR ON THR OCEAN, 
. 


Untiz the war of independence the Americans 
had no navy of their own, such maritime expedi- 
tions as that against Louisburg having been un- 
dertuken with the aid of British ships. When 
the war broke out, one of the chief advantages pos- 
tapasisies be sessed Jy the British, in their offensive 
tho control of operations, was their entire control of 

the American waters, Not only were 
all the const towns exposed to their sudden attack, 
but on the broad deop rivers they were some- 
times able to penctrate to a considerable distance 
inland, and by means of their ships they could 
safely transport men and stores from point to 
point. Their armies always rosted upon the fleets 
as bases of operations, and soon lost their efficiency 
when. severed from these bases. Gonoral LLowe 
was not safe in Philadelphia watil his brother had 
gained contro? of tho Delaware river, and Bur- 
goyne’s army invited capture as soon as its con. 
noation with thglates was cut off. From first to 
last, the events of the war illustrated this depen- 
dence of the army upon the fleot. On the retreat 
from Lexington, it was only the ships that finally 
saved Lord Peroy’s weary troops from capture ; 
at Yorktown, it was only tho momentary loss of 
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naval superiority that made escape impossiblo for 
Cornwallis, For want of a navy, General Wash- 
ington could not hold the island of New York in 
1776; and for a like reason, in 1778, after the 
enemy had been reduced to the defensive, he could 
not prudently undertake its recapture. It was 
through lack of effective naval aid that the New- 
port expedition failed ; and the atrocities* of 1779, 
in Virginia and Connecticut, bore sad testimony 
to the defenceless condition of our coasts. 

Early in the war this crying want was earnestly 
considered by Congress, and efforts were made to 
repair it by the construction of a, navy and tho 
equipment of private cruisers, But the constrne- 
tion of a regular navy, which alone could serve the 
purpose, was beset with even groater difficulties 
than those which attended the organization of a 
permanent army. There was, indeed, no lack of 
good material, whether for ships or for seamen. 
New England, in particular, with its great length 
of seacoast and its extensive fisheries, had always 
possessed a considerable merchant marine, and 
nourished a hardy race of seafaring people, Tow 
formidable they could become in naval warfare, 
Great Britain was destined, nearly forty years after. 
ward, to find ont, to her astonishment and chagrin, 
But the absence of a central goVernmont was even 
more seriously felt in naval than ingnilitary affairs. 
The action of Congress was feeble, ut- soome action 
intelligent, and vacillating. The “ma- % Ces 
rine cominittees,” “navy boards,” and “ boards of 
admiralty,” to which the work of creating a navy 
was entrusted, were so often changed in their com- 
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position and in their functions that ib was diffieult 
for any picco of work to be cartied out in aceord- 
ance with its original design. As there was a 
total absence of system in the department of ad- 
mivalty, so thorg was utter looseness of disciplina 
in the service.” There were the same wranglings 
about rank as in the army, and the consequences 
were ovén more pornicions. It was diffieulé to 
enlist good crews, because of the uncertainty aris- 
ing from tho general want of system, Tho risks 
encountered were excessive, becauso of tho over- 
whehning preponderance of the enemy from the 
oulset. Of thirteen now cruisers Jnid down in the 
autumn of 1775, only six ever suceceded in getting 
out to seq. During the war one ship-of-the-line 
was built, —the America 74; but she was givon 
to the king of France while yet on the stocks, 
Between 1775 and 17838, thero were twenty small 
frigates and twenty-one sloops-of-war in the ser-‘ 
vico. Of these, fifteen frigates and ten sloops-of- 
war wore cithor captured by the enemy, or de- 
stroyed to prevent their falling into the enemy’s 
hands., ‘Lhe armaments of these ships were vory 
light; tho largest of them, tho Bon Tlomme Rich- 
ard, was constructed for a thirty-eight, bub her 
heaviest guns were only twelve-pounders. 

Yot in spito of This light force, weak discipline, 
and unsleady«managemont, the little American 
navy did some very good work in the course of the 
Amoriean nna W8?, and it was efficiently helped by a 
Bits aus multitude of private ervisers, just as 

the Continental army often got valuable 
aid from the militia. Before the French alliance 
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more than six hundred British vessels had fallon 
prey to the American cruisers, and so venture- 
some were these swift little craft that they even 
hovered around the coast of England, and merchant 
vessels going from one’ British port to another 
needed the protection of a convoy. During the 
same period, about nine hundved American vessels 
were taken by British cruisers; so that the damag- 
ing power of the American marino seems to have 
amounted to about to thirds that of such part of 
the British marine ag could be devoted to the injury 
of American shipping. The damage inflicted upon 
the Americans was the more serjpus, for it well- 
nigh ruined the New England fisheries and the 
coasting trade. On the other hand, the American 
cruisers caused marine insurance in England to 
vise to a far higher point than had evor before 
been known; and we learn from a letter of Silas 
‘ Deane to Robert Morris that, shortly before the 
alliance between France and the United States, 
the docks on the Thames were crowded with French 
vessels londing with British goods that sought the 
shelter of a neutral flag. . 

In ono respect the value of this work of tho 
American cruisers was incaleulable. It familiar 
ized Europe with tho sight of the” Amorican flag 
in European waters: It was Gf great importance 
that Europe should think of the apw republic not 
as merely the theme of distant rumours, but asa 
maritime power, able to defend itself within sight 
of the British coasts; and in this re- swiowes ead 
spect it would be difficult to overrate the Soryngham, 
services rendered by the heroic captains who first 
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carried the stars and stripes across the ocean, and 
bearded the lion in his native Jair, OF theso pal- 
Jant fellows, Lambert Wickes was the first, and his 
ship, the Reprisal 16, was the first American war 
vessel to visit, the eastern shores of the Atlantic, 
After a brilliant eruise in the summer of 1777, 
she fongdeyed off the banks of Newfoundland, 
with the loss of all on board. Next came Gustavus 
Conyngham, with the Surprise and the Revengo, 
which in the samo summer took so many prizes in 
the North Sea,and the British Channel that insur- 
ance rose a8 high as twenty-five por cent. and in 
some instances en per cent, was demanded for the 
short passage between Dover and Calais. But the 
fame of both these captains was soon eclipsed by 
that of John Paul Jones, a Seotch sailor, 
who from boyhood bad heen engaged in 
the Virginia trade, and in 1778 had gone to Vir- 
ginia to live. When war broke ont Jones offered 
his services to Congress, and in Ovtobor, 1776, his 
namo appears as eighteonth in the list of captains 
in the new navy. Jfrom the outset ho was distin- 
guished for skill and bravery, and in 1778, being 
then thirty years old, he was sont, with the Ranger 
18, to prowl pbout the British coasts. In_ this 
little ship he made a successful eruise in the Irish 
Channel, burned sdine of tho shipping in the port 
of Whitchayonmein Cumborland, and in a fierce 
fight off Carrick fer, reus captured the British sloop- 
of-war Drake 20; losing only eight men in killed 
and wounded, white the Drake lost forty-two. 
With the Drake and several merchant prizes, 
Jones made his way to Brost, and sont the Ran- 
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ger home to Amoriea, while he remained to take 
eommand of a more considerable expedition that 
was fitting ont for the following year, Along 
with the other dutics of Franklin, as minister of 
the United States at the Frenchy court, ponmins 
was joined a general superintendenco of eupprvlilon Of 
maritime affairs. He was a sort ef 3" 
agent plenipotentiary of Congress in all matters 
relating to the navy. Ie had authority from Con- 
gress to issue letters of marque, and exercised it 
freely, while imposing restrictions that were char. 
acteristic of his magnanimous spirit. In 1779, he 
issued instructions to all Americsm cruisers that, 
in whatsoever part of the sea they might happen to 
meet the great discoverer Captain Cook, they wore 
to forget the temporary quarrel in which they were 
fighting, and not merely suffer him to pass unmo- 
lested, but offer him every aid and service in their 
power; since it would ill beseem Americans to lift 
their hands against one who had earned the rover- 
ence and gratitude of all mankind. So in the in 
structions given to Paul Jones, he ordered him not 
to burn defenceless towns on tho British sonst ox- 
cept in case of military necessity, and in such case 
he was to give notice, so that the women and chil. 
dren, with the sick and aged_inhabitanis, might ” 
be removed betimes, 

The expedition of which Paul*ignes took com. 
mand in the summer of 1779 was designed for a 
signal “demonstration” upon the coasts of Great 
Britain. The object of tho British raids in Vir. 
ginia and Connecticut was partly to terrify the 
Americans by a bold and savage assertion of the 
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ubiquity of British power, Tho expedition of 
Paul Jones was to serve as a sort of counter-irri- 
tant. The confused and indefinite character of 
the American naval servieo ab that time could not 
have a better illystration than is to be found in the 
Jonevtaquae Cetails of the little squadron with which 
hd le was called upon to undertake his 
perilous task. ‘Tho flagship was an old Indiaman 
named the Duras, purchased by the French gov- 
ernment and fitted up for the oceasion, In com- 
pliment to tha anthor of Poor Richard’s maxims, 
her name was changed to the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, She was an exceedingly clumsy affair, with 
awelling bows and a tower-like poop such as char. 
acterized the ships of the seventeenth eentury, 
She was now pierced for a thirty-cight-gun fig ate. 
but as there was delay in procuring the cightcen- 
pounders suited for such a craft, her main deck 
was armed with twelve-pounders instead, In tho 
gun-room below, Captain Jones had twelve port- 
holes cut, in which he mounted six old cighteens, 
that could be shifted from side to side as oecasion 
require’ Leaving these eighteens out of the ac- 
count, the foree of the Bon Homme Richard was 
about equal te that of a thity-two-gun frigate. 
This singular vessel was mauuned by a crow 13 non- 
deseript as herself, -—~ a motley gang of sailors and 
marines fron.r“irly every country in Euvopo, with 
half a dozen Malays into the bargain, To these a 
handved New England men were afterwards added, 
bringing up the whole number to 880. For this 
flagship three consorts jvore supplied, under the 
direction of the French government. The Pallas, 
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a merchant vessel pierced for the occasion, was 
thus transformed into a thirty-two-gun frigate ; 
the Vengeance and Cerf were of smaller calibre. 
All these ships were French built. ‘To these 
Franklin added the Alliance 82,gwhich happened. 
to be in a French port at the time. The Alliance, 
lately built at Salisbury, in Massachusetts, and 
named in honour of the treaty between I ance and 
the United States, was a swift and beautiful ship, 
one of the finest in the Amevican navy. Unfortu- 
nately, i¢ was thought desirable to pay a further 
compliment to our new allies by appointihg a French 
captain to command her, and this yep gave rise to 
so much discontent and insubordination as well- 
nigh to destroy her efficiency. Nor had Captain 
Landais done anything to merit such distinction ; 
he was simply an adventurer, seeking notoriety in 
the American service. 

The ships in this motley squadron were not pri- 
vateers. The Alliance was a regular member of 
our navy. The French-built ships wera regarded 
as loaned to the United States, and were to resume 
their French nationality after the termination of 
the cruise; but they wore all duly commissioned 
by Franklin, under the powers dqlegated to him 
by Congress. For the time being, hey so cate eruteo 
were part of the American havy and 9 the British 
subject to its regulations. Theiggom- 
modore, Paul Jones, has often been spoken of as 
a privateer, sometimes as a pirate, but he was as 
much 2 regular captain in ow: navy as Greene was 
a regular general in our army. Thongh, however, 
there could be no doubé as to the legitimate naval 
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character of the expedition, a moro ill-assorted or 
disorderly squadron was perhaps never sent to sea. 
The summer was spent in eruising about the Brit- 
ish coasta, and many prizes were taken; but the 
insubordination,of the French commanders wns so 
gross that during a large part of the time the ships 
were scattered in all directions, and Jones was left 
to cruise’ alone, On the 17th of September, hav- 
ing got his fleet together, he entered the Frith of 
Forth, and came within gunshot of Leith, which 
ho intended to attack and capture. Sir Walter 
Scott, then’ a school-boy at Kdinburgh, has given, 
in tho introdugtion to “ Waverley,” a graphic de- 
scription of the excitement which was felt upon 
that occasion. But, as Scott says, “a steady and 
poworful west wind sctiled the matter by sweeping 
Paul Jones and his vessels out of the Frith of 
Forth.” Four days later, the Bon Homme Rivh- 
ard and the Vengeance entered the river Umber, 
and destroyed several vessels. On tho 28d, the 
Alliance and Pallas having como up, a British fleet 
to mootan Of forty sail was deseried off Vlambor- 
etree, ough ITead. They were merchant ves- 
gra ent sols hound for the Baltic, under convey 
of tho Serapis 44, Captain Pearson, and the Count- 
ess of Scarborough 20, Captain Piercy, Cnptain 
. Jonos instantly gave chaso, ordering his consorts 
to follow and faxm in lino of battle; but tho Alli- 
ance disobeyed and ran off to some distance, for 
a timo disconcerting the Pallas, which could not 
understand the discrepancy between the signals 
and the movements, The British merchant ships 
erowded all sail to eet out of the wav. but tho 
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two frigates accepted Jones’s challenge, and came 
up to fight, ‘The Countess of Scarborough was 
very inferior in size and armament to the Pallas, 
while on the other hand the Serapis was much 
more powerful than the Bon Ifpmme Richard, 
She was a two-decker, mounting twenty cighteon. 
pounders below, and twenty nine-poundery above, 
with ten six-pounders on her quarter-deck ‘nd fore- 
castle; so that she could throw 800 pounds of 
metal on a broadside. Tho Bon Homme Richard, 
with her six eighteens, could indeed throw 812 
pounds on a broadside, but her weight of metal was 
very badly (distributed among light guns, Without 
her eighteens, she could throw only 204 pounds on 
a broadside, being thus inferior to her opponent by 
one third. The Serapis had a crow of 820 well- 
trained British sailors, and sho was a now and fast 
ship, perfect in all her appointments, 

The fight began at half past seven o’clock, on a 
dark, cloudy evening, in very smooth water, The 
two principal opponents delivered their entire 
broadsides at the same moment. Aé this first fire, 
two of tho old eighteens in the American, frigaio 
bust, killing a dozen mon. After this disastor, no 
one had confidence enough in sugh guns to fire 
them again, so that the Bon Tommé Richard was 
at once reduced to two thirds the force 
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of her antagonist, and in ordinaryeefight bntwoon the 
Sorapia nnd 


must soon have been overeome. A brisk tho ton 
Hom Rich. 
cannonade was kept up for an hour, ad apt 2 
while the two ships manwuvred for a * 
raking position. The Serapis, being much the bet- 


ter sailer, was passing across her adversary’s bows, 
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with very little elbow-room, when Jones succeeded 
in running his vessel into her just aft of her 
weather beam. Jfor a moment all firing ecased on 
Loth ships, and Captain Pearson called out, “ Taye 
you struck youx colours?” “I have not yet begun 
to fight,” replied Captain Jones. For a moment 
tho ships separated, the Serapis running ahead al- 
most in 4 line with the Bon Homme Richard. The 
Serapis new put her helm hard down and was box- 
hauled, in order to luff up athwart her adversary’s 
bow, and thus regain her raking position ; but tho 
Bon Lonnie Richard changed her tack, and pres- 
ently, in a danso cloud of smoke, the two ships 
camo togethor again, the British bowsprit passing’ 
over the high old-fashioned poop of the Anterican 
vessel, This was just what Jones desived, and as 
he stood there on his quarter-deck he seized a stout 
rope, and lashed the enemy’s jib-boom to his miz- 
zen-nast, Thus tied fast, the pressure of the light 
wind brought tho ships alongside, the head of the 
one lying opposite the stern of the other. Grap- 
pling-hooks were now thrown into the quarter of 
the Sempis, and with repented lashings fore and 
aft the two monsters were held together in deadly 
embrace. So,close did they lio that their yards 
wore interlocked, and somo of the guns of the Ser- 
apis becamo uacles§ for want of room to use tho 
rammers, ‘Thgaadvantage of her superior arma- 
ment was thus in some measure lost, while her ad- 
vantage in quickness of movement was entirely 
neutralizad. Still her heavy guns at this short 
yange did frightful exceution, and the main deck 
of the Bon Tlomme Richard was soon covered with 
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mangled and dying men, while her timbers were 
badly shivered and many cannon were knocked 
from their carriages, Unable to bear this terrible 
firo, the Americans crowded upon the upper deck 
in such numbers as casily to defeatgthe British at- 
tempts to board. Parties of marksmen, climbing 
into the rigging, cleared the enemy's topy, agd shot 
down eyery man upon the Serapis who ventured 
from under gover. Hand-grenades were thrown 
into her port-holes to slay the gunners; and pres- 
ently one bold fellow, crawling out to the very end 
of the Bon ITomme Richard’s main-yard} just over 
the main hatchway of the Serapis, dyopped one of 
these mischievous missiles through the hatchway, 
where it ignited a row of cartridges that wove lying 
upon the main deck. The explosion van swiftly 
along the line, as through a pack of gigantic five- 
crackers, More than twenty men were blown into 
fragments, theiy heads, arms, and legs flying in 
every direction, while forty others were disabled, 
With the havoc already wrought by the guna, tho 
Serapis had now lost two fifths of her crew, and 
her five perceptibly slackened ; so that the Amori- 
cans ware able to go below and work their guns 
again, pouring into the British portioles a storm 
of grape and canister which made an awful car- 
nage, = 

Ié was now ten o'clock. All thismxhilo the Alli- 
ance had kept ont of the fight, bné the Pallas had 
attacked the Countess of Scarborough, and after a 
brisk cannonade compelled her to surrender. The 
Alliance now came dawn, and stupidly poured a 
raking volley along the decks of the two chief com- 
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batants, doing impartial damage to friend and foe, 
Warning shouts went up from the Bon Tlomme 
Richard, and her commander called out to Captain 
Landais to fall upon the farther side of the Sera- 
pis and boardg her. The Frenchman replied that 
he would do so, but instead he ran his ship off a 
couplg of Quiles to leeward, and comfortably awaited 
the end of tho battle, By this time the Sorapis 
was on five in several places, so that part of her 
evew had to Jeave their guns, and bend all their 
energies to oxtinguishing tho flames. The Ameri- 
can ship ‘was in still worse plight; she had not 
only been bypning for half an hour, but so many 
holes had been shot in her hull that she began to 
sink, Sho had more than a hundred British pris- 
oners below decks, and these men were now set 
free and marshalled at the pumps. Few guns were 
worked on cither ship, and the rest of the fight be- 
tween the two exhausted combatants was a mere 
question of dogged tenacity. At last Captain 
Jones, with his own hands, directed a couple of 
guns against the enemy's mainmast, and just as it 
was threatening to fall she surrendered. ‘The gal- 
lant British commander stood almost alone on the 
main deek of his ship, in tho midst of an awful 
scono of dexth; while of his fow men who remained 
unhurt, most had sunk down, panting and over. 
come with fafene. No sogner wore the ships cut 
asunder thin the tottering mainmast of the Serapis 
went overboard, carrying with it the mizzen top- 
mast and all the mizzen rigging. The Bon TIommo 
Richard was with difficulty kept afloat till morn- 
ing, and all night long fresh men from her econ- 
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sorts were hard at work fighting the flames, while 
the wounded were being carried off, At ten o'clock 
“next morning she sank, 

Thus ended one of the most obstinate and mur. 
derous struggles recorded in naval Iystory. Of the 
men engaged, more than half were Steck Gt 
killed or badly wounded, and few got Jo sanan’e vs 
off without some scar or bruise to carry 
as a memento of this dreadful night. From a 
merely military point of view, this first considera- 
ble fight between British and American frigates 
had perhaps no-great significance, Bat'the moral 
effect, in Europe, of each a victory, within sight 
of the British coast was prodigious. The King of 
France made Paul Jones a knight of the order of 
merit, and from the Empress of Russia ho received 
the ribbon of St. Anne. Tho King of Donmar 
settled a pension on him, while throughout Turope 
his exploit was told and told again in the gazettes, 
and at the drinking-tables on street corners. On 
his arrival in Holland, whither he went with his 
prizes a fortnight after the battle, the British 
government peremptorily domanded that hoshonld 
be given up, to be hanged as a pirate, The sym- 
pathics of the Dutch wore decidedly with the 
Americans; but as they were not quite ready to 
go to war with England, a tardy’ notice was given 
to Jones, after ton wees, that ho had botter quit 
the country. Thongh chased by a British fleet, 
he got safely to France in December, and after va- 
rious adventuves, lasting through the ensuing year, 
he reached Philadelphia early in 1781. On in- 
quiry into the extraordinary behaviour of Captain 
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Landais, some doubt as to his sanity arose, so that 
he was not shot for disobodieneo of orders, but 
simply discharged from the navy. Pan] Jones 
was put in command of the America 74, but the 
war was so nary ended that he did not get to sea 
again, and Congress presonted his ship to the 
King, of Franco, In 1788, he passed into tho 
Russian sorvico with the rank of yvear-ndmiral, 
Tle dicd in Paris, in 1792, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age. ‘ 


Tere the question naturally arises, Why should 
the King of Denmark and the Empvess of Russia 
have felt so much interest in the victory of Paul 
Jones as to confer distinguished honours upon him 
for winning it? ‘Tho answer, at which we shall 
presently arrive, will foveibly disclose to ns the 
extent to which, by the end of the year 1779, tho 
whole civilized world had become involved in tite 
quarrel between Kngland and her rovolted colo- 
nies. As at tho bridge of Concord tho embattled 
farmers of Massachusetis had oneo fired a shot 
heard, round the world, so thoso Jast puns aimed 
by Paul Jones against the mainmast of the Serapis 
aroused an echo of which the reverberntions were 
not to cease until it should be shown that henee- 
forth nobler prisciples of international law must 
prevail upangtho high soas,than had ever yet been 
acknowledged, Woe have now to trace the origin 
and progress of tho remarkable complication of 
affairs which at length, during the year 1780, 
brought all the other maritime powers of Europe 
into an attitude of hostility toward Great Britain. 
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For not until we have duly comprehended this can 
we understand the world-vide signifieance of our 
Revolutionary War, or estimate aright tho boar. 
ings of tho events which led to that grand twofold 
consummation, — the recognition gf tha indepen. 
dence of tho United States, and the overthrow of 
the personal government of George of in Eng- 
land. ' 

Paul Jones was not the only enemy who hovered 
about the British coast in the summer of 1779. 
In June of that year, Spain declared way against 
England, but without recognizing the indepen- 
dence of the United States, or entering portions of 
into an alliance with us. From the Bivia to 
beginning, Count Vergennes had sought "sim 
Spanish aid in his plans for supporting the Amor- 
icans, but anything like cordial codporation be- 
tween Spain and France in such an undertaking 
was impossible, for their interests were in many 
respects directly opposite, So far as mere hatred 
toward England was concerned, Spain doubtless 
went even farther than France. Spain had not 
forgotten that she had once been mistresy of tho 
seas, or that it was England which had ousted her 
from this supremacy in the days of Queen Eliza 
beth, Of England, as tho greatest of Protestant 
and constitutional powers, as the chief defender of 
political and religions liberty, prigst-ridden and 
king-ridden Spain was the natural Shemy, She 
had also, like France, the recollection of injuries 
lately suffered in the Seven Years’ War to urge 
her to a policy of yeyenge. And to crown all, in 
the event of a successful’ war, she might hope to 
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‘ 
regain Jamaica, or the Floridas, or Minorea, ov, 
above all, Gibraltar, that impregnable stronghold, 
the possession of which by England had for more 
than sixty years made Spaniards blush for shame. 
On the other hand, Spain regarded the Americans 
with a hatred probably not less rancorous than 
that which she felt toward the British, The mere 
existence of these English colonics in North Aimoyr- 
jen was a perpetual reminder of the days when the 
papal edict granting this continent to Spain had 
been set at naught by heretical cruisers and ox- 
plorers. “Lhe obnoxious principles of civil and 
religious libozty were represented hore with even 
greater emphasis than in Ingland. In Mexico 
and South America the Spanish crown had still a 
vast colonial empiro; and il was rightly foreseen 
that a suecossful rvovolt of the English colonics 
would furnish a dangerous preeedent for the Span- 
ish colonies to follow. Spain was, moreover, tho 
chief upholder of the old system of commercial 
monopoly; and here her interests were directly 
opposed to those of France, which, since it had 
beon deprived of its colonial empire, saw in the 
general overthrow of commercial monopoly tho 
surest way of yegaining its share in tho trade of 
the world, 

Under tho influénce of these conflicting motives, 
the conduct of Spain was gnarked for a time by 
hesitation and double-dealing. Between his vari- 
ous wishes and fears, the Spanish primo minister, 
Intrigusot Florida Blanea, knew not what course 
Spain, to pursue. When he heard of the alli- 
ance between Franco and the United States, which 
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was undertaken against his advice to Vergennes, 
his wrath knew no bounds. It was a treaty, he 
said, “worthy of Don Quixote.” At first he in- 
trigued with the British government, offering his 
services as mediator between Englaywl and France. 
Lord Weymouth, the British minister for foreign 
affairs, refused to enter into any negotiation 80 
long as France should extend aid to “the rebol 
colonies.” To the covert throat of the wily Span- 
iard, that if the war were to continue his royal 
master would doubtless feel compelled to take 
part with one side or the other, Lord Weymouth 
replied that the independence of the Ynited States 
would prove fatal to the continuance of Spanish 
control over Mexico and South America; and he 
suggested, accordingly, that the true interest of 
Spain lay in forming an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain, While this secret discussion was going on, 
Florida Blanca also sounded Vergennes, propos- 
ing that peace should be made on such terms as to 
allow the British to retain possession, of Rhodo 
Island and New York. This, he thought, would 
prevent the formation of an American Unign, and 
would sow the seeds of everlasting dissension be- 
tween Gveat Britain and the American States, 
whereby the energies of the English race would 
be frittered away in internecine conflict, leaving 
room for Spain to expand itself, But Vergennes 
would not hear of this, France had’ recognized 
the independence of the thirteen States, and had 
explicitly and publicly agreed to carry on the war 
until that independence should be acknowledged 
by England ; and from that position she could not 
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casily retreat. At the same time Vergennes titi. 
mated that France was in no way bound to pro- 
trenty we. teed the American chim to the Ohio 
tween valley, and was far from desiring that 
Apr 7 thegpooplo of the United Stales should 
control the whole of North America. Upon this 
suggestion tho Spanish court finaly acted. After 
six months moro of diplomatic fencing, a treaty 
was concluded in April, 1779, between JI'rance and 
Spain, whereby it was agreed that these two pow- 
ers should undertake a concerto invasion of Eng- 
land, Mor this undertaking, France was to fur. 
nish the Jang foree, while both powers were to 
raiso as great a naval armament as possible. 
France was to assist Spain in recovering Minorea 
and the Floridas; and if Newfoundland could be 
conquered, its fisheries were to be monopolized by 
tho two parties to this treaty. Neither power was 
ww mako peace on any terms until England should 
have surrendered Gibraltar to Spain. 

This convention brought Spain into tho lists 
against England without bringing her direetly 
into afliance with the United States. Sho was left 
freo to negotiate with Congress at her own good 
pleasure, and might ask for the whole Mississippi 
valley, if sho chose, in return for her assistance, 
Gerard, the Trench minister at Philadelphia, 
sought to persuade Congregs to give up the fisher- 
ios and volitiquish all claim to the territory west of 
the Alleghanies. Thore were hot debates on this 
subjoct in 1779, and indeed the situation of affairs 
was sufficiently complicated to call for the exorcise 
of skilful diplomacy. As the treaty between 
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France and Spain became known in America, it 
was felt to be in some respects inconsistent with 
the prior convention between France and the 
United States. In that convention it had been stip- 
ulated that neither party should wake peace with 
Great Britain without the consent, of the other, In 
the convention between France and Spain it was 
agreed that neither party should make poate mntil 
Great Britain should surrender Gibraltar, But 
the Americans rightly felt that, should Great Brit- 
ain be found willing to cancede their indopen- 
dence, they were in no wise bound to keep up tho 
war for the sole purpose of helping France to con- 
quer Gibraltar for a power which had nevor owed 
them any good will, and was at this very moment 
hoping to eut down their territory. The proposal 
to exclude America as well as Great Britain from 
the fisheries excited loud indignation in New Eng- 
Tand, 

Meanwhile, the new allies had gone enorgotically 
to work. Early in 1779, a French fleet had cap- 
tured the British sattlements in Senegambia, and 
made a vigorous though unsuccessful assault upon 
the island of Jersey. In June, war was declared 
by Spain so suddenly that England was. prenoh ana 


quite taken by surprise. Florida Blanca Seyi ag 


had lied with so grave a face that Lord aera 
North had uot been looking ont forguch 1 - 

a step. In August, fhe allied French and Span- 
ish flects, numbering more than sixty ships-of-the- 
line, with a full complement of frigates, entered 
the English Channel, with intent to repeat the 


experiment of the Invincible Armada; while a 
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French army lay at [avre, ready to evoss at the 
first opportunity. ‘To oppose this formidable force, 
Admiral Hardy was ablo to get together only 
thinty-cight ships-of-the-line, with the ordinary pro- 
portion of friggtes. There was a panic in Eng- 
Jand, and the militia were called ont. But owing 
to dissensions between the French and Spanish 
admirals aud sorions iness in the cvews, nothing 
whatever was accomplished, and tho great fleet 
retired erestfallen from the channel. Tiverybody 
blamed everybody else, while an immense sum of 
money hak Been spent upon a wretched fiasco. In 
Amcotica, however, the allies were more suecessful. 
Galvez, the Spanish governor of Louisiana, cap- 
tured Baton Ronge and Mobile, with theiv British 
garrisons, and proparations were made for the 
sioge af Pensacola, to complete tha conquest of 
West Florida. In the West Indics, the islands of 
Grenada and St, Vincent were captured by Estaing. 
The moment that war was declared by Spain, there 
was begun that siege of Gibraltar which, for the 
heroic defence, ns well vs for its long duration of 
nearly four years, has had no parallel in tho an- 
nals of modern warfare, 

It wag only throngh maritime expeditions that 
the two now allies could divectly assail England 
with any hope of snecess; but here on tho seo her 
natural sttperiqnity was not Jong in asserting itself. 
Great efforts were mado to incroaso the strength 
of the navy, and in December, 1779, the command 
of tho fect in the West Tndics was given to a man 
who among English sailors ranks with Blako and 
MTawke, on a plano inferior only to that oeenpicd 
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by Nelson. The brilliant career of Sir Geoge 
Rodney began in the Seven Years’ Wary 4, acoigo 
in the course of which he bombarded #4 
Uavyve, thus warding off a projected invasion of 
England, and moreover captured stveral islands in 
the West Indies. It was Pitt who first discerned 
his genius, and put him into a positien in which 
he could win victories. After the peace of L763 
he became a member of Parliament, but lost all 
he had in gambling, and fled to France to get rid 
of his creditors, When war broke ont between 
France and England in 1778, the venerable Mar- 
shal de Biron loaned him enough money to save 
him from the Marshalsea or the Fleet, and he re- 
turned to England to be appointed to the chief 
command in the West Indies, A. yain and unsern- 
pulous man, as many called him, he was none the 
less 2 most skilful and indomitable captain. Tle 
was ordered, on his way to the West Indies, to re- 
lieve Gibraltar/ which was beginning to suffer the 
horrors of famine, and never was such a task more 
brilliantly performed. first, he had the geod for- 
tune to fall in with fifteen Spanish ships loaded 
with provisions and under the convoy of seven war 
vessels, and all this fleet he captured. Then, at 
Cape St. Vincent, on a dark and stormy night, he 
gave chase to a Spanish fleet of eleven ships-of-the- 
line and two frigates,and in a sharp fight captured 
or destroyed all but four of them withont losing 
one of his own ships, IIe thus reached Gibraltar, 
and after passing up to the fortress the welcome 
cargoes of the fifteon merchant prizes went on to 
the West Indies, where his presence tumed the 
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seale against the allies. A powerful French fleet 
under Count do Guichen was eruising in those wa- 
ters; and it was hoped that this fleet would svon 
be able to come to New York ‘and covperate with 
Washington infin attempt to regain that city, But 
the avvival of Rodney changed all this, and the 
Count le Guichen, after being worsted in batile, 
sailed away for France, while Rodney proceeded 
to New York, to velieve Sir Henry Clinton and foil 
the projects of Washington, 

That vesy supremacy upon the sea, however, 
which enabled England to defy the combined fleets 
of Fiance and Spain served, in its immediate con- 
sequences, only to involve her in fresh diffienltios. 
meted By the | arrogant and indiscriminate 
nontiats upon manner in which she exercised the right 

of search, she soon suceceded in uniting 
against her all the neutial nations of Enrope; and 
a principle of international Jaw was laid down 
which in our own time has become fully ostab- 
lished, and must in future essentially limit the 
areas oyer which wars ae likely to extend. This 
new principle of international Jaw related to the 
rights of merchant vessela belonging to neutral 
powers in time of war. In early times it was held 
that if ono country wont to war with another, tis 
right to prey upon its enemy’s commeres was vir 
tually unlimiitd. Lf il fownd its enemy's goods 
eaied ina ship belonging to some neutral power, 
it had a right to seize and confiseate them; and in 
days when hostility was the role and poace the ex- 
eeption, when warfare was deemed honourable and 
commerce ignoble, and when the usages of war 
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were rough and unscrupulous, the neutral ship it- 
self, which carried the goods, was very likely to be 
confiscated also. As the neutral power whose 
ship was seized would be sure lo resent such be- 
haviour, i¢ followed that any war b&ween two mar- 
itime powers was likely to spread, watil it involved 
every other power which possessed any merchant 
shipping or did any business upon the high seas, 
With a view to confining such evils within as uar- 
row a limit as possible, the maritime code known 
as the Consolato del Mare, which represented the 
commercial interests of the Middle Ages, and was 
generally accepted as of the highess authority in 
mavitime affairs, recognized the right of confiscat- 
ing an enemy’s goods found in a neutral ship, but 
did noé recognize the right of confiscating the non- 
tral ship. In the Middle Ages maritime warfare 
played a subordinate part; but after pny consonto 
colonies had been planted in America “%" 

and the East Indies by the great maritime nations 
of Western Europe, the demand for fixed rules, 
whereby the usages of such warfare should be reg- 
ulated, soon came to be of transcendent importance. 
England and the Nethorlands, as powers with whom 
industrial considerations were of the first conse- 
quence and military considerations only secondary, 
adhered firmly to the rule of” the Consolato del 
Mare as the most liberal rule thea in existence, 
France and Spain, as picéminently militant poaw- 
ers, caring move for the means of annoying an cu- 
emy than for the intérests of commerce in general, 
agserted the principle that neutral ships detected 
in carrying an enemy’s goods were themselves law- 
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ful subjects for seizure. France, however, did not 
hold this doctrine so firmly as Spain, Tere, as 
in so many other respects France showed herself 
more advanced in civilization than Spain, while legs 
advanced that England and the Netherlands. In 
1656, by a treaty between Cromwell and Mazarin, 
France aecepted the English rule; in 1684, nnder 
the retrograde government of Louis XTV., she 
wont back to her ancient practice; in 174d, sho 
again adopted the English rule, while Spain kept 
on with hay old enstom, until sharply called to ne. 
eount by ‘Russia in 1780. 

Until the middlo of the eighteenth century, tha 
most liberal doctrines respecting maritime warfare 
had concerned themselves only ‘with the protection 
of neutral ships. 16 had never oceurred to any- 
hody to maintain that the goods of an enemy 
should be guaranteed against serutiny' and seizure 
by the mere fact of their being carried on a neu- 
tral ship. That any belligeront conld seizo its 
antagonist’s property, if found on a neutral ship, 
was the doctrine laid down alike by Vattel and 
Bynkershoek, the chief French and Dutch au. 
thorities on maritime Jaw. Tn acting upon this 
principle, therefore, at the time of our Revolu- 
tionary War, England acted strictly in accordance 
with tho’ reeognizetl maritime Jaw of Europe, She 
was not, as semo Amoriecay writers seem to have 
supposed, introducing a new principle of aggression, 
in virtue of her position as chief among maritime 
‘powers. In stepping the defenceless merchant 
yessols of noutral or friendly powors, compelling 
them to show their bills of lading, searching their 
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holds if need be, subjecting them to a hateful in. 
quisition and vexatious delays, she did no more 
than every maritime nation had been in the habit 
of doing, and even less than Spain claimed the 
ight to do. It was quite naturdl, too, that Eng. 
land should insist upon retaining this privilege, 
as something which no great naval power could 
afford to dispense with; for obviously, if in time | 
of war your enemy can go on'trading with every- 
body bit yourself and can even receive timber 
and provisions from people not congerned in the 
struggle, your means of crippling him are very 
materially diminished. 4 
Such reasoning seemed conelusive everywhere 
in Europe until after the middlo of the eighteenth 
century, At that time, however, the unexampled 
naval preponderance of England began to lead 
other nations to take a new view of the case. By 
the maintenance of the old rule, England could 
damage other nations much more than they could 
damage her, Other nations, accordingly, began 
to feel that it would be a good thing if the flag of 
anoutral ship might be held to protectaany mor- 
chandise whatsoever that sho might happen to 
have on board. This modern doctrine, that free 
ships make freo goods, was first suggested by 
Prussia in 1752. Such a View naturally com- 
“mended itself to a pation which had a pruseian aoo- 
considerable number of merchantmen {ine,fee 
afloat, without any navy fit to protect "°° 6™ 
them; and it was acvordingly likely to find favour 
in the eyes of such nations as Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, and the United States. But, more than 
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this, it was a view entirely in accord:nce with the 
philosophic tendencies of the age. The great hu- 
manitavian movement, which in our time has borne 
rich and ample fruit, and which has tended in 
every practicalfie way to diminish tho ocensions 
for warfare and to restrict iis seope, had its first 
prilliang liferary representatives among the clear- 
sighted and enthusiastic French philosophers of 
the ighteenth century. The liberal tendencies in 
polities, whieh hitherto England alone had repre- 
seuted practically, were caught up in France, as 
soon as the dismal and protracted tyranny of Louis 
XIV. had come to an end, with an cagerness that 
partook of fanaticinm. Kuglish political idoas, 
without being thoroughly comprehended in their 
practienl hearings, were seized and generalized 
by Montesquieu and Turgot, and a host of lesser 
writers, until they avquired a width of scope and 
a genial interest which exercised a prodigious in 
fluence upon the thought of Continental Turope. 
Nover in any age, perhaps, sineo the days when 
Sokrates talked to enchanted crowds upon strect 
corners én Athens, did men of bvoad philosophic 
Taftuenee of 24 Como BO closely into contact with 
the Vemoht men absorbed in the pursuit of life’s 

immodinte onds as at the timo when all 
Pavis rnshed to kfss the hand of Voltaire, and 
whon ladies of the court wenteto sleep with the last 
brochure of Diderot or Telvetius under their pil- 
lows. The generous “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
which revealed itsolf in every lino of the writings 
of these great men, played an important part in 
the political history of the eighteenth century. It 
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was an age of crowned philosophers and benevolent 
despots. Joseph of Austria, Frederick of Prussia, 
and Catherine of Russia, in their several ways, 
furnished illustrations of this tendency. Cather- 
ine, who wrote letters to Voltaire, afid admired Fox 
above all other English statesmon, set almost as 
much store by free thought as by frea love, and 
her interest in the amelioration of mankind in gen- 
eral was second only to her particular interest in 
the humiliation of the Turk, The idea of taking 
the lead in a general movement for the liberation 
of maritime commerce was sure to prove congenial 
to her enlightened mind, and her action would 
have great weight with England, which at that 
time, isolated from all European sympathy, was 
especially desirous of an alliance with Russia, and 
especially anxious to avoid offending her, 

At the beginning of 1778, Sir James TTavrris, 
afterward Earl of Malmesbury, was sent as am- 
bagsador to St. Petersburg, with instructions to 
leave no stone unturned to seeuve an offensive 
“and defensive alliance between Russia 


tye . Great Britain 
and Great Britian, in order to offset wtsties tose 


and neutralize the alliance between  aneo wih hue 
France and the United States. Nego- 

tations to this end were kept up as long a4 tho 
war lasted, but’ they proved’ fruitless. While 
Catherine coquetted and temporized, the Prussian 
ambassador had her ear, and his advice was unfa- 
vourable to such an alliance. For the England of 
Pitt the great Fredevick felt sympathy aud grati- 
tude; for the England of George TIT, he had 
nothing but hatred, and his-ceunsels went far to 
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steady Cathorino, if ‘ovor shy showed signs of wa- 
vering, The weight of France was of course 
thrown into the same scale, and for four years tha 
Russian court was the seene of brisk and multifa- 
vious intrigneS$  Larris said that his yery valets 
wore offered bribes by busybodies who wished to 
get a bole at his papers; and when ho went out, 
leaving his sceretary writing, he used to lock him 
up, nob through doubts of his fidelity, but lest he 
shonld thoughtlessly leave the door ajar, From 
Prince Posemkin, one of Catherine’s loyers whoso 
favour [avris courted, “ho learned that nothing 
short of the ¢ession of Minorea would induco the 
empress to enter into the desired alliance, Russia 
was already taking advantage of the situation to 
overrun and annex the Crimea,,and tho mavitine 
outlook thus acquired mado her eager to seeure 
some naval station on the Mediterranean, Mi- 
norea was Wngland’s to give. She had won it in 
the war of the Spanish Suecession, and for seventy 
years it had been one of the brightest jewels in 
her imperial crown, Together with Gibraltar ft 
had given her that firm prasp upon the Medi. 
terrancan which — strengthened in later times by 
Importanco — the acquisition of Malta, Cyprus, and 
of Minoen. tho isthmus of Suez—has gone far to- 
ward making thap vast inland sea an Kneglish luke, 
So great a value did Englond sot upon Minoren 
that when, in the Seven Years’ War, it was lost 
for & momont, threngh an error of judgment on 
tho part of Admiral Byng, the British people 
were seized with a bloodthirsty fronzy, and one of 
the foulest judivial murders known to history was 
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committed when that gallant Lommander was shot 
on his own quarter-deck, Yet even this island, 
hy which England set such store, she was now 
ready to surrender in exchange for the help of 
Russiy against her revolted coloniegand the Houno 
of Bourbon. Ié was not, however, until 1781 that 
the offer of Minorea was made, and then Cather- 
ine had so far acceded to the general edmbination 
against England that. she could not but refuse it, 
That such an offer should ever’ have been made 
shows how important an alliance with Russia 
seemed to England at the momont when France 
and Spain were leagued against her, and all the 
neutral powers looked on her with hostile oycs. 
We can thus the better appreciate the signifieance 
of the step which Russia was now fo take with 
reference to the great question of maritime law 
which was beginning to agitate the civilized world, 
In the summer of 1778, the French government, 
with intent to curb the depredations of British 
oruisers, issued a proclamation adopting the Prus- 
sian doctrine of 1752, that free ships make frea 
goods, and Vergennes took occasion 10 pinoy adopta 
suggest that Cathorine should put hey- flo Prusin 
self at the head of a league of neutral 
powers for the purpose of protecting neutral com. 
merce all over the world, Fordhe moment no cde- 
eided action was taken, but the idea was one of 
those broad ideas in Which the empross delighted. 
Couift Panin, her principal minister, who was 
strongly in sympathy with the King of Prussia, 
insisted upon the necessity of protecting the com- 
merece of minor powers against England, which 
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since 1768 hid ‘beak me the great naval bully of 
the world. England was doubtless acting in stilet 
acoordance with time-honoured custom, but oirenm- 
stances had changed, and the law mast be changed 
to meet them. ¢‘The firsl great war since 1763 was 
now showing that England could destroy the com- 
meveo of all the vest of the world, withont any 
fear off refaliation except through a universal war, 
During the summers of L778 and 1779, Prussian, 
Swedish, Danish, and Dutch ships were continually 
overhauled by Dhitish cruisers, and robbed of ear- 
goes whicH’ they were carrying to France, Such 
gross outrages upon private property, however 
sanctioned by laws of war that had grown up in 
a barbarous age, awakened general indignation 
throughout Europe; and from whatever quarter 
complaints poured in, Vergennes and Frederick 
took good care that they should be laid before the 
Empress of Russia, until presently site came to 
Jook upon herself as the champion of little states 
and oppressed tradesmen, 

Tho British depredations were, moreover, apt to 
be charactorized by an arrogance which, whilo it 
rendered them all the more exasperating, some- 
times transcended the limits of aggression pre- 
scribed by the rudo maritime law of that day. 
Upon Netherland commerce Mngland was espe- 
einlly severe, for the Dutch had more merchant 
shipping than any other peSple on the Continent, 
with ‘a weak navy to protect il, England forbado 
the Dutch lo sond timber to Franee, ay it would 
probably be used in building ships of war, On 
the 80th of December, 1779, sevonteen Duteh ves. 
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sels, laden with tar and hemp, and other materials 
useful in shipyards, were sailing through the Eng- 
lish- Channel, escorted by five ships- iy o 
of-the-lina under Count Bylandt, when Hiekding ond 
toward nightfall they weve overguken 

and hailed by a British squadron of sixteen 
ships-of-the-line under Admiral Fielding. A lively 
parley ensued, Bylandt swore that® hi§ ships 
should not be searched, and Fielding threatened 
yiolence. While this was going on, twelve of the 
Dutch ships got away under cover of darkness, 
and reached in safety the French pofts-to which 
they were bound. Early in the morning, Bylandt 
fired npon the boat which was bringing a party of 
British officers to search the merchantmen that re- 
mained, Upon this, three British ships instantly 
poured their broadsides into the Dutch flagship, 
which returned the compliment, and then hauled 
down its flag, as resistance was useless. Nobody 
was killed, but Fielding scizod the five merchaut- 
men, and took them in to Portsmouth. The 
States-General of the Nethorlands complained of 
the outrage to Lord Stormont, the new foreign 
secretary, and demanded the restitution of the 
prizes, The matter was referred to the British 
court of adinivalty, and tho singular doctrine was 
there laid down that the Duigh vessels wero vir- 
tually blockade-runners, and as such were lawfully 
captured! Great Britain,” said tho judgo, * by 
her insular position, blocks naturally all the povts 
of Spain and France, and she has a right to avail 
herself of this position as a gift of Providence,” 
But the States-General did noé accept this intor- 
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pretation of the Inw bna thealogy of the matter, 
and they appealed to the Karpress of Russia, 

Just at this moment events oveurred which eom- 
polled Catherine to take some decided stand on the 
question of nenigal rights. Through fear of adding 
her to the list of theiv enemies, the British minis. 
ivy had issued the most stringent orders that no 
Russian’ vessels should be searched or molested, 
under any circumstances, The Dutch and Danish 
spanish ers. “lags might be insulted at pleasure, but 
gacuiem,. that of Russia must be respected 5 and 
wep "dd well were these orders obeyed that 
Catherine had no gromnds for complaint against 
England on this seore, Spain, on the other hand, 
was less cautions. Tn the winter of 1779-80, her 
ernisors captured two Russian vessels Iaden with 
wheat, in the mistaken belief that thoir eargoos 
wore destined for Gibraltar, The ships wore taken 
into Cadiz, their cargoes were sold at quetion, and 
their penniless crews were ontragcously treated by 
the people, and came little short of starving. Cath- 
orine was wild with rage, and instantly ordered out 
fifteon ships-of-the-lino and five Lrigatos for the 
protection of Russian commorce. For a moment 
war betaveon Spain and Russia seemed imminent, 
Bat Vanin moved with cautions shrewdness, and. 
consulted the King’af Prussia, who persuaded Flor. 
ida Blanca to restore the capinred ships, with eom- 
pensation to the owners of the cargoes, and an 
ample apology for the blunder, The empress was 
satisfied, and Panin assured her that now the time 
had come for her to act with magnanimity and 
power, laying down an impartial code Lor the pro« 
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tection of maritime sounnievds and thus establish- 
ing aclaim to the gratitude of mankind through 
all future ages. On the 8th of March, 1780, 
Catherine issned a proclamation, setting forth the 
principles of maritime law whiel! she ee 
was henceforth resolved to defend by prottausationy 
force, if necessary. Ienceforth neutral, . 
ships were to sail unmolested from port to port, 
even on the coasts of countries at war. They were 
to be free to earry into such ports any goods or 
merchandise whatsoever, except arms a mmuni- 
tion, and the right of search was to be tolerited as 
regarded such contraband artivles, and for no other 
purpose. Iereafter no port was to be considered 
blockaded unless the onemy’s ships of war should 
be near enough to make it dangerous fo enter. 
These principles were immediately adopted by 
Spain, France, and the United States, the three 
powers actually at war with England, At the 
same time, Denmark and Sweden entered into an 
arrangement with Russia for tho mutual protection 
of their commerce. It was announced that for 
every Danish, Swedish, or Russian ship searched 
ox seized by tho gruisers of any belligerent power, 
& strict rotaliation would be made by tho allied 
navies of these threo, countrics, This covonant, 
Imown as the Armed NeutraMy, was gg arnoa 
practically a throat ayned at England, Xess." 
and through her unwillingness to alionate Russia 
it provad a very cffective threat. We can now 
understand the interest shown by Denmark and 
Russia in the victory of Paul Jones, and we ean 
also appreciate the prodigious moral effect of that 
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victory. So abonplnatin was England's naval 
superiority that the capture of a single one of her 
war ships was a memorablo event. To tho lesser 
marilime powers ib seomed to bring the United 
States at once Pato the front xank of belligerents, 
The British ministry was too well instaneted to be 
brought wder this spell; but in view of the prent 
hostile combination now formed against it, for the 
moment it waq at ils wits’ end, “An ambiguous 
and trimming answer wad given,” says Sir Janos 
llarria; fgve seemed equally afraid. to aceept or 
dismigs” the now-fangled doctrines, I was in- 
structed sepretly to oppose, but avowedly to ac 
quiesce in them,” In Mngland, the wrath and 
disgust extended 10 all parties, Shelburne and 
Camden joined with North and Thurlow in de- 
nouncing Catherine’s proclamation as an impudent 
attempt, on the part of an upstart power, hardly 
known on the sea till quite luely, to dictate mavri- 
timo law to the greatest maritime power the world 
had ever gcon. Tt was contended that the right to 
search neutral vessels and take an enemy's goods 
from them was a cardinal principle of international 
Jaw; and jurists, of course, found the whole bedy 
of preeedents on the side of this opinion, Bud in 
spite of all profogis these “ new-Sangled doctrines,” 
subversive of all Preeedont, wore almost immedi- 
ately adoptéd thronghout Yurope, In Decomber, 
1780, the Netherlands joined the Armed Neutral- 
ily, under cirenmstances prosontly to be related, 
In May, 1781, it was joined by Prussia; “in Octo- 
ber, 1781, by the Empire; in July, 1782, by Portu 
gal; in September, 1782, by the Turk; in Febru. 
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ary, 1783, by the Kingdom Sot Naples. Though 
England's maritime strength exceeded that all the 
members of the league taken together, she could 
not afford to run the risk of war with all the world 
at once; and thus the dootrine hat free ships 
make free goods acquired a firm foothold. In the 
chaos of the Napoleonic wars, indeed, papere black- 
ades and illegal seizures abounded, and it faved ill 
with neutral commerce on the high seas. But the 
principles ‘Jaid down by Catherine survived that 
terrible crisis, and at last they vere tlly 
adopted by England at the close of the Crimean 
War, in 1856. 

This successful assertion of the rights of neu- 
trals was one of the greatest and most beneficent 
revolutions in the whole history of. human warfare, 
Tt was the most emphatic declaration that had ever 
been made of the principle that the in | 
terests of peace are paramount and per- tance of tha 

rinelploa tatd 
manent, while those of war are subordi- ¢ down by Gath 
nate and temporary.” In the interest of 
commerce it put a mighty curb upon warfare, and 
announced that for the future the business of the 
producer is entitled to higher considoration than 
that of the destroyer. Few things have ever done 
so much to confine the avea of waefare and limit 
its destructive power, If the off doctrine were in 
force at the present dpy, when ecommereo has ex- 
panded to such enormous dimensions, and every 
sea is populous with merchant ships, it would be 
well-nigh impossible for any two maritime powers 
to go to war without dragging all the rest of the 
world into the struggle. For the speedy accom- 
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plishment of this gibat reform wo have ehiofly to 
thank the Kanpress Catherine, whose action at the 
eritical moment was so prompt and decisive. Th is 
curious to consider that an act which so distinctly 
subordinated tilitary to industrial interests should 
have emanated from that country of Kuvope whieh 
had lnastoulgrown the militant stage af civiliza- 
tion, and should have been chiefly opposed by that 
eountry which had advanced the farthest into the 
industrial singo. Th is a brilliant instaunco of what 
may bogeghieved by an enlightened despot when 
circumstances are entirely favourable, Among tho 
many acts of Catherine whieh, in spite of hey hor- 
rviblo viees, have won tho admiration of mankind, 
this is donbiless the most memorable; and as time 
goos on we shall vealizo its importance more and 
more, 

Tho immediate effect of tho Armed Neutrality’ 
was to deprive England of one of her principal 
weapons of offence. ‘Lo add to her embarrassment, 
there now came war with Holland. While there 
was strong sympathy between the British and 
Dutch egovornmonts, there was great joulousy be- 
twoon the peoples which hid so long beon rivals in 
the colonial world, Teneo there wore two parties 
in tho Nothorlands, — the party of the Stadthalder, 
Rolnting toe = Which Was subservient to the poliey of 
framed’ tho Beitish governmont, and the popular 
Hotlnts party, which looked with favour upon tho 
Amorican cause. Tho popular party was far the 
more numerous, including all the morehants of the 
moat mereantile of cquitvies, and it was especially 
strong in the city of Amsterdam, A brisk trado 
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—ilKcit from the British pdint of view — was car- 
vied on between Holland and the United States, 
chiefly through the little Dutch island of St. Eusta- 
tius, in the West Indies, An equally lively trade 
went on between Holland and Fr4nce, and against 
this England felt that she had an especial right to 
make complaint. Her relations with Ifolland were 
regulated not simply by the ordinary law of na- 
tions, but by careful and elaborate treaties, made 
in the days when the two peoples were leagued in 
sympathy against the aggressive poligy of Louis 
XIV, In 1678, it had beon agreed stTMeither 
England or Holland should be attacked by France, 
both powers should make common cause aguinst 
their common enemy ; and in 1716 this agreement 
had been renewed in such wise as to include the 
contingency of an attack by Spain, since # younger 
branch of the House of Bourbon had succeeded to 
the Spanish throne.. When, in 1779, Spain de- 
clared war against England, the Jatter power ac- 
cordingly called upon the Netherlands for aid; but 
no aid was given, for the Dutch felt that they had 
an especial right to complain of the cenduct of 
England. By that same treaty which in 1674 had 
finally given New York to the English, it had beon 
provided that in case either England or Holland 
should ever go to war with any other country, the 
ordinary rules of mgritime law should not be on- 
foreed as between these two friendly commercial 
powers. It was agreed that elther power might 
freely trade with the enemies of the other; and 
such a treaty was at that time greatly to the credit 
of both nations. Jt was made in a moment when 
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an honourable spirit! of commercial equity pre- 
vailed. Dut it was one of tho chief symptoms of 
the niter demoralization of the British government 
in 1778, after the untimely death of Loyd Chat. 
ham, that these Greaty obligations were completely 
ignored; and in the general plunder of merchant 
shipping which went on at that tle, no nation 
suttered like the Dutch, Goorge IL, now felt that 
ho had got everything into his awn hands, and 
when the Duich complained ho gave them to un- 
derstand that, treaty or no tieaty, he should do 
as hefieded.. Under such cireumstances, it wis 
rather cool for England to ask aid against Spain, 
and the Dutch very natovally turned a deaf ear to 
the demand. : 

Et was thus a very pretty quarrel as ib stood at 
tho end of 1779, when Fielding fired upon the flag- 
ship of Count Bylanct, and Paul dones was al- 
lowed to stay with his prizes ten weeks in a Dutch 
harbour. Hach party was thus fumished with au 
“outrage.” Tho righteous anger of the Dutch 
over the high-handed conduct of Fielding was 
mauvhed-by tho British chagiin over the victory 
of donos. ‘The Stadtholder’s weal. efforts to keep 
tho peace wore quite overwhelmed in the storm of 
wrath that arose, After pinch altereation, Eng. 
Jand notified TLollasd that all treaties between ihe 
two countries muab bo considered as abrogated, 
owing to the [nithless behaviour of the Duteh jn 
refusing aid against Spain, in trading with Franee 
and America, in resisting the right of search, and 
in sheltering Paul Jones. faving thus got vid of 
the treaties, England proceeded to act as if there 
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were no such thing as infernational law where 
Dutchmen were concerned. During the summer 
of 1780, the wholesale robbery on the high seas 
grew worse than ever, and, with a afar Yel 
baseness that seems almost inerdltble, {ho dred 
the British ambassador at the [agne : 
was instructed to act as a spy, and pgthar infor- 
mation concerning the voyages of Dutch mer- 
vhants, so that British ernisers might know just 
where to pounce upon the richest prizes. Thus 
goaded beyond human endurance, Holjgpd at last 
joined the Armed Neutrality, hoping thereby’ to on- 
list in her behalf the formidable power of Russia, 
Bat the policy of England, though bold in the 
extreme, was so far well considered as to have 
provided against such an emergency. She was 
determined to make war on Holland, to punish 
her for joining the Armed Neutrality; but if she 
were to avow this reason, it would at once entail 
war with Russia also, so that it was necessary to 
find some other reason. The requisite bone of 
contention was furnished by a curiously opportune 
accident. In October, 1780, an Americas packet 
was captured off the banks of Newfoundland, and 
among the prisoners was [onry Lanvens, lately 
president of Congress, now on his way gapture ot 
to the Hague to negotiate a léun. Ilo ony ian 
threw his papers gvorboard, but a ™* 
quick-witted tar jumped after them, and canght 
them in the water. Among them was found a 
project for a future treaty of commerce between 
the Netherlands and the United States, which had 
been secretly concerted two years before betweon 
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Jean do Nenfyille, a Amsterdam merebant, and 
William Lee, an American commissioner to Bor. 
lin, It was signed also by Van Berekel, the elriaf 
magistrate of Amsterdam ; but as it had been 
neither authored nor sanetioncd hy the Stabes- 
General or by Congress, it had no validity what- 
evor, AQaiie naturally, however, tho diseovery of 
such a document caused much irritation in Mng- 
land, and it furnished just tho sort of excuse for 
going to war which the ministry wanted, ‘To im- 
pose upopthe imagination of the common people, 
Lanrdiig Was escorted through the strects of Lon- 
don by a regiment of soldiers, and shut up in the 
Towor, whero be was denied pen and paper, and 
no one was lowed to enter his room, A demand 
was made upon Tolland to disavow the act of Van 
Berekol, and to inflict condign punishment upon 
him: and his agcomplices, * ay disturbers of the 
public peaco and violators of the rights of na- 
tions.” In making this demand, it was foreseen 
that the Statos-General would disavow the act of 
~Van Borekel, but would nevertheless decline to 
regard kim as a fit subject for punishment. Tho 
mossiggy was sont to the British ambassador at 
the Hague on the 8d of November. It was then 
known in England that Ufolland contemplated 
joining the Northétn loagne, but the decisive slap 
had not yet been actually talgen by the States-Gon- 
distaiag oral, ‘The ambassador was seerotly in« 
Aeelnis eae slrueted hy Lord Stormont not to pre. 
jut, Dev. 40, sont the demand for the disavowal and 

punishment of Van Berekel unless it 
should become absolutely cortain that Holland had 
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joined tho leagno. At their meeting in November, 
the Sinies-(ieneral voted to join tho league, and 
the demand was acsordingly presented. Every. 
thing happened according to the programe, The 
States-General freely eondenmed ‘and disavowed 
the Amatordan affair, and offered to make reparn- 
tion; but with regard to. tho punishment gf Van 
Borekel, they decided that an inquiry must firab 
be made as to the precise nature of his offence 
and the court most fit for trying him. ngland 
replied by a peremptory demand for the, immedi- 
ato punishment of Van Borekel, and, within wait- 
ing for an answer, proceedod to declare war against 
Tlolland on the 20th of Decambor. Hour days be. 
foro this, the swiftosé ship that could be found was 
sent to Admiral Rodney, who was thon at Barba 
docs, ordering him to seize upon St Eustatius 
without @ momont’s delay, 

Whatever other qualities may have been nel 
ing in the British ministry at this time, they ver 
tainly were not wanting in pluck. Kngland had 
now to fight single-handed against four nations, 
three of which wore, aflar hersall, the ale? naval 
powers of the workl. According to the Malus. 
bary Diavivs, “ this bold conduct made a erent and 
useful impression upon the Empress” of Russia, 
Tt was partly with a view to Ups moral offeet that 
the ministry were so ready to deolare ware Tt was 
just at this timo that they were propos alain 
ing, by the offer of Minorea, to tonrpt piten nak to 
Catherine into an alliances with Kng- : 
land; and they did uot wish lo have hor interpret 
their eagerness to soowe her aid as a confession 
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of weakness or discpuragoment. By making war 
on Lolland, they songht lo show themselves as full 
of tho spivit of Jight as over, ‘To strengthen the 
jmpression, Harris blusteved and bragged. ‘The 
Duteh, said Ih, “ae ungrateful, dirty, sonseless 
boots, and, since thoy will be ruined, must subunit 
to their fate.” But in all thia the British govern. 
ment “was sailing very near the wind, Prince 
Galitazin, the Rassian ambassador at the Lagne, 
correetly reported that the accession of Toland to 
the Armed Noutrality was the real cause of tho 
warren that tho Amsterdam affair was only a 
pretext Upon this ground, the Duteh requested 
armed assistaneo from Catherine, as ehiel of the 
leagud. Tho Empress hesitated; sho knew tho 
true state of the ease as well as any ono, bub it 
was open to her to aceept the British xtory or not, 
as might seem best, Dispatches from Berlin an. 
nounced that Frederick was vory angry. When 
he first hemd the news, he exclaimed, “ Woll! 
since the English want a war with the whole 
world, they shall have ite’ Catherine then sat 
down ayd wrote with her own hand a seeret Jotler 
to Frederick, asking him if ho would join hor in 
making war upon England. On secdind thoughts, 
the King of Prnssia eoneluded there was no good 
reason fou taking part in bhe affair, and bo adyisod 
dubhorine also to keep her hands treo, This de- 
vided the empross. Sho did*not eave to nake war 
upon Englaud, except with dach overwhelming 
foreo as to be sme of extorting very important 
concessions. She aceordinely chose to believe the 
British story, and she refused to aid the Dutch, 
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on the ground that their qugrrel with nglaud 
grew out of a matter with which tho Armed Non- 
‘trality had nothing to de, At the sine timo, after 
dallying for a while with the offer of Minoroa, she 
refused that also, and decided to yfogorve to the 
end the impartial attitude which sho had main- 
tained from the beginning. S0% 

. Meanwhile, on the 8d of Febrnary, 1781, 0 pow- 
erful fleet under Roduey, with the forces 

: : Gaptmne of Hh 

of 5,000 men whieh had been detached ot aun 
in November, 1779, from Clinton's army 7” 
in Now York, appeared bofore the islwnd of 3b, Eu- 
statins, and summoned i¢ fo surrender. Lhe Duteh 
governor, ignorant of the fact that war had begun, 
had only fifty-five soldiery on the ishind. Ho had 
no choice but to surrender, and the plice was given 
up without a blow. The British had an expeciul 
sploen against this wealthy litte island, whieh had 
come to bo the contre of an enormous trade he- 
tween Franco and Holland and tho United States. 
Rodney called i¢ a nest of thivves, and declared 
that “ this roek, only six miles in length and threo 
in breadth, had done England more harm gan all 
tho arms of her most potent onemios, and alone 
anpported tho infamous American rebellion”? His 
colleague, General Vaughan, who commanded the 
land fovea, rogarded it as a feeder for the Amey 
joan “golonies,” of which the summary extinglion 
would go far toward ofiding the war, With such 
feelings, they mado up their minds to do their 
thoroughly ; and accordingly they confis- 
to the Crown not only all the public stares, 
but all the private proporty of the inhabitants. 
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Their orders wero ¢artied oul with great bentulity, 
The goods in the warchouses wore seized and lylen 
upon ships, to be earned away and sold at anetion 
in the neighbeu ing islands, Mvery kind of private 
and personal property was laid hold of, and the 
beggared inhabifants were turned out-of-doors and 
ordexed po quit te island. ‘The total value of the 
booty amounted to more than twenty million dol- 
lars, Among the victims of this robbery wore 
many British merchants, who were no better treated 
Bhamotul than the rest, Rodney tore up their 
pomudige * semonstrance withont reading if, and ex- 
claimed, “This island is Duteh, and everything in 
ib is Dutch, and as Dateh you shall all he treated.” 
Tho proveodings were fitly crowned by an act of 
treachery, ‘The Dutch flag was kept flying as a 
deeoy, und in the conrse of the neat seven works 
more dhan fifty American ships, ignorant of the 
fato of tho island, were eaptmed by the aid of this 
dirty stratagem. 

The conduct of the government in’ dovluing 
war againsl Tolland way denouneed hy the Whigs 
as evirsinal, and the true eharacter of the shine. 
ful affair of St. ustating was shown up by Burl 
in two peworful speeches. But the government 
capped the climax when it) deliberately approved 
the gonduct of Rodney, and yraised him for it, 
Many of tho British vieting, however, brought their 
cases before the courts, and obtained judgments 
which condemned as illegal the seiznve of private 
property so fir as Lhey were concerned. On tho con« a 
tincut of Europe, the outrage awakened poneral iu 
dignation, as an infraction of the Jnws and usages 
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of civilized warfare, the like ef which had not heen 
seen for many yours; and it served to alien 
from Great Britain the little synrpathy that re- 
maindd for her. ji 


The position of Mngland at this time was alarm. 
ing, as well as ignominions. She had gantpived to 
league against herself, in various depvees of hos- 
tility, nearly the whole of tho civilized world, and 
the most distressing part of the siluation, to al 
liberal-minded Englishmen, was the undeniable 
fact that this hostility was well deserved, ‘To the 
historian who appreciates the glovious part which 
England has played in history, the proceedings 
here recorded are painful to contemplate; and to 
no one should they be more painful than to tho 
Amorican, whose forefathers climbed with Wolle 
the rugged bank of the St. Lawrence 5 or a cen. 
tury earlier, from their homes in New Jéngland 
fovests hoavd with delight of Naseby and Marston 
Moor; or back yet anothor hundred years, in Lin- 
colnshire villages defied the tyranny of Gardiner 
and Bonner; or ab yeb a more romote yyriod did 
yeoman’s sorvieo in tho army of glovions Marl 
Simon, or stood, perhaps, beside great Wdwavdl on 
the hallowed fields of Palestino. ‘Tho pride with 
which one veeally such momortes as Uheso explains 
and justifies the sorrow and disguat with which 
ovo contemplates tie speetacle of a truoulent 
George Germaine, an onserapulons Stormont, or 
a [vivelous North; or hears the dismal stories of 
Indian massactes, of defenceless villages laid in 
ashos, of the slanghter of unarmed gitizens, of le- 
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galized robbery on the ocean highway, or of colos- 
sal buecaneering, such as that which was witnessed 
at St, Eustatius. The earlier part of the reign of 
George III. is that period of English history of 
which an enlightened Englishman must feel most 
ashamed, as an enlightened Frenchman must feel 
ashamed of the reigns of Louis XIV. and tho two 
Bonapartes. All these were periods of wholesale 
political corruption, of oppression at home and un- 
righteous warfare abroad, and all invited swift 
retribution in the shape of diminished empire and 
temporary lowering of the national prestige. It 
was not until after the downfall of the personal 
government of George IIT. that England began to 
resum her natural place in the foremost rank of 
liberal and progressive powers. Toward that 
happy result, the renewal and purification of Eng- 
lish political life, the sturdy fight sustained by the 
Americans in defence of: their liberties did much 
to contribute. The winning of independence by 
the Americans was the winning of a higher politi- 
cal standpoint for England and for the world,” 


4 
CHAPTER XIII. 


A YEAR OF pisasiuns. v 


Arter the surrender of Burgoyne, the milituy 
aititude of the British in the northern ptates be- 
came, as we have seen, purely defensive. ‘Thoir 
efforts were almost exclusively diractéd toward 
maintaining theix foothold, at first in the islands 
of New York and Rhode Island, afterward in Now 
York alone, whence their ships could aseend the 
Iudson as far as the frowning crags which sentinel 
the entrance of the Highlands, Thoir offensive 
operations were restricted to a few plundering ox- 
peditions along the coast, well ealeulated to romind 
tho worthy Connectient farmors of the whiquitous- 
ness of British power, and the vanity of hopes that 
might have been built upon tho expectition of 
naval aid from I’ranco. But while the war thus 
languished at the contre, while at tho same time it 
sent forth waves of disturbances that reverberntedt 
all the way from the Mississippi river to the 
Ballic Sea, on the othor handsstho southernmost 
American states wore tho sveno of continuous and 
vigorous fighting, Upon the redustion of the 
Carolinas and Georgia tho king and Lord Ceorga 
Germaine had set their hearts, If the rebellion 
could not be brokon at the centre, it was hoped 
that it might ot least be frayed away at the odyes s 
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and should foitunegso far smile upon the royal 
armies as to give them Virginia also, perhaps the 
campaigns against the wearied North might be 
renewed at sqme later time and under better au- 
spices. * 
In this view there was much that was plausible. 
Evenjs had shown that the ministry had clearly 
erred in striking the rebellion at its strongest 
point; it now seemed worth while to aim a blow 
where it was weakest. The people of New Eng- 
land were almost unanimous in their opposition to 
gtitoot things tHe king, and up to this time the states 
the far “of Massachusetts and Connectient in 
particular had done more to sustain the 
war than all the others put together. Georgia and 
the Carolinas, a thousand miles distant, might be 
regarded as beyond the reach of reinforcements 
from New England ; and it might well be doubted 
whether they possessed the-ability to defend them- 
selves against a well-planned attack. Georgia was 
the weakest of the thirteen states, and bordered 
upon the British territory of Florida. In South 
Carolina the character of the population made it 
difficult to organize resistance. The- citizens of 
Charleston, and the rich planters of English or 
Huguenot descent inhabiting the lowlands, were 
mostly ardent patriots, but they were outnumbered 
by their negro slaves; and the peculiar features 
of slavery in, South Carolina made this a very om- 
barrassing civeumstance. The relations between 
master and slave were not friendly there, as they 
were in Virginia; and while the state had kept 
up a militia during the whole colonial period, this 
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militia found plenty of empléyment in patrolling 
the slave quarters, in searching for hidden weapons, 
and in hunting fugitives, J was now correctly 
surmised that on the approach ofg an invading 
army the dread of negro insurrection, with all tts 
nameless horrors, would pdralyze the arm of the 
state militia, Whilo the patriotie Sowth <'uro- 
linians were thus handicapped in entering upon 
tho contest, there wore in the white populntion of 
the state many discordant elements, There were 
many Quakers and mon of German ancestry who 
took litte interest in polities, and werd only -too 
veady to submit to any anthovity that would pro- 
tect thom in thoir ordinary pursuits, A. strong 
“contrast to the political apathy of these worthy mon 
was to bo found in the rugged poprlation of tho 
upland counties. [ere tho small farmors of Seoteh- 
Trish doseent wore, every man of them, Whigs, 
burning with a patriotic ardour that partook of tho 
nature of religious fanaticism ; while, on the othor 
hand, the Seotchmen who had come over sineo Oul- 
loden wore mostly Tories, ond ‘had by no menns as 
yet ast off hat half-savage typo of Uighlael char 
acter which we find so vividly portrayed in tho 
Waverley novels. It wrs not strange that the fire- 
brands of war, thrown among such combustible 
material, shold have flamed fofth with a glue of 
unwonted cruelty ; noy was it strange that a eom- 
monwoalth containing such inecongraous elements, 
so imperfeetly blended, should have been speedily, 
though but for a moment, overcome. The fit 
ground for wonder is thaG, in spite of such adverse 
circumstances, the sinte of South Carolina should 
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have shown as much elastic strength as she did 
under the severest military stress which any Ameyr- , 
ican state was called upon to withstand during the 
Revolutionary War, 

Since the defeat of the British fleet before 
Charleston, in June, 1176, the southern states had 
been deftennmolested until the auttimn of 1778, 

when there was more or less frontier 
fntitte”” skirmishing between Georgia and Wlor- 
Si ida, —a slight premonitory symptom of 
the storm that sas coming, The Ameri?an forces 
in the southern department were then commanded 
by General Robert Howe, who was one of the 
most distinguished patriots of North Carolina, but 
whose military capacity seems to have been slender, ” 
In tho autumn of 1778 he had his headquarters 
at Savannah, for there was war on the frontier, 
Guerrilla parties, made up chiefly of vindictive 
loyalist refugees, but aided by a few British regu- 
lars from General Augustine Prevost’s force in 
Florida, invaded the rice plantations of Georgia, 
burning and murdering, and carrying off negroes, 
-— not ¢o set them free, but to sell them for their 
own benefit. As a counter-irritant, General Ilowe 
planned an expedition against St. Augustine, and’ 
advanced as far as St. Mary’s river; but so many 
men were swept vay by fever that he was obliged 
to retreat to Savannah, Tle had seaveely arrived 
there when 3,500 British regulars from New York, 
under Colonel Campbell, landed in the neighbour. 
hood, and offered him hatile. Thongh his own 
force numbered only 1,200, of whom half wero 
militia, owe accepted tho challenge, relying upon 
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tho protection of a great switimp which covered his 
flanks, But» path through the swamp was pointed. 
oué to the enomy by a negro, and the Americans, 
attacked in front and behind, were Mstiantly routed. 
Some 600 prisoners worg talon, and Savannah 
surrendered, with all its Hi and stoves 3 and this 
achievement cost tho British but 2L me. *A. few 
days afterward, General Provost advanced from 
Florida and captured Sunbury, with all its garvi- 
son, while Colonel Campbell captured Angnsta. 
A proclamation was issued, offering protection to 
such of the inhabitants as would take up arms in 
behalf of the king’s government, whilo all others 
wore by implication outlawed. The ferocious tem- 
per of Lord George Germaine was plainly visible 
in this proclamation and in tho proceedings that 
followed, A. shameless and promisenous plunder 
was begun. Tho captive soldiers were packed into 
prison-ships and treated with barbarity, ‘The more 
timid people sought to save their proporty by tak 
ing sides with the enemy, while the bolder spivits 
took rofuge in tho mountains; and thas Gonoral 
Provost was enable to write home that the stato 
of Georgia was conquered, 

At the request of the southern delegates in Con- 
gress, Genoral Howe had alroaly bean snpersedad 
by Genoral Bonjamin Lincoln;who had won dis. 
tingtion through his wanagoment of the New Eng- 
land militia in the Saratoga ermpnign, When 
Lincoln arrived in Chuleston, in Do- 
cember, 1778, an attempt was made to ert The 
call out the lowland militia of South ‘" 
Carolina, but the dread of the slaves kept them 
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from obeying the summons. North Carolina, how- 
ever, sent 2,000 men under Samuel Ashe, one of 
the most eminent of the southern patiiots; and 
with this force tind 600 Continentals the new gen- 
eral watched the Savaynah river and waited his 
chances, But North Carolina sent foes as well as 
friends* to take pait in the contest. A party of 
700 loyalists from that state were marching across 
South Carolina to join the British garrison at Au- 
gusta, when they were suddenly attacked by Colo- 
nel Andrew Pickens with a small foree of upland 
militia. In a sharp fight the Tories were routed, 
and half their numbe: were taken prisoners, Jn- 
dietments for treason weie biought against many 
of these prisoners, and, after trial before a civil 
court, some seventy were found guilty, and five of 
them were hanged. ‘The rashness of this step soon 
became appaent. The Biitish had put in com- 
Bubwous ro Mand of Augusta one Colonel Thomas 
prisals Browne, a Tory, who had been tarred 
and feathered by his neighbours at the beginning of 
the war. As soon as Browne heard of these exeen- 
tions for treason, he foithwith hanged some of his 
Whig prisoners; and thus was begun a long series 
of stupid and cruel reprisals, which, as time went 
on, bore bitter fruit. 

While these thitfgs were going on in the back 
country, the British on the egast attempted to cap- 
ture Poit Royal, but were defeated, with heavy 
loss, by General Moultrie. Lincoln now felt able 
to assume the offensive, and he sent General Asho 
with 1,500 men to thieaten Augusta. At his ap- 
proach the British abandoned the town, and re- 
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treated townd Savannah, gAshe proved elosely, 
but at Briar Crock, on the 8d of Much, Aaaatitees 
1779, the British turned upon him find sate a 
roulod him. The Americans log 400 Muay 
in killed and wounded, poesides seven 
pieces of artilley and afore than 1,000 stand of 
anns, Less than 500 succecded in awaking their 
way back to Lineoln’s camp ; and this vielory cost 
the British bul five men killed and eleven wounded, 
Augusta was at onco retaken ; the royal governor, 
Sir James Wright, was reinstated in office ; and, 
in general, the machinery of govertiment which 
had been in operation previous to 1776 was re- 
storcd, Lincoln, howover, was far from accepting 
the defeat as final, Wath the energetic codpera- 
tion of Governor Rutledge, to whom extraordinary 
powers were gianted for the occasion, enough mili- 
tia were got together to repair the losses suffered 
at Briar Creek; and in April, leaving Monlirio 
with 1,000 men to guad the lower Savannah, Lin- 
coln marched upon Augusta with the vest of his 
army, hoping to eaptwue it, and give the legishiture 
of Georgia a chance to assemble there, mal destroy 
the moral offeet of this apparent restoration of the 
royal government. But as seon as Lineoln had 
got out of tho way, General Prevost erossed tho 
Savannah with 8,000 men itmd advanced upon 
Charleston, laying waste the county and driving 
Moultrie before hin® It was amoment of toror 
and confusion, Ian General Prevost there was ab 
last found a man alter Low George pavows vane 
Germaine’s own heart. His march was tlie 
aseone of wanton vandalism. The houses of tho 
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wealthy planters wap mercilessly sacked ; their 
treasures of silver plate were loaded on caris and 
carried off; their mirrors and china were smashed, 
their family ‘traits cut to pieces, their gardens 
trampled out, ¢! a shade trees girdled and mined 
and as Prevost had a bad of Cherokees with iiiin, 
the hoxrorgof the tomahawk and scalping-knife in 
some instances crowned the shameful work, The 
cabins of the slaves were buuned. Cattle, horses, 
dogs, and poultry, when not carried away, wero 
slaughtered wholesale, and the destruction of food 
was so grehé that something like famine sct in. 
More than a thousand negroes ave said to havo 
died of starvation. 

In such wise did Prevost leisurely make his way 
toward Charleston; and reaching it on the 11th 
of May, he sent in a summons to surrender. A 
strangely interesting scene ensued. Events had 
oceurred which had sorely perturbed the minds of 
the members of the state council. Pondering upon 
the best means of making the state militia avail- 
Plan foram. le, Henry Laurens had hit upon the 
Ing negroes. old expedient of arming the most stnl- 
wart and courageous negroes, and marching them 
off to camp under the lead of white officers. Such 
a policy might be expected to improve the rela- 
tions between whit’s and blacks by uniting them 
against a common danger, while the plantations 
would be to some extent refieved of an abiding 
source of dread. The plan was warmly approved 
by Laurens’s son, who was an offiecr on Washing- 
ton’s staff, as well as by Alexander Ifamilton, who 
further suggested that the blacks thus enrolled ag 
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militia should at the samo tisyo bo given their free- 
dom. Washington, on the other haus, feared that 
if tho South Caroliniana were to ¢ toil suudh a 
policy the British would forestall tyson hy offering 
better arms and oguipmnontas to the negroos, anit 
thus muster thom agains their maslors, It, was 
a game, he felt, at which -two could ylay. The 
matter was carnestly discussed, and at last was 
brought before Congress, which approved of Lan- 
yens’s plan, and recommended it to the consider 
tion of the people of South Cavolina ; and it was 
just before the arrival of Prevost and his army 
that the younger Laurens roached Charleston with 
this message from Congress. 

The advice was received in anything but a 
grateful spirit. Vor a century the state had mains 
tained an armed patrol to go about among tho 
negro quarters and confiscate every pistol, gun, or 
knifo that could be found, and now it was proposed 
that three or fowr thousand slaves should actually 
be furnished with muskeis by tho state! People 
were startled at the thought, and there might well 
be a great diversity of opinion as to the, 
fensiblonoss of so bold a measure also Hawk Gaa 
oritioal a moment. To most. persons it 
seomad like jumping out. of the frying-pan into the 
firo, Coming, too, at a monrant when the state 
was in ‘such desperate need of armed assintanco 
from, Congress, this®adviee was very trritating. 
The people naturally could not make due allow 
ance for the difficulties under which Congress In 
poured, and their wrath waxed hot. South Cavo- 
lina seemed to be left in the Iureh. Was it to 
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join such a league as this that she had cast off 
allegiance ‘p Groat ‘Britain? She had joined in 
the “Declara\i ion of Independence reluctantly, and 
from an hondyrable fecling of the desirableness of 
united action among jhe states. On that momen- 
tous day, of which it wys not yet clear whether the 
result, wag to be the salvation or the ruin of Amer- 
ica, her delegates had, with wise courtesy, changed 
their vote in deference to the opinions of the other 


states, in order that the American people might. 


seem to be acting as a unit in so solemn a matter. 
And now that the state was invaded, her people 
‘Action of no TODbed and insulted, and her chief city 
counall. threatened, she was virtually bidden to 
shift for herself! Under the influence of such fecl- 
ings as these, after a hot debate, the council, by a 
bare majority, decided to send a flag of truce to 
General Prevost, and to suggest that South Cavro- 
lina should remain neutral until the end of the war, 
when it should be decided by treaty whether she 
should-cast in her lot with Great Britain or with 
the United States. What might have come of this 
singular, suggestion had it been seriously discussed 
we shall never know, for Prevost took no notice of 
it whatever. Ue refused to exchange question and 
answer with a branch of the rebel government of 
Sonth Carolina, bet to Moultrie, as military com. 
mandant, he announced that his only terms-were 
unconditional surrender. Wee can imagine how the 
gallant heart of Moultrie must have sunk within 


him at what he could not but call the dastardly - 


action of the council, and how it must have leaped 
with honest joy at the British general’s ultimatum, 
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“Very good,” said ho simply; “wo ll flahé it oul, 
then.” 

Tn citing this incident for its real 
ost, we must avoid the error of nuyptinngs too much 
of it, At this moment off sudden’ peril, indigna- 
tion at the fancied neglect{of Congress was joinod: 
to the natural unwillingness, on the qyurt of the 
council, to incur the risk of giving up the property 
of their fellow-citizens to the tender mercies of 
such a buceancer as Prevost had shown himself to 
be. But thoro is no sufficient roason for suppos- 
ing that, had the matter gone farther, tho sugges 
tion of the council would have been adopted by the 
legislature or acquiesced in by the people of South 
Carolina. 

On this occasion the danger vanished as sud. 
denly as it came, Count Pulaski, with his legion, 
arrived from the northern amy, and Lincoln, as 
soon as he learned what was going on, rebraced his 
steps, and presently attacked General yt ot ae 
Prevost, After an indecisive skirmish," 
the latter, judging his foree inadequate fov tho 
work he had undertaken, retreated into Ceorgia, 
and nothing more was done till autumn, ‘Tho 
military honours of tha campaign, however, re 
mained with the British; for by his mureh upon 
Charleston Prevost had provented Lingolu from 
disturbing the British supremacy in Georgia, and 
besides this ho had @gained a foothold in Sonth 
Carolina; when ho retronted he left a garrison in 
Beaufort which Lincolu was unable to disladga, 

The French alliance, which thus far had been 
of so little direct military value, now appears 





glorio inten 
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again upor the seene, During the year which had 
elapsed singe the futile Rhode Island campaign, 
the French Wloet had been busy in the West In- 
dies, Ilonou§s were easy, on the whole, between 
the two great maritimdantagonists, but the French 
had so far the aviohes that in August, 1779, 
Estaing was able once more to give some attention 
to his American friends, On the first day of Sep- 
tember he appeared off the coast of Georgia with 
a powerful fleet of twenty-two ships-of-theline and 
eleven frigates. Great hopes were now 
Attempt to me . 
recapture 8. vonceived by the Americans, and a plan 
was laid for the recapture of Savannah, 
By the 28d of the month the place was invested by 
the combined forces of Lincoln and Estaing, and 
for three weeks the scige was vigorously carried on 
by a regular system of approaches, while the works 
were diligently bombarded by the fleet. At length 
Estaing grew impatient. There was not sufficient 
havbourage for his great ships, and the captains 
feared that they might be overtaken by the dan- 
gerous autumnal gales for which that coast is 
noted. fo reduce the town by a regular siege 
would perhaps take several weeks more, and it was 
accordingly thought best to try to carry it by 
storm. On the 9th of October a terrific assault 
was made in full,dorce. Some of the outworks 
were carried, and for 2 moment tho stars and 
stripes and the fleurs-de-lis*were planted on the 
rvedoubts ; but British endurance anil the strength 
of the position at last prevailed. The assailants 
were totally defeated, losing more than 1,000 men, 
while the British, in their sheltered position, lost 
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but 55. The gallant Pulaski was amongftho slain, 
and Wstaing received two sévere woyuda, Tha 
Fronch, who had‘borne the byfiut of ul fight, now 
embarked and stood out to aga, bub Mt in time to 
escapo the October gale yhich they had heen 
dveading. After weatheringf with diffleully a ters 
ible storm, their floet “fe divided s agd hile 
part returned to tho West Tndies, Estaing hinwel!, 
with the vomainder, erbssod to Franco, Thus the 
second altempét at concerted action between vench 
and Americans had met with much more disastrous 
failure than the first. . 

While these things were going on, Washington 
had hoped, and Clinton had feared, that fir tomy 
Estaing might presently each New Cito 
York in such forced as to turn the sealo ts yo to door 
thera against the British, As soon as m 
he learned that the Vronch fleet was out of the 
way, Sir Henry Clinton proeeeded to earry out & 
plan which he had long had in contemplation, A. 
year had now clapsed since the beginning of avtive 
operations in the sonth, and, althongh the British 
arms had been crowned with snecoss, it yas du 
sirable to, strike a still heavier blow. ‘The eaptie 
of the chief sonthern cify was not only the noxt 
step in the plan of tho campaign, bab twas an 
object of especial desive to Sir Honry Clinton per 
sonally, for he had not-forgoiten the hunuliating 
defeat at Port Moultri@ in 1776, Lf novordingly 
mado things ay snug as possible at the north, 
by finally withdrawing the garrisons from Rhode 
Island and the advaneed posts on the Jfudson, 
Th this way, while leaying Knyphansen with a 
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strong f\vee in command of New York, he was on. 
abled to \mbark 9000 men on transports, under 
convoy of Vive shij\s-of-the-line ; and on the day 
after ChrisQnas, 1779, he set sail for Savannah, 
taking Lord Cornwais with him, 

The voyage was 4 rough one. Some of the 
trangporgs foundered, ‘and some were captured by 
American privateers, Yet when Clinton arrived 
in Georgia, and united his forces to those of Pre- 
vost, the total amounted to more than 10,000 men. 
He ventured, however, to weaken the garrison of 
New York still more, and sent back at once for 
8,000 men under command of the young Lord 
Rawdon, of the famous family of Hastings, — bet- 
ter known in after-years as Earl of Moira and 
Marquis of Hastings, and destined, like Cornwal- 
lis, to serve with great distinction as governor-gen- 
eral of India. ‘The event fully justified Clinton’s 
sagacity in taking this step. New York was quite 
safe for the present; for so urgent was the need 
for troops in South Carolina, and so great the 
difficulty of raising them, that Washington was 
obliged to detach from his army all the Virginia 
and North Cavolina troops, and send them down 
to aid General Lincoln, With his army thus 
weakened, it was out of the question for Washing- 
ton to attack New York. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, after his reinforce. 
ments arrived, had an my of 7,000 men with 
whick to defend the threatened state of South 
Carolina, It was an inadequate foree, and its come - 
mander, a thoroughly brave and estimable man, 
was far from possessing the rare sagacity whieh 
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ing the sfhemon of 


Washington displayed in bai 
of Sout Caroling 


tho enemy. The governmen 
deemod tho preservation of Cfarlestonflo bo of tho 
first importance, just as, in $778, cA. ania 
gress had ingisted upon thejimporlanee acleaint jen 
Obnar boston, 

of keoping the city of New jfovk, But 

we have seen how Washington, in tlt teying 
time, though he could not keop the ity, never 
allowed himself to got his army into a position 
from which he could not withdraw it, and at last, 
through his sleepless vigilance, won all the honours 
of the campaiga. In the defence of Chatleston no 
such high sagacity was shown, Clinton advanced 
slowly overland, until on the 26th of February, 
1780, he came in sight of the town, Tt had by 
that timo become so apparent that his overwhelm. 
ing superiority of foree would enable him to en. 
compas it on every side, that Lincoln should have 
evacuated tho place withont a moment's delay 3 
and such was Washington’s opinion as soon as ho 
loarned the fasts. The loss of Charleston, how- 
ever sorions 2 blow, could in no ease be go (isis: 
trous as tho loss of the army, Bab Taineadn wont 
on atrengthening tho fortifications, and gathering 
into the trap all tho mon and all the military vo- 
sources he could find. for somo weoks the eon 
nections with the country north of tho Cooper 
river were kept open by tsvo regiments of cavalry 5 
but on tho 14th of ApfMil these regiments were ent 
to pieces by Colonel Banasire Tarleton, the cay. 
“alry commander, who now first appeared on the 
scene upon which he was soon to become so famous, 
Five days later, the reinforcement wider Lord 
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nrriving from New York, completed the 
investmen\ of the doomed city. The ships enter- 
ing the ha¥bour dick not attempt to batter down 
Fort Moultf, but ahn past it; and on the 6th of 
May this fortress, méhaced by troops in the rear, 
surrendered, 

The Tvitish army now held Charleston engirdled 
with a cordon of works on every side, and wore 
ready to begin an assault which, with the disparity 
of forces in the case, could have but one possible 
issue, On the 12th of May, to avoid a wanton 
waste of dife, the city was surrendered, and Lin- 
coln and his whole army became prisoners of war. 

The Continental troops, some 8,000 in 
Surrender of A 
Gharieston, number, were to be held as prisoners 
May 12,1780 as 
till regularly exchanged. The militia 

were allowed to return home on parole, and all the 
male citizens were reckoned as militia, and paroled 
likewise. The victorions Clinton at once sent ex- 
peditions to take possession of Camden and other 
strategic points in the interior of the state. One 
regiment of the Virginia line, under Colonel Bu- 
ford, had not reached Charleston, and on heaving 
of the great catastrophe it retreated northward 
with all possible speed. But Tarleton gave chayo 
as far as Waxhaws, neav the Noith Carolina 
border, and there, ove1taking Buford, cut his foree 
to pieces, slaying 113 and capturing the rest. Not 
a vestige of an Americar army was left in all 
South Carolina. 

“ We look on America as at our foot,” said Tor 
ace Walpole; and doubtless, after tho capture of 
Fort Washington, this capture of Lincoln’s army 
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at Charleston was tho most neti ar disaster 
whigh befell the Amerivan agins daring tho wholo 
course of the war, Tt was gl less offtien] impor. 
tance than the affair of Forf Washiy%ton, as ib ac 
onrred at what every ono nist admit to have beon 
a less critical moment. ‘Ty loss of Fort Wa shing- 
ton, taken in connection ‘vith tha misgoudret of 
Charles Lee, eume within a hair’s-breadth of wreek- 
ing the causa of American indopendence at tho out- 
set; and it pnb maiteis into so bad a shape Lbat 
nothing short of Washington's genins could hive 
wrought victory out of thom. The low of South 
Carolina, in May, 1780, serious as it was, did not 
so obviously imperil the whole American ‘ 
cause, The blow did not come at quite freee 
‘ye of . . ie by the Tittlak, 
so critical a time, or in quite so eriticnl 
a place. The loss of South Carolina would not 
have dismembered the confederacy of states, and 
in course of time, with tho American cause else- 
where successful, she might have been recovered. 
The blow was nevertheless very serious indeed, 
and, if all the consequences which Clinton contem- 
plated had been achieved, if might bayy proved 
fatal, To crush a limb may sometimes be ay din. 
gerous as to stab the heart. For its (emporary 
completeness, the overthrow may well have seemed 
greater than that of Fort Wieshington, Nhe do- 
taéhments which Clinton sent into the interior met 
with no resistance, Rfany of tho inhabitants took 
the oath of allegiances to the Crown; others pave 
their parolo not Lo serve against the British during 
the remainder of the war, Clinton issued a ciren. 
lay, inviting all well-disposed people to assemble 
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and organke a loyal militia for the purpose of sup- 
pressing ally future¢attempts at rebellion, All 
who should gain yei\‘ure to take up arms against 
the king weft to belidealt with as traitors, and 
their estates were to bd confiscated ; but to all who 
should now yrceturn to their allegiance 
Clinton re- 
turns to New -a free pardou was offered for past of- 
fences, except in the case of such people 
as had taken part in the hanging of Tories, Tlav- 
ing struck this great blow, Sir Henry Clinton re- 
tumed, in June, to New York, taking back with 
him the larger part of his force, but leaving Corn- 
wallis with 5,000 men to maintain and extend the 
. conquests already made. 

Just before starting, however, Sir Henry, in a 
too hopeful moment, issued another proclamation, 
which went far toward destroying the effect of his 
previous measures, This new proclamation re- 
quired all the people of South Carolina to take an 
An injadictons &Ctive part in reéstablishing the royal 
Proomation povernment, under penalty of being 
dealt with as rebels and traitors. At the same 
time, all, paroles were discharged exeept in the 
case of prisoners captured in ordinary warfare, 
and thus everybody was compelled to declare him- 
self as favourable or hostile to the cause of tho 
invaders, Tho Brdish commander could hardly 
have taken a more injudicious step. Under the 
-first proclamation, many of the people were ied to 
comply with the British demands because they 
wished to avoid fighting altogether; under the 
second, a neutral attitude became impossible, and 
these lovers of peace and quiet, when they found 
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themselves consirabged to take an actfvo part on 
ono side or the other, natintily prefyfred to help 
their friends rather than thd} v enemigs, "Thus the 
country soon showed itselfiivestloss® under British 
rule, and this feeling was strengthonod by the 
eruelties which, after Cligton’s departure, Corn. 
wallis found himself quite unable to preont? Of. 
ficers endowed with civil and military powers com. 
bined were sent abgut the country in all directions, 
to make full lists of the inhabitants for the purpose 
of enrolling a loyalist militia, In the courso of 
these unwelcome circuits many alfva ays ocenrred, 
and instances were not raze in which people wore 
murdered in cold blood. Debtors took oecasion to 
aceuse their creditors of want of loyalty, 

and the creditor was obliged to tale the winch aoe 

oath of allegiance before he could col ut 

loct his dues. Many estates were confisented, and 
the houses of such patriots as had sought refuge in 
the mountains wore burned. Bands of armed non, 
whose aim was rovenge or plinder, voluntorrod 
their services in preserving order, and, getting 
commissions, went about making diserd§e more 
hideous, and wreaking their ovil will without lot 
or hindrance. The Joyalisis, indeed, asserted thet 
they behaved no worse than the Whigs whon tho 
latter got the upper hand, and*in this thove was 

mueh truth, Cornwallis, who was the most con. 
acientions of men and very eaveful in his state- 
ments of faet, speaks, somewhat later, of “the 
“shocking tortures and inhuman musdors which are 
every day commilled by the enemy, nob only on 
those who have taken part with us, bub on many 
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who refuse\to join them.” ‘hero can be no doubt 
that Whigs ind Torifs were alike guilty of cruelty 
But n the present occasion all 
this served to throw Wiseredit on tho British, as 
the party which controlled the country, and must 
be held responsible aceqdingly. 

Organifed resistance was impossible. The chief 
strategic points on the coast were Charleston, 
Tho strategic Beaufort, and Savagnah; in the inte- 
Bea rior, Augusta was the gateway of Goor- 
gia, and the communications between this point 
and the wild inountains of North Carolina weve 
dominated by a village known as “ Ninety-Six,” 
because it was jush that number of miles distant 
from Keowee, the principal town of the Cherokees, 
Highty miles to tho northeast of Ninety-Six lay 
the still move important post of Camden, in which 
eentred all the principal inland roads by which 
South Carolina could be reached from the North, 
All these strategic points were held in force by 
the British, and save by help from without there 
seemed to be no hope of releasing tho state from 
their itn grasp. Among the patriotic Whigs, 
however, there were still somo stout. hearts that 
Partisan com- id not despair. Retiring to the dense 
manger woods, the tangled swamps, or the steep 
mountain defiles, these sagacious and resolute mon 
kept up a romantic partisan warfare, full of mid- 
night marehes, sudden sim'prises, and desperate 
hand-to-hand combats. Foremost among these 
partisan commanders, for enterprise and skill, were” 
James Williams, Andrew Piekens, Thomas Sum- 
‘ter, and Francis Marion. 
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Of all tho picturesque chgractora of ony Revolt 
tionary period, there is porkiaps no one who, in the 
memory of the poople, is 4) closely firsoviatod with 
romantie advonture as Ffancis Marion. fv he- 
longed to that gallant raco of mon of whose sorvicos 
France had been forever deprived when Louis 
XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, * His fathor 
had beon a planter near Georgetown, anos 
on the coast, and, tho sou, while follow- Maulen, 
ing the same occupation, had been ealled off to tho 
western frontier by the Cherokeo war of 1759, in 
the course of which he hail made himéelf an adopt 
in woodland strategy, [lo was now forty-sevon 
years old, a man of fow words and modest de- 
meanonr, small in stature and slight in frame, del- 
icately organized, but endowed with wonderful 
nervous energy and sleepless intellizenco. Like nu 
woman in quickness of sympathy, he was a knight 
in courtosy, truthfulness, and courage. ‘Tho 
brightness of his famo was never sulliod by an act 
of cruelty. ‘ Never shall a honso be burned hy 
one of my people,” said ho; “to distress poor 
women and children is what I detest’ To dis. 
tress the enemy in legitimate warfare was, on the 
other hand, « business in which fow partisan com- 
manders havo excelled him. Tor swiftness and 
secrecy he was mequalled, aul tho boldness of his 
exploits seemed almost incredible, whon compared 
with the meagrenosf of his resourees. Ifis foreo 
sometimes consisted of less than twenty mon, and 
seldom exceeded seventy. To arm them, he was 
obliged to take the saws from sawmills and have, 
them wronght into rude swords at the country 
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forge, while\pewter mugs and spoons wero cast 
into bullets, , With sifph equipment he would at. 
tack and oven arties of mora than two 
hundred Tories; or he}would even swoop upon a 
column of British regulars on their march, throw ° 
them into disorder, set free their prisoners, slay 
and disarm®a score or two, and plunge out of sight 
in the darkling forest as swiftly and mysteriously 
as he had come. 

Second to Marion alone in this wild warfare 
Thomas8um- Was Thomas Sunter, a tall and pow- 
fen, etful man, stern in countenance and 
haughty in demeanour, Born in Virginia in 1784, 
he was present at Braddock’s defeat in 1755, and 
after prolonged military service on the frontier 
fonnd his way to South Carolina before the hegin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War. He lived nearly 
a hundred years; sat in the Senate of the United 
States during the War of 1812, served as minister 
to Brazil, and witnessed the nullification acts of 
his adopted state under the stormy presidency of 
Jackson. During the summer of 1780, he kept 
up so brisk a guerrilla warfare in the upland re- 
gions north of Nincty-Six that Cornwallis called 
him “the greatest plague in the country.” “ But 
for Sumter and Marion,” said the British come 
mander, “South Cavolina would be at peace,” 
The first advantage of any aoe gained over the 
enemy since Clinton’ 8 landing was the destruction 
of a company of dragoons by Sumter, on the 12th 
of July. Three weeks later, he made a desperate 
attack on the British at Rocky Mount, but was re- 
pulsed. On the 6th of Angust, ho surprised the 
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enomy’s post at Tanging Rovk, and destroyed a 
whole regiment. Tio wiston this ov. ast aiaac, 
casion that Andrew Jack/on mad’ his wu Ate 
first appearance in history, an orphan 
boy of thirteen, staunch in the fight as any of his 
comrades. 6 

But Sonth Carolina was too impéltat to he 
loft dependent upon the skill and bravery of its 
partisan commuaglers alone, Alvendy, hofore the 
fall of Charleston, it had been felt that further 
reinforeements were necded there, and Washing- 
ton had sent down somo 2,000 Maryland and 
Delaware troops ander Baron Kalb, an dss ot 
excellent offieor, Th way a long march, vel 
and the 20th of Juno had arrived when Kalb 
halted at Llillsborough, in North Carolina, to rest 
his men and seck the codperation of General Cas 
well, who commanded tho militia of that state, 
By this time the news of the capture of Linvoln’s 
army had reached the north, and the emergoney 
was felt to be a desperate one. Fresh ealls for 
militia wore made upon all the states sonth of 
Pennsylvania, That resources obtainedewith sneh 
difficulty should not be wasted, it was above all 
desirable that a gompetent ponoral should be chosen 
to sueseed the unfortunate Lincoln. Tho opinions 
of tho commander-invhief with voforsnce to this 
matter wero well known, Washington wished to 
have Greene appointed, as tho ablost general in tho 
army. But the glamow which enveloped tho wir. 
cumstances of the great victory at Saratoga was 
not yet dispelled, Sinee the downfall of the Con- 
way Cabal, Gates had never recovered the oxtrao 
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dinary place which he pad held in public esteem at 
the beginning of 1778 but there were few as yot 
who serionsly \nestiond] the reputation he had so 
lightly won for generalship. Many people now 
called for Gates, who had for the moment retired 
from active service and was living on his planta- 
tion in*Virfinia, and the suggestion found favour 
with Congress. On the 18th of June Gates was 
F appointed to the chief,,command of the 
ates ap 
poluted to the southern department, and cagerly ae- 
madnthe gepted the position, The good wishes 
of the people went with him. Richard 
Peters, secretary of the Board of War, wrote him 
a very cordial letter, saying, “Our affairs to the 
southward look blue: so they did when you took 
command before the Burgoynude, I can only 
now say, Go and do likewise —QGod bless you,” 
Charles Lee, who was then living in disgrace on 
his Virginia estate, sent a very different sort of 
greeting. Lee and Gates had always been friends, 
—linked together, perhaps, by pettiness of spirit 
and a common hatred for the commander-in-ehief, 
whose viftues were a perpetual rebuke to them. 
But the cynical Lee knew his friend too well to 
share in the prevailing delusion as to his military 
eapacity, and he bade him good-by with the omi- 
nous warning, “ Take care that your northern 
laurels do not change to southern willows!” 

With this word of ill omef, which doubtless he 
little heeded, the “hero of Saratoga” made his 
way to Hillsborough, where he arrived on the 19th 
of July, and relieved’ Kalb of the burden of anx- 
iety that had been thrust upon him. Gates found 
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things in a most deplorable stato: Tuck of avs, 
lack of tents, lack of food, Ine of medicines, and, 
above all, lack of money. The pie in nocd. 
iness which in those days beset the American peo- 
ple, through their want of an efficient governmont, 
was never more thoroughly exemplified. Ib ae- 
quired a very different fan from Gaiss te mend 
maitors. Want of judgment and want of decision 
were faults which he had not outgrown, and al his 
movements were marked hy weakness and rash 
ness. IIe was adventnvons where caution was 
needed, and timid when he should havd begn bold. 
The objective point of his campaign was the town 
of Camden. Once in possession of this important 
point, he could foree the British from their other 
inland positions and throw them upon the defensive 
at Charleston. It was not likely that so great an 
object would bo attained without aw battle, but 
there was a choice of ways by which the Bicksset 
strategie point might be approached, sous to dam. 
don, 

Two roads led from Ilillsborough to 

Camden. Tho westerly routo passed through Sul- 
isbury and Charlotte, in a long are ofan cirelo, 
coming down upon Camden from tho northwest. 
The country through which it passed was fortilo, 
and the inhabitants were mostly Seoteh-lrish 
Whigs. By following this rotul, the danger of & 
sudden attack by the enomy would bo slight, wholo- 
some food would be @tained in abundance, and in 
case of defent it afforded a safe lino of retreat, 
The easterly route formed tho chord of this long, 
are, passing from Tfillsbovongh to Camden almost 
in a straight line 160 miles in length. It was 60 
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miles shorter than the other route, but it lay 
through a desolate region of pine barrens, where 
farmhouses Qui cultivated fiells were very few 
and far between, and owned by Tories. This line 
of march was subject to flank attacks, it would 
yield no food for the army, and a retreat through 
it, ondhetnorrow of an’ unsuccessful battle, would 
simply mean destruction. The only adyantago of 
this ronte was its directness. ‘The British forcos 
were more or less scattered about the country, 
Lord Rawdon held Camden with a comparatively 
small forced, and Gates was anxious to attack and, 
overwhelm him before Cornwallis conld come up 
from Charleston. 

Gates accordingly chose the shorter route, with 
all its disadvantages, in spite of the warnings of 
Kalb and other officers, and on the 27th of July 

he put his army in motion. On the 8d 
iotiow of August, having entered South Caro- 
ae lina and crossed the Pedee river, he 
was joined by Colonel Porterfield with a small 
force of Virginia regulars, which had been hoyer- 
ing on the border since the fall of Charleston, On 
the 7th he effeeted a junction with Genoral Cas- 
well and his North Carolina militia, and on the 
10th his army, thus reinforced, reached Little 
Lynch’s Creek, aljout fifteen miles‘ northeast of 
Camden, and confronted the greatly inferior force 
of Lord Rawdon. The tw weeks’ march had 
been accomplished at the rate of about eleven 
Distress of the Miles a day, with no end of fatigue and” 
monn suffering. The few lean kine slangh- 
tered by the roadside had proved quite insufficient 
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to feed tho army, and for want of any better divt 
the half-starved men had eaten voracionsly of m- 
ripe corn, green apples, avd peachy . ATL were 
enfeebled, and many were dying of evausisiny and 
cholera morbua, so thal the Amorican camp pro- 
sented a trnly distressing scene, 

Rawdon’s force stood Across the road, blocking 
the way to Camden, and the chanve was offerod 
for Gatos to strike the sudden blow for tho salto 
of which he had chosen to come by this bad road, 
There was stil], however, a oboice of methods, 
The two roads, converging toward their point of 

“intersection at Camden, were now very near to- 
gether. Gates might either cross tho ereck in 
front, and trust t® his superior numbers to over. 
whelin the enemy, or, by a Loreed march of leu 
milous to the right, he might turn Rawdon’s flank 
and gain Camden before him. A’ good genoral 
would have dono either the one of these things or 
the other, and Kalb revommended the iimnediato 
attack, But now at the supreme mo- 
mont Gatos was as irresolute as he had momnnetor 

: ‘ ° ntalicing 4 
boon impationt when 160 miles away. » 
Ve let the opportunity slip, wailed two days whore 
he was, and on tho 18th marched slowly to tho 
righé and took ap his position at Clermont, on the 
westerly road; thas abandoniity the whole purposo 
for the sake of which he had refusod to ndyanco 
by that road in theairst placa, On tho 14th hoe 
was joined by General Stevens with 700 Virginin 

"militia; but on the same day Lord Cornwallis 
reached Camden with his regulars, and the golden 
moment for crushing the British in detachments 
was gone forever. 
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The American army now numbered 3,052 men, 
but only 1,400 were regulars, chiefly of the Mary- 
land line. ‘She rest were mostly raw inilitia. Tho 
united force’ under Cornwallis amounted to only 
2,000 men, but they were all thoroughly trained 
soldiers. It was rash for the Americans to hazard 
an attache under such dircumstances, especially in 
their forlorn condition, faint as they were with 
hunger and illness, and many of them hardly fit to 
march or take the field. But, strange as it may 

seem, 2 day and a night passed by, and 
Hloareyontho ‘Gates had not yet learned that Corn- 
sreottatle’  wvallis had arrived, but still supposed he 
had only Rawdon to deal with. It was no time 
for him to detach troops on Aistant expeditions, 
but on the Lith he sent 400 of his best Mary. 
land regulars on a long march southward, to codp- 
erate with Sumter in cutting off the enemy’s sup- 
plies on the road between Charleston and Camden. 
At ten o'clock on the night of the 15th, Gates 
moved his army down the road from Clermont to 
Camden, intending to surprise Lord Rawdon be- 
fore daybreak. The distance was ton miles through 
the woods, by a rough road, hemmed in on either 
side, now by hills, and now by impassable swamps. 
At the very same hour, Cornwallis started up the 
road, with the simflar purpose of surprising Gen- 
eval Gates. A little before threo in the morning, 
the British and American advance guards of light 
infantry encountered each other on the road, five 
miles north of Camden, and a brisk skirmish en-” 
sued, in which the Americans were routed and the 
gallant Colonel Porterfield was slain. Doth armies, 
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hawever, having failed in their scheme of snypris- 
ing cach other, lay on their arms and waited for 
daylight, Some prisoners who fell ingo the hands 
‘of the Americans now brought thé news that the 
army opposed to them was commandod by Corn- 
wallis himself, and they overstated its numbors at 
8,000 men. The astonished ates ealled *  » 


3 and fa guts 
together his officers, and asked what jit ty 


Cornwall, 

was to be dono. No one spoke for a 

few moments, until General Stevens exclaimed, 
“Well, gentlemen, is ib not too late now to do 
anything but fight?” Kalb's opinion was’in favour 
of retreating to Clermont and taking a strong po- 
sition there; but bis advico had so often been 
unheeded that he mo longer urged it, and it was 
decided to open the battle by an altask on the 
British right. 

The rising sun presently showed tho two armies 
close together. Ifuge swamps, at a short distance 
from the road, on either side, coyored both flanks 
of both armies, On the west side af. the voad the 
British loft was commanded by Lord Rawdon, on 
the east side their right was Jod by Colonel James 
Wobstor, while Tarleton and his eavalry hovered 
a litle in tho rear, The Amorican right wing, op- 
posed to Rawdon, was commanded by Kalh, and 
consisted of the Delaware reginfent and the second 
Maryland brigade in front, supported by the first 
Maryland brigade at @ome distanco in 
the vear. The American left wing, op- fone ae 
posed to Webster, consisted of the mi.” 
litia from Virginia and North Carolina, under Gen- 
erals Stovens and Caswell, Such an arrangement 
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of troops invited disaster. The battle was to be 
gin with an attack on the British right, an at 
tack upon iisciplined soldiers; and the lead in 
this attack was entrusted to raw militia who had 
hardly ever been under fire, and did not oven 
understand the use of the bayonet! This worl 
showld Mave been givek to those splendid Maryland 
troops that had gone to help Sumter. The militia, 
skilled in wooderaft, should hgve been sent on that , 
expedition, and the regulars should have been 
retained for the battle, The militia did not oven 
know hoW to advance properly, but became tangled 
up; nd while they were stvaightening their lines, 
Colonel Webstcr came down upon them in a furi- 
ous charge. The shock of the British column was 
vesistless. The Virginia militia threw down their 
guns and fled without firing a shot. The North 
Carolina militia did likewise, and within fifteen 
minutes the whole American left became a mob of 
struggling men, smitten with morial panio, and 
huddling like sheep in their wild flight, while Tavle- 
ton’s cavalry gave chase and cut them down by 
scores.e Leaving Tarleton to deal with them, Web- 
ster turned upon the fitss Maryland brigade, and 
“slowly pushed it off the field, after an obstinate 
resistance. The second Maryland brigade, on tha 
other hand, after twice repelling the assault of 
Lord Rawdon, broke throngh his left with a spiv- 
ited bayonet charge, and rmained victorious upon 
that part of the field, until the rest of the fight was 
ended; when being attacked in flank by Webster, 
these stalwart troops retreated westerly by a nav- 
row road between swamp and hillside, and made 
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thoir escape in good order, Long after the battle 
was lost in every other quarter, the gigantie form 
of Kalb, unhorsed and fighting on fogj, was seon 
directing the movements of his brave Maryland 
and Delaware troops, till he fell dying from eleven 
wounds, Cates, caught in the throng of fugitives 
at the beginning of the actidn, was borne % bead- 
long flight as far as Clormont, whore, taking a 
fresh horse, he made the distance of nearly two 
hundred miles to Wilsborough in less than four 
days, The laurels of Savatogu had in- eisai 
deed changed into willows. It was tho joutrios da. 
mosé (lisastrous defeat ever inflicted upon hihien 
an American army, and ignominions withal, since 
it was incurred thrtgh a series of the grossest 
blunders, Tho Marylan& troops lost half thoir 
number, the Delaware rogiment was almost ontirely 
destroyed, and all the rest aly the army was dis- 
persed, The numbor SF fet and wounded has 
never been fully ascertained, but it ean hardly 
have been Jess than 1,000, while more than 1,000 
prisoners wero tuken, with seven pivves of artillery 
and 2,000 muskets, Tho British loss in killed aud 
wounded was 824. 

Tho voputation of General Gates never recovered 
from this sudden overthrow, and his swift flight to 
Tiillsborongh was made tho thdme of unsparing 
ridicule. Yet, if duly considored, that was tho 
ono part of his conductor which ho cannot fairly 
be blamed. The bost of gonerals may bo sre eeaah 
caught in a rush of panio-stricken fugi- weviertiosof 
tives and hurried off the basiloficld : the '"™"* 
flight of Frederick the Great at Mollwita was 
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much more ignominious than that of Gates al Cam. 
den. When once, moreover, the full extent of tho 
disaster hal become apparent, it was certainly 
desirable that Gates should reach Iillshorongh as 
soon as possible, since it was the point from which 
the state organization of North Carolina was con- 
trolled, {nd according~y the point at which a new 
army might soonest be collected. Gutes’s flight 
was a singularly dramatic ang appropriate end to 
his silly career, but our censure should be direeted 
to the wretched generalship by which the catastro- 
phe was prepared: to the wrong choice of roads, 
the fatal hesitation at the critical moment, the 
weakening of the army on the eve of baitle; and, 
above all, to the rashness infighting at all after 
the true state of affairs had become known, The 
campaign was an epitome of the kind of errors 
which Washington always avoided ; and it admira- 
bly illustrated the inanity of John Adams’s toast, 
“A short and violent war,” against an enemy of 
superior strength. 

Tf the 400 Maryland regulars who had been sent 
to help General Sumter had remained with tho 
main army and been entrusted with the assaulf on 
the British right, the result of this battle would 
doubtless have been very different. It might not 
have been a victofy, but it surely would not have 
been a rout. On the day before the battle, Sum- 
ter had attacked the British supply train on its 
way from Charleston, and captured all the stores, 
with more than 100 prisoners. But the defeat ‘at 
Camden deprived this exploit of its value. Snum- 
ter retreated up the Waterce river to Fishing 
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Crock, bué on the 18th Tarleton for once eanght 
him napping, and youted him 3 taking 3800 prison- 
ers, setting free the captured British,gud recovers 
ing all the booty. The sumo day ‘witnessed an 
Amorican success in another quarter. pactsan oper 
At Musgrove’s Mills, in the western pal 

part of the stato, Colonel Fames Williamd defeated 
a force of 500 British and ‘Tories, killing and 
wounding nearly oyp third of their numbor, Two 
days later, Marion performod ono of his character- 
istie exploits, A detachment of the British army 
was approaching Nelson's Ferry, where ‘the Santoa 
river crosses the road from Camden to Cliarleston, 
when Marion, with a handful of mon, suddenly 
darting upon thos® troops, captured 26 of their 
number, set free 150 Maryland prisoners whom 
they were taking down to the coast, and got away 
without losing a man, 

Such deeds showed that the life of South Cavo- 
lina was nob quite extinct, but they eouldl not go 
far towwrd relieving the gloom which overspread 
the country after tho defeat of Camden, Vora 
second time within threo months the Aneriean 
army in the south had heen swept out of existences. 
Gates could barely get together 1,000 men at Hilla 
borough, and Washington could not well spare 
any more from hig already déploted foveo. ‘To 
muster and iain a fresh army of regulars would 
bo slow and difficult Mork, and it was as cortnin ng 
anything could bo that Cornwallis would immedi- 
ately proceed to attempt the conquest of North 
Carolina, 
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Never was the adage that the darkest time comes 
just before day more aptly illustrated than in the 
general aspeg, of American affairs during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1780. The popular feeling had 
not so much the character of panic as in those 
“¢imes which trigd men’s souls,” when the broad 
Delaware* river screenc’ Washington’s fast dwin- 
dling army from destruction. If was not now a 

feeling of quick alyym so much as of 
Weariness and ’ : 
fepiernon of utter weariness and depression. More 

than four years had passed since the 
Declaration of Independence, and although the 
enemy had as yet gained no firm foothold in the 
northern states except in the city of New York, 
it still seemed impossible to @islodge them from 
that point, while Cornwallis, flushed with victory, 
boasted that he would soon conquer all the country 
south of the Susquehanna. For the moment it be- 
gan to look as if Lord George Germaine’s policy 
of tiring the Americans ont might prove successful, 
after all. The country was still without anything 
fit to be called a general government. After threo 
years’ (Ascussion, the Articles of Confederation, 
establishing a “ league of friendship” between the 
thirteen states, had nob yet been adopted. The 
Continental Congress had continued to decline in 
reputation and capacity. From this state of things, 
rather than from any veal poverty.of the country, 
there had ensued a general*administrative paval- 
ysis, which went on increasing even after the war, 
was ended, until it was bronght to a close by the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, Tt was not 
because the thirteen states were lacking in mate- 
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vial resources or in patriotism that the condaci of 
the war languished as it did. The resources were 
sufficient, had there been any means gf concentrat- 
ing and utilizing thom. ‘The relalioke of the states 
to each other were not defined; and while there 
were thirteen powers which could plan and ciiti- 
cise, there was no singles power whichscoud aut 
efficiently, ILenco the energies of the people wore 
frittered away. 

The disease wa& most plainly visible in those 
money matters which form tho basis of all haman 
activity. The condition of American? finance in 
1780 was simply horrible. Tho “grecnback” de- 
lusion possessed people's minds even 4, Salen 
more strongly then than in the days fol- by tho pee 
lowing our Civil War. Pelatiah Web- 
ster, the ablest political ceonomist in Amoviea at 
that time, a thinker far in advance of his ago, was 
almost alone in insisting upon taxation, The pop- 
ular feeling was expressed by a delegate in Con- 
gress who asked, with unspeakablo seorn, why ho 
should vote to tax the people, when a Philadelphia 
printing-press could turn out monoy by thp bushel. 
But indeed, without an mmendmont, Congress had 
no powor to lay any tax, save through requisitions 
upon tho stato governments. Thore seomed to 
be no alternative but to go onvissuing this money, 
which many pcoplo glorified as the “safest possi- 
ble currency,” becatye “ nobody could take it out 
of the country.” As Webster truly said, the coun- 

“try had suffered more from this eanse than from 
the arma of the enemy, “Tho people of the states 
at that time,” said.he, “had been worried and 
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fretted, disappointed and put out of humour, by so 
many tender acts, limitations of prices, and other 
compulsory methods to foree value into paper 
money, and%zompel the circulation of it, and by 
so many vain funding schemes and declarations 
and promises, all which issued from Congress, but 
died ynder the most zealous efforts to put them 
into operation, that their patience was exhausted, 
These invitations and: disappointments had so de- 
stroyed the courage and confidence of the people 
that they appeared heartless and almost stupid 
when their attention was called to any new pro- 
posal.” During the summer of 1780 this wretched 
“Continental” currency fell into contempt. As 
Washington said, it took a wagon-load of money 
to buy a wagon-load of provisions, At the end 
of the year 1778, the paper dollar was worth six- 
teen cents in the northern states and twelve cents 
in the south, Early in 1780 its value had fallen 
to two cents, and before the end of the year it 
took ten paper dollars to make a cent, In Qc- 
tober, Indian corn sold wholesale in Boston for 
$150 a bushel, butter was $12 a pound, tea $90, 
sugar $10, beef $8, coffee $12, and a barrel of 
flour cost $1,575. Samuel Adams paid $2,000 for 
a hat and suit of clothes, The money soon ceased 
to circulate, debts could not be collected, and there 
wot worth a W88 a general prostration of credit. To 
Contmental” say that a thing was “ not worth a Con- 
tinental ” became the strongest possible expression. 
of contempt. A barber in Philadelphia paperect 
his shop with bills, and a dog was led up and 
down the streets, smeared with tay, with this un- 
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happy money sticking all over him, a sorry suh- 
stitute for the golden-flecced sheep of the old Norae 
legend. Save for the scauty piltanco of gold which 
eane in from the French alliance, fram the little 
foreign commerce that was left, and from trade 
with the British army itself, tha country was with- 
out any civeulating medyum. In makéng jis re- 
quisitions upon the states, Congress resorted to a 
measure which reminds ono of the barbaric ages 
of barter, Instead of asking for money, it re- 
quested the states to sond in their “specific aup- 
plies” of beef and pork, flour and riee, sali and 
hay, tobacco andrum. The finances of what was 
sd soon to become the richest of nations wero thus 
managed on the prinviple whereby the meagre sal- 
aries of country clergymen in New [ngland used 
to be eked out. It might have been called a con- 
tinental system of “donation parties.” 

Under these civeumstances, it becamo, almost 
impossible to feed and clothe the army. The eom- 
missaries, without oilher money or credit, could 
do but little ; and Washington, sorely against his 
will, was obliged to levy contributiong on tho 
country surrounding his camp. It was done as 
gently as possible. Tho county magixtrates wero 
called on for a specified quantity of flom and ment; 
the supplies brought in were eduly appraised, and 
certificates were given in exchange for them by 
the commissaries. Sych certificates were reevived 
at their nominal value in payment of taxes. But 
sthis measure, which simply introduced a now kind 
of paper money, served only to add to the gon. 
eral confusion, These diflicullics, enhanced by 
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the feeling that the war was dragged ont to an 
interminable length, made it impossible pimenty ot 
to keep the,army properly recruited. ae 
When’ four Ynonths’ pay of a private °™ 
soldier would not buy a single bushel of wheat for 
his family, and when he could not collect even 
this pittance, while mosh of the time he went bare- 
foot and half-famished, it was not strange that he” 
should sometimes feel mutinous. The desertions to 
the British lines at this time &veraged more than 
a hundred a month, Ternay, the French admiral, 
wrote to Vergennes that the fate of North America 
wasas yet very uncertain, and the Revolution by no 
means so far advanced as people in Europe sup- 
posed. The aceumulated evils of the time had 
greatly increased the number of persons who, to 
save the remnant of their fortunes, were ready to 
see peace purchased at any price. In August, be- 
fore he had heard of the disaster at Camden, 
Washington wrote to President ITuntington, re- 
minding him that the term of service of half the 
army would expire at the end of the year. ‘The 
shadowef an army that will remain,” said Wash- 
ington, “ will have every motive except mere patri- 
otism to abanion the service, without the hope, 
which has hitherto supported them, of a change 
for the better, ‘Tifls is almost extinguished now, 
and certainly will not outlive the campaign unless 
it finds something more swstantial to rest upon, 
To me it will appear miraculons if our affairs can 
maintain themselves much longer in their present 
train, If either the temper or the resources of the 
country will not admit of an alteration, we may. 
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expect soon to be redueed to the humiliating eou- 
dition of seeing the cause of Ameria in America 
upheld by foreign arms.” ct 

To appreciate the full force of this, we must re- 
momber that, exeept in South Carolina, there had 
been no fighting worthy of m&ntion during the 
year. Tho southern eampfiign absorbed” the’ ener- 
gies of the British to such an extent that thoy did 
nothing whatever iy the uorth bub make an wnsne- 
cessful attempt at invading New dorsey in June. 
While this fact shows how severely the strength of 
England was taxed by the coalition that had been 
formed against her, it shows even more forcibly 
how the vitality of America had been sapped by 
causes that lay deeper down than tho moro pres 
ence of war. It was, indeed, becoming painfully 
apparent that little was to be hoped save throngh 
the aid of France. The alliance had iy, pono 
thus far achieved but little that was im slanes. 
mediately obvious to the American people, but it 
had really been of enormons indirect benolit to us. 
Both in itself and in the European complications 
to which it had led, the action of I'vanco fad very 
seriously crippled tho efficiont military power of 
England. 1é locked up and neutralized much 
British energy that would otherwise have been 
directed against the Americans, ‘Tho Fronch gov 
ernment had also furnished Congress with Jango 
sums of money. Bu% as for any direct share in 
wnilitary enterprises on Amorican soil or in Ameri- 
can waters, France had as yet done almost nothing. 
An ovil stav had presided over both the joint expe 
ditions for the recovery of Newport and Savannah, 
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and uo French army had been landed on our 
shoves to cast in its lot with Washington’s brave 
Continentals gn a great and decisive campaign. 

Tt bad Jong¥heen clear that France could in no 
wily more effectively furthor the interests which 
she shaved with thay United States than by sending 
a strong fores of tried soldiers to act under 
Washingion’s command, Nothing could be more 
obvions than the inforence thab such a general, 
once provided with an adequatd force, might drive 
the British from New York, and thus deal a blow 
which would go far toward onding the war. This 
had Jong been Washington's most cherished scheme. 
tn February, 1779, Lafayette had retuned to 
Franco lo visit his family, and t% urge that aid of 
this sort might be granted. ‘To chide him for his 
Ttasetivts right in running away to Amer. 
vintttoPianee don in defiance of the royal mandate, 
tho king ordered him to be confined for i week at 
his father-inlaw’s house in Paris. Then ho re- 
coivedd hime quite graciously at court, while tho 
queen begged hins to “tell us good news of our 
deavly beloved Americans.” ‘The good Lafayette, 
to whom, in the dreadful years that were to come, 
this dull king’and his bright, unhappy queen were 
tay looks for compassionate protection, now yentured 
to give thom some ansible words of adyiee. The 
money that you spead on one of your old court 
balls,” he suid, “ would go @uw toward sending a 
sevviconble army to America, and dealing England 
nv blow where she would most feel il” For several 
months he persistal in urging Vergennes to send 
over at least (2,000 men, with a pood yeneral, and 
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to pnt them distinctly under Wasliington’s com. 
mand, so that there might be no disastrous wran- 
gling about precedence, and no repartition -of such 
misunderstandings as had rninet® the Newport 
campaign, When Estaing arrived in Pavis, carly 
in 1780, after his defeat at Savannah, ho gave sim- 
ilar adviee. The idea ¢ommended itself to Vor- 
gennes, and when, in Apvil, 1780, Lafayette re- 
turned to the United States, he was anthorized to 
inform Washingt&h that Franee would seon send 
the desired reinforcement. 

On the 10th of July, Admiral Ternay, with seven 
ships-of-the-line and three frigates, arrived al New- 
port, bringing with him a force of 6,000 men, com- 
manded by a gdod general, Count Roehwnbeau. 
This was the first installment of an army of which 
the remainder was to be sent as soon as eivavt 
adequate means of transport could he ot tin Fal 
furnished. On the important, question te to. 
of military otiquette, Lafayette’s advieo : 
had been strictly heeded, Rochamboan was told 
to put himself under Washington’s command, and 
to considor his troops as part of the sXmorican 
army, whilo Americnn officers wera to take prece- 
dence of French offeers of equal rank. ‘This 
French army was excellent in dissipline and equip. 
ment, and among its officers ‘were some, such as 
the Duke de Lauzun-Bivon and tho Marquis de 
Chastellux, who had won high distinction, Ro- 
chambeau wrote to Vergennes that on his arrival 
‘he found the people of Rhode Ishind sad and dis- 
couraged. TEverybody thought the country was 
going to the dogs. But whon it was understood 
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that this was bnt the advance guard of a consider- 
able army and that France was this time in deadly 
earnest, their spirits rose, and the strects of New- 
port were nolsy with hurrahs and brilliant with 
fireworks, 

The hearts of the people, however, were still fur- 
ther to be‘sickened withthope deferred. Several 
British ships-of-the-line, arriving at New York, 
gave the enemy such a preponderance upon the 
water that Clinton resolved to take the offensive, 
and started down the Sound with 6,000 men to 
attack the French at Newport. Washington foiled 
this scheme by a sudden movement against New 
York, which obliged the British commander to fall 
back hastily for its defence ; but”the Fronch fleet 
was nevertheless blockaded in Narragansett Bay 
by a powerful British squadron, and Rochambean 
felt it necessary to keep his troops in Rhode Island 
ie raindr vis the pai in ag of such con- 
Ean gencies as might arise. The second 
British lect, installment of the French army, on 
which their hopes had been built, never came, for 
a Britisleficet of thirty-two sail held it blockaded 
in the harbour of Brest. 

The maritime supremacy of England thus con- 
tinned to stand in the way of any great enterprise ; 
and for a whole yeaf the gallant army of Rocham- 
beau was kept idle in Rhode Island, impatient and 
chafing under the restraint, ¢Lhe splendid work it 
was destined to perform under Washington's lead- 
ership Jay hidden in the darkness of the frture, 
and for the moment the gloom which had over- 
spread the country was only deepened. Three 
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years had passed since the vietory of Saratoga, but 
the vast consequences which were alteady flowing 
from that event had not yet disclosed their moan- 
ing, Looking only at tho snrlaceéof things, it 
might well bo asked —~and many did gysorat dee 
ask — whether that gront victory had ‘vendney. 
really done anything moregthan to prolong a strup- 
gle which was essentially vain and hopoless, Such 
themes formed the burden of discourse at gentle- 
men’s diner-table# and in the back parlours of 
country inns, where stout yeomen reviewed tho sil- 
uation of affairs through clouds of tobateo smoke ; 
and never, povhaps, were the Tories more jubilant 
or the Whigs more erostfallon than at tho closo of 
this doleful summer. 

Tt was just at this moment that the country was 
startled by the sudden disvlosuve of n schomo of 
blackest treason. Tor the proper explanation of 
this affair, a whole chapter will bo required. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


To understand the proximate causes of Arnold's 
treason, we must start from the summer of 1778, 
when Philadelphia was evacuated by the British. 
Aran put in ‘On that oveasion, as Gene ral Arnold 
summer was incapacitated for active service by 
Save 18,1778. the wound he had received at Saratoga, 
Washington placed him in command of Philadel- 
phia, This step brought Arnold into direct ¢on- 
tact with Congiess, toward which he bore a fierce 
grudge for the slights it had put upon him; and, 
moreover, the command was in itself a difficult 
one. The authority vested in the commandant 
was not clearly demareated from that which be- 
longed to the state government, 50 that occasions 
for disprte weve sure fo be forthcoming, While 
the British had held the city many of the inhab- 
itants had given them active aid and encourage- 
ment, and there was new more ar less property to 
be confiscated. Byra resolve of Congress, all pub- 
lic stores belonging to the enemy were to be ap- 
propriated for the use of tha army, and the com. 
mander-in-chicf was directed to suspend the sale 
or transfer of goods until the general question of 
ownership should have been determined by a joint 
committee of Congress and of the Executive Conn- 
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ceil of Pennsylvania, It became Arnold's duty to 
carry out this order, which not ouly wrought sevi- 
ous disturbance to business, but made tho city a 
hornet’s nost of bickerings and confplainty. The 
qualities needed for dealing suecessiully with such 
an affair as this were very different from the qual- 
ities which had distinguisped Arnold in the, field. 
Tho utmost delivacy of tach was required, and 
Arnold was blunt, and self-villed, and deficient in 
tact, Ilo was acfordingly soon at loggorhends 
with the state govornment, and lost, besides, mush 
of tho personal popularity with which the stited. 
Stories were whispered about to his disevedit, It 
was charged against Arnold that tho extravagance 
of his style of livfng was an offence against yopub- 
liean simplicity, and a scandal in view of the dis- 
tressed condition of the country; that in order to 
obtain the means of meeting his heavy oxpenses 
he resorted to peculation and extortion ; and that 
he showed too much favour to the Tories. These 
charges were donbiless not withont somo fonr- 
dation, This ora of paper money and failing 
credit was an ora of ostentatious axpondyawe, not 
allogethor unlike that which, in later days, pre- 
coded the financial break-down of 1878. People 
in the towns lived extravagantly, and in no other 
town was this more conspicnons than in Philadel. 
phia; while perhaps no one in Philadelphia kept a 
finer stable of horsey or gave moro costly dinnors 
than General Arnold. Ile van in debt, and en. 
Baged in commercial speculations to remedy the 
evil; and, in view of the Hight afterward thrown 
upon his character, it is not nalikely that he may 
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have sometimes availed himself of his high posi- 
tion to aid these speculations. 

The charge of favouring the Tories may find 
its explanatifa in a circumstance which possibly 
throws a side-light upon his lavish use of money. 
Miss Margaret Skippen, daughter of a gentleman 
Miss Matgarot Of moderate ‘Hory sympathies, who somo 
Shippen, years afterward beeane chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, was one of the most beantiful and 
fascinating women in Amerie® and at that time 
the reigning belle of Philadelphia; and no sooner 
had the ney commandant arrived at bis post than 
he was taken captive. The lady was searecly 
twenty years old, while Arnold was a widower of 
thirty-five, with three sons; lat his handsome 
face, his gallant bearing, and his splendid career 
outweighed these disadvantages, and in the autumn 
of 1778 he was betrothed to Miss Shippen, and 
thus entered into close relations with a prominent 
Tory family. In the moderate section of the 
Tory party, to which the Shippens belonged, thero 
were many people who, while strongly opposed to 
the Declaration of Tndependence, would noverthe- 
less have deemed it dishonourable to lend active 
aid tothe cnomy. In 1778, such people thought 

that Congress did wrong in making an 
‘Views of the . + a, + 
mosterato To- allianco With France instead of aceept- 

ing the liberal proposals of Lord North, 
The Declaration of Indepapdence, they argued, 
would never have been made had it been supposed 
that the constitutional Jibertics of the Americar 
people could any otherwise bo securely protected, 
Even Samuel Adams admitted this, In the war 
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which had been undertaken in defence of these 
liberties, the victory of Saratoga had driven the 
British government to plodgo itself to concede 
them once and forever. Then why not bo mag- 
nanimous in the hour of triamph? = Why not con. 
sider the viclory of Saratoga av final, instend of 
subjecting the resources of tho country to a.terri- 
blo strain in the doubtful attempt to secure a re- 
sult which, only three years before, even Washing- 
ton himself had r@garded as undesirable? Was 
it not unwise and unpatriotic to reject the overs 
tures of our kinsmen, and cast in our lob with that 
Catholig and despotic power which had over been 
our deadliest foo? : 

Such were the arguments to which Arnold must 
have listened again and again, diving the summer 
and autumn of 1778, Low far he may have been 
predisposed toward such views i¢ would be impos- 
sible to say. He always declared himself disgusted 
with the French alliance,! and in this there is 
nothing improbable. Bub that, nndor the cireum- 
stances, he should gradually have drifted into the 
Tory position was, in w man of his tempprament, 
almost inovitable, [Tis naturo was warm, impul- 
sive, did casily improssible, while ho 

Arnotit's dite 
was deficient in breadth of intelligence toward Borge 
and in rigorous moral eonvideion ; and 
his opinions on public’ matters took their hue 
largely from his poysonal feelings. It was nob 
surprising that such a man, in giving splendid 
tntevtainments, should invite to them tho Tory 


1 The story of his attempt to onter tho serviee of Laverne, the 
Fronch minister, vosts upon insufliciont authority, 
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friends of the lady whose favour he was courting, 
Tlis course excited the wrath of the Whigs, Gen- 
eval Reed wrote indignantly to General Greene 
that Arnoldehad actually given a party ab whieh 
“not only common Tory ladies, but the wives and 
daughters of persons proscribed by the state, and 
now gvith the enemy at, New York,” were present 
in considerable numbers. When twitted with 
such things, Arnold used to reply that it was the 
part of a true soldier to figh®his enemics in the 
open field, but not to proseribo or perseeute their 
wives and*daughtors in private lilo, But such an 
explanation naturally satisfied no one, Ilis quar- 
rels with the Excentive Council, sharpened by 
such incidents as these, grew urore and more vio- 
lent, until when, in Deeember, his most active en- 
emy, Joseph Reed, became president of the Coun- 
eil, he suddenly made up his mind to resign his 
post and leave the army altogether, Ie would 
Homnkesup Quit the turmoil of public affairs, obtain 
hismind to” grant of land in western New York, 
arly. settle it with his old soldiers, with whom 
he had always been a favourite, and. lead henee- 
forth a life of Arcadian simplivity, Jn this mood 
he wrote, to Schuyler, in words which to-day seem 
strange and sad, that his ambition was not so 
much to “shine inshistaty ” as to be “a good citi. 
zon;” and about the {st of danuary, 1779, he sot 
out for Albany to consult with the New York leg- 
sar te e about the desired land. 

flis scheme was approved by John Jay antl 
others, and in all likelihoad would have suceveded 5 
but as he stopped for a day at Morristown, to visit 
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Washington, a lotter overtook him, with the infor. 
mation that as soon as his baek had beon turned 
upon Philadelphia he had been publicly attacked 
by President Reed and the Coungil, Formal 
charges were brought aguinst him: 1, enayesmo 
of having improperly granted a pass for pL a 
aship to come into port 12s of having Jan, 17d 
once used some public wagons for tho transporta~ 
tion of private property ; 8, of having usurped tho 
privilege of the Cotncil in allowing people to en. 
ter the enemy's lines ; 4, of having illegally bought 
up a lawsuit over a prize vessel ; 5, of having “ im- 
posed menial offices upon the sons of frcemon” 
serving in the militia ; and 6, of having made piv. 
chases for his private benefit at tho time whon, by 
his own order, all shops were shut. ‘These charges 
wore promulgated in a most extraordinary fashion. 
Not only were they laid before Congress, but copies 
of them were sent to the governors of all the states, 
accompanied by a circular letter from Prosident 
Reed requesting the governors to communicate 
thom to their respective legislatures, Arnold was 
naturally onraged at such an elaborate attempt to 
prepossess the publid mind against him, but his 
first concern was for tho possible offect it might 
have upon Miss Shippon. Ilo instantly retuned 
to Philadelphia, and demandol an investigation, 
He had obtained Washington's permission to re~ 
sign his command, Uy, deferred acting Mo tn aout 
upon it Wil the inquiry showld have Widya rem 
ended. The charges were investigated by gies, in 

a committee of Congress, and about the 

middle of March this committee brought in a ro. 
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port stating that all the accusations were ground. 
less, save the two which related to the use of the 
wagons and the irregular granting of a pass; and 
since in thege instances there was no evidence of 
wrong intent, the committee recommended an un- 
qualified yerdictsof acquittal. Arnold thereupon, 
considering himself Vipdicated, resigned his com- 
mand, But Reed now represented to Congress 
that further testimony was forthcoming, and urged 
that the case shonld be reéonsidered, Accord- 
ingly, instead of acting upon the report of its com- 
mittee, Ovngress referred the matter anew to a 
joint committee of Congress and the Assembly 
and Council of Pennsylvania, This joint ¢om- 
The caro igre. Mittee shirked the «matter by recpm- 
frei iat, Mending that the case be referred to a 
April, 17. court-martial, and this recommendation 
was adopted by Congress on the 8d of April. The 
vials of Arnold’s wrath were now full to overflow- 
ing; but he had no cause to complain of Miss 
Shippen, for their marriage took place in less than 
a week after this action of Congress, Washing. 
ton, who sympathized with Arnold’s impatience, 
appointed the courtanartial for the 1st of May, 
but the Council of Pennsylvania begged for more 
time to collect evidence. And thus, in one way 
and another, the eummer and autumn were frit- 
tered away, so that the trial did not begin until 
the 19th of December. AJ] this time Arnold kept 
elamouring for a speedy trial, and Washington did 
his best to soothe him while ‘paying due heed +o 
the representations of the Council, 

In the excitement of this fierce controversy the 
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Arveadian project scems to have been forgotten, 
Uj to this point Arnold’s anger had been chiefly 
directed toward the authorities of Pennsylvania ; 
but when Congress refused to act upon the report 
of its commitice oxonerating him from blame, hoe 
became incensed against the whole party which, 
as he said, had so ill requjted his services. -It is 
supposed to have been about that time, in April, 
1779, that he wrote a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, 
in disguised handweiting and under tho signature 
of “ Gustavus,” desevibing himself as an American 
‘officer of high rank, who, throngh disgust at the 
French alliance and other recent proceedings of 
Congress, might perhaps be persuaded to go over 
to the British, provided ho could be indemnified 
for any losses ho might incur hy so doing, Tho 
beginning of this correspondence — if 
+ ’ hoe Firat core. 

this was veally tho time — coincided en spondonon 
viously with tho date of Armold’s mar- le ete 
riage, but if is in the highest degree probable 
that down to the final catastrophe Mrs. Arnold 
know nothing whatever of what was going on,! 
The correspondence was kept up at intervals, Siv 
Tlenry’s voplics being wrilton by Major Jolin An- 
dré, his adjutant-general, over tho signature of 
“John Anderson.” Nothing scoms to havo been 
thought of at first beyond thee personal desortion 
of Arnold to the enemy; tho belrayal of a fortress 
was a later dovelopmest of infamy. or the pres. 


+1 Tho charge againat Mra. Arnold, in Parton'a Life of Burry i, 
126, is conclusively refuted by Sabino, in his Loyalists of the 
American Revolution, i. 172-178. I think there can bo ug doubt 
that Burr lied. . 
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ent, too, we may suppose that Arnold was merely 
playing with fire, while he awaited the result of 
the court-martial. 

The summer was not a happy one. His debts 
went on increasing, while his accounts with Con- 
gress remained uasettled, and he found it impossi- 
ble to collect large suns that were due him, At 
Jast the court-martial met, and sat for five weeks. 

On the, 26th of January, 1780, the ver- 
‘The cowrt- ¢ H ; 
mane 20, dict was rendered, ‘nd in substance it 
ofall ufos agreed exactly with that of the com- 
{leat Waste ‘mittee of Congress ten months be- 
Binand hios fore, Arnold was fully acquitted of all 
irlelnt once thé charges which alleged dishonourable 

dealings. The pass wlrich he had granted 
was irregular, and yublic wagons, which were stand. 
ing idle, had once been used to remove private prop- 
erty that was in imminent danger from the enemy. 
The court exonerated Arnold of all intentional 
wrong, even in these yenial matters, which it char. 
acterized as “impradent;” Dnt, as a sort of lame 
concession to the Council of Pennsylvania, it di- 
rected ghat he should reecive a publie reprimand 
from the commander-in-chief for his imprudenco 
in the use of wagons, and for hurriedly giving a 
pass in which all duc forms were not attended to. 
The decision of the court-martial was promptly 
confirmed by Congress, and Washington had no 
alternative but to issue the reprimand, whieh ho 
couched in words as delicate and gracious as pos- 
sible.t - 

1 The version of the reprimand given by Marbois, however, is 
somowhat apoeryphal. 
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It was too late, however. The damage was 
done. Arnold had long felt perseeuted and in- 
sulted. He had alveady dallied with temptation, 
and the poison was now working in I@s veins. Eis 
sense of public duty was utterly distorted by the 
keener sense of his private intjuries. We may 
imagine him brooding ovgr some memorable inci- 
denis in the careers of Monk, of tho great Mon- 
troso and the greater Marlborough, until he per. 
suaded himself that to chango sides in a civil war 
was not so heinous a crime after all. Mspecially 
the example of Monk, which had al? 4 soa 
ready led Charles Lee to disgrace, seems {hvetsfor re 
to have riveted the attention of Arnold, 8" 
although only thé most shallow scrutiny could dis- 
cover any resemblance between what the great 
English general had done and what Arnold pur. 
posed to do, There was nota more serupulously 
honourable soldier in his day than George Monk. 
Arnold’s thoughts may have run somewhnt as fol-- 
lows. Fo would not become an ordinary deserter, 
a villain ona small scale. Ifo would not sell him- 
self cheaply to tho devil; but he woulds play as 
signal a part in his new careor as ho had played in 
the old one, Ue would overwhelm this blundering 
Congress, and triumphantly enarry the country 
back to its old allegiance. ‘Fo play such a part, 
however, would require the blackest treachery. 
Faney George Monk. honest old Coorge,” ‘ask- 
ing for the command of a fortress in order to be- 
tiay it to the enemy! 

When onee Arnold had committed himself to, 
this evil course, his story becomes a sickening one, 
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lacking no element of horror, whether in its foul 
beginnings or in its wretched end, To play his 
new part properly, he must obtain an important 
command, an@ the place which obviously suggested 
itself was West Point. 

Since Burgoynt’s overthrow, Washington had 
built a chain of strong fprtresses there, for he did 
not intend that the possession of the IIudson 
river should ever again be put in question, so far 
as fortifications could go. ould this cardinal 
position be delivered up to Clinton, the prize would 
be worth tenfold the recent triumphs at Charles. 
ton and Camden. It would be giving the British 
Signiteance ot WhAt Burgoyne had tried in vain to gets 
Wert Points and now it was the hero of Saratoga 
who plotted to undo his own good work at the dic- 
tates of perverted ambition and unhallowed re- 
venge, 

To get possession of this stronghold, it was ne- 
cessary to take advantage of the confidence with 
which his great commander had always honoured 
him. From Washington, in July, 1780, Arnold 
sought the command of West Point, alleging’ that 
his wounded leg still kept him unfit for service in 
Arnot put in the field ; and Washington immediately 
Wettane put him in charge of this all-important 
duly, 1780. post, this giving him the strongest 
proof of unabated, confidence and esteem which it 
was in his power to give; amd among all the dark 
shades in Arnold’s treason, perhaps none secins 
darker than this personal treachery toward the 
man who had always trusted and defended him. 
What must the traitor’s feelings have been when. 
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he read the affectionate letiers which Schuyler 
wroto him at this very time? In better days ho 
had shown much generosity of nature. Can it be 
that this is the same man who on th@ field of Sara- 
toga saved the lifo of the poor soldier who in hon- 
est fight had shot him and brokén his leg? Sueh 
are tho strange contrasts 4hat we sometimes see in 
characters that are governed by impulse, and not 
by principle. Their virtue may be real enough 
while it lasts, but {i does not weather the storm 3 
and when once wrecked, the very sine emotional 
nature by which alone it was supported often 
prompts to deeds of incredible wickednoss, 

After taking command of West Point, the cor- 
respondence with’ André, carefully couched in such 
terms as to make it seem to refer to some gommor- 
cial onterprise, was vigorously kept up; and hints 
were let drop which convinced Sir Henry Clinton 
that the writer was Arnold, and the betrayal of 
the highland stronghold his purpose, ‘Troops were 
accordingly embarked on the Hudson, and the flo- 
tilla was put in command of Admiral Reducy, who 
had looked in at New York on his way to the West 
Tndies, To disguise the purpose of tho ombarka- 
tion, a rumour was industriously cireuluted that a 
force was to be sent southward to the Chesapenko. 
To arrange some important Qetails of 
the affair it scomed desirable that tha Gavbstsn 
two correspondents, Gustavus? and Ante Bt 
“John Anderson,” should meet, and ™ 
talle over matters which could not sufely bo com- 
mitted to paper. On the 18h of Soptember, 
Washington, accompanied by Lafayette and Lam- 
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ilton, set out for Ilartford, for an interview with 
Rochambeau ; and advantage was taken of his ab- 
sence to arrange a meeting between the plotters. 
On the 20th André was taken up the river on the 
Vulture, sloop-of-war, and on the night of the 2ist 
Arnold sent out a‘boat which brought him ashore 
about four miles belowStony Point, There in a 
thicket of fir-trecs, under the yeil of blackest mid- 
uight, the scheme was matured; but as gray dawn 
etme on before all the details fia been arranged, 
the boatmen became alarmed, and refused to take 
André back to the ship, and he was accordingly 
persuaded, though against his will, to accompany 
Arnold within the American lines. The two con- 
spirators Walled up the bank a’couplo of miles to 
the house of one Joshua Smith, a man of doubtful 
allegiance, who does not seem to have understood 
the nature and extent of the plot, or to have known 
who Arnold's visitor was. It was thought that 
they might spend the day discussing their enter- 
prise, and when if should have grown dark André 
could be rowed back to the Vulture. 

But sfow a quite unforeseen accident occurred. 
Colonel Livingston, commanding the works on 
the opposite side of tho river, was provoked by tho 
sight of a British ship standing so nenr; and hé 
opencd such a lively fire upon the Vulture that sho 
was obliged to withdraw from the seene. As the 
conspirators were waiting“in Smith’s house for 
breakfast to be served, they heard the booming of 
the guns, and Andyé, rushing to the window, be- 
held with dismay the ship on whose presence so 
much depended dropping out of sight down the 
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stream: On second thoughts, however, it was clear 
that she would not go far, as her commander had 
orders not to return to Now York without André, 
and it was still thought that he migAt regain her, 
After breakfast he went to an upper chamber with 
Arnold, and several hours wore gpent in porfecting 
their plans. Immediately upon André’s rotwn to 
New York, the force under Clinton aud Roduey 
was to ascend the,river, To obstruct ayy pot sor 
the approach of a hostile flotilla, an pmyue- 
enormous chain lay stretched across thg ?m 
river, guarded by water-batteries, Under pretence 
of repairs, one link was to be taken ont for a few 
days, and supplied by a rope which a slight blow 
would tear away. Tho approavh of the British 
was to be announeed by a concerted system of sig- 
nals, and fhe Amerivan forses were to bo so dis- 
tributed that they could be surrounded and eap- 
tured in detail, until at the proper momont Arnold, 
taking advantage of the apparent defeat, was to 
surrender the works, with all the troops — 8,000 in 
number — under his command. It was not un- + 
rersonably supposed that such a catastrophe, com- 
ing on the heels of Charleston and Camden and 
general bankruptey, would put a stop to the war 
‘and lead to negotiations, in which Arnold, in view 
of such decisive service, might’hope to play a lond- 
ing part. . 

When André set of, on this perilous undertak- 
ing, Six Tfenry Clinton specially warned him not 
to adopt any disguise or to carry any papers which 
might compromise his safety, But André disre- 
garded the advico, and took from Avnold six pa- 
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pers, all but one of them in the traitor’s own hand- 
writing, containing descriptions of the fortresses 
* and information as to the disposition of the troops. 
Motch risk might have been avoided by 

André takes . sos + ‘ + 
compromiang putting this information into cipher, or 
doowments; into aememorandum which would have 
been meaningless saverto the parties concerned. 
But André may perhaps have doubted Arnold's 
fidelity, and feared Jest under a false pretence of 
treason he might be drawing te British away into 
asnare. The documents which he took, being in 
Arnold’s Handwriting and unmistakable in their 
purport, were such as to put him in Clinton’s 
power, and compel him, for the sake of his own 
safety, to perform his part of the contract, André 
intended, before getting into the boat, to tio up 
these papers in a bundle loaded with a stone, to 
be dropped into the water in case of a sudden 
challenge ; but in the mean time he put them where 
they could not so easily be got rid of, between his 
stockings and the soles of his feet. Arnold fur- 
nished the requisite passes for Smith and André to 
go either by boat or by land, and, having thus ap- 
parently provided for all contingencies, took leave 
before noon, and returned in his barge to his head- 
quarters, ten miles up the stream. As evening ap- 
proached, Smith, wlio seems to have been a man 
of unsteady nerves, refused to take André out to 
the Vulture. Ile had been earmed by the firing in 
the morning, and feared there would be more risk 
in trying to reach the ship than in travelling down 
to the British lines by land, and he promised to 
ride all night with André if he would go that way. 
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The young officer reluctantly consented, and par- 
tially disguised himself in some of aig rotuee 


Smith’s clothes. At sundown the to fry po. 


crossed the river at King’s FerryJand fini, 
pursued their joumey on horseback 886 2 
toward White Plains. . 

The roads east of the Hudson, betweon the Brit- 
ish and the American lines, were at this time in- 
fested by robbers, who committed their depreda- 
tions under pretfnee of keeping np a partisan 
warfare, There were two sets of these scape- 
graces,— the “ Cowboys,” or cattle-thiéves, and the 
« Skinners,” who took everything they could find, 
These epithets, however, referred to tho political 
complexion they ‘chose to assume, rather than to any 
difference in their evil practices. Tho 9. sgin. 
Skinners professed to be Whigs, and foatail by robe 
the Cowboys called themselves ‘Tories ; 
but in point of fact the two parties wero alike 
political enemies to any farmor or wayfarer whose 
unprotected situation offered a prospect of booty ; 
and though murder was not ofton committed, no- 
hody’s property was safe. «Ib was a sitiling in- 
stance of the demoralization wrought in a highly 
vivilized part of the country through ils having so 
long continued to be the actual seat of war, Ru. 
mours that the Cowbeys were out in force mado 
Smith afraid to continue tho journey by night, and 
the impatient André was thus obliged to stop ata 
fiirmhouse with his timid companion. Rising be- 
fore dawn, they kept on until they reached the 
Croton river, which marked the uppor boundary 
of the neutral ground between the British and tho 
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American lines. Smith’s instructions had been, in 
case of adopting the land route, not to leave his 
charge before reaching White Plains; but he now 
becaine uneasy*to return, and André, who was be- 
ginning to consider himself ort of danger, was per- 
haps not unwilling to part with a comrade who 
annoyed him by his loquacious and inquisitive dis- 
position, So Smith made his way back to head- 
quarters, and informed Arnold that he had escorted 
“ My. Anderson ” within a few miles of thé Brit- 
ish lines, which he must doubtless by this time 
have reached in safety. 

Meanwhile, André, left to himself, struck into 
the road which led through Tarrytown, expecting 
to meet no worse enemies than Cowboys, who 
would eithor respect a British officer, or, if bent on 
plunder, might be satisfied by his money and watch, 
But it happened that morning that a party of seven 
young men had come out to intercept some Cow- 
boys who were expected up the road; and about 
nine o'clock, as André was approaching the ereek 
above Tarrytown, a short distance from the far- 
famed Sleepy Hollow, he was suddenly confronted 
by three of this party, who sprang from the bushes 
and, with levelled muskets, ordered him to halt, 
These men had let soveral persons, with whose 
‘Arrest of Ane PECS they wore “familiar, pass unques- 
arg, Boyt 3. tioned ; and if Smith, who was known 
to almost cvery one in tha® neighbomhood, had 
been with André, they too would doubtless hava 
been allowed to pass, André was stopped becauso 
he was a stranger. One of these men happened 
to have on the coat of a Hessian soldier. Held 
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by the belief that they must be Cowboys, or 
members of what was sometimes enphemistically 
termed the “ lower party,” André expressed a hope 
that such was the ease; and on bein® assured that 
it was so, his caution deserted him, und, with that 
sudden sense of relief which is @pt to come after 
unwonted and prolonged egnstraint, he avowed hin- 
self a British officer, travelling on business of great 
importance. To his dismay, he now learned his 
mistake. John P:thiding, the man in the lTessian 
coat, informed him that they wero Americans, and. 
ordered him to dismount, When he now showed 
them Arnold’s pass they disregarded it, and insisted 
upon searching him, until presently tho six papers 
were discovered where he had hidden them,“ By 
God, he is a spy!” exclaimed Paulding, as he 
looked over the papers. Threats and promises 
were of no avail, The young men, who were not 
to be bought or cajoled, took their prisoner twelve 
miles up the river, and delivered him into the hands 
of Colonel John Jameson, a Virginian officer, who 
commanded a cavalry outpost ab North Castle, 
When Jameson looked over the paptrs, they 
seemed to him vory extraordinary documents to 
a travelling toward New York in the stockings of 
a stranger who could give no satisfactory account 
of himself, But so far from his suapooting Arnold 
of any complicity in the matter, he eould think of 
nothing better than te%send the prisoner straight- 
way to Arnold himself, together with a Fadonat reais 
brief letter in which he related what noma porplex= 
had happened, ‘To the honest Jameson “ 

it seeined that this must be some foul ruse of the 
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enemy, some device for stirring up suspicion in tho 
camp, — something, at any vate, which could not 
too quickly be brought to his general’s notice. 
But tho decaments themselves he prudently sent 
by an express-rider to Washington, accompanying 
them with a simikur letter of oxplanation, André, 
in charge of a military guard, had already pro- 
ceeded some distance toward West Point when 
Jameson's second in command, Major Benjamin 
Tallmadge, came in from sonfe errand on which 
he had been engaged. On heaving what had hap- 
poned, Talimadge suspected that all was not right 
with Arnold, and insisted that André and the let- 
ter should be recalled. After a hurried discussion, 
Jameson sent ont a party which brought André 
back ; but he still thought it his duty to inform 
Arnold, and so the letter which saved tho traitor’s 
life was allowed. to proceed on its way. 

Now, if Washington had returned from Hart- 
ford by the ronte which it was supposed he would 
take, throngh Danbury and Peekskill, Arnold 
would not even thus have been saved, For some 
reason Washington returned two or three days 
sooner than had been expected ; and, moreover, ha 
chose a more northerly ronte, throngh Farmington 
and Litghfield, so that the messenger failed to meot 
him, Jt was on the evening of Saturday, the 23d, 
that Jameson’s two lettors started. On Sunday 
Sine aftemnoon Washington arrived at Fish. 
gating From kill, eighteon miles above West Point, 
comer than and was just starting down the river 
ssetet. yond when he met Luzerne, the French 
minister, who was on his way to consult with Ro- 
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chambeau. Wishing to have a talk with this gontle- 
man, Washington turned baek to the nearest inn, 
where they sat down to supper and chatted, all 
unconsciously, with the very Joshua Smith from 
whom *André had parted at the Croton river on 
the morning of the day before. *Word was sent to 
Arnold to expect the conmandor-in-ehio£ and his 
suite to broakfast the next morning, and before 
daybreal: of Monday they were galloping down the 
wooded road. <As®they approached tho Robinson 
House, where Arnold had his headquarters, oppo- 
site West Point, Washington twned his horse 
down toward the river, whereat Lafayette reminded, 
him that they wore late already, and ought uot to 
keep Mrs. Arnold waiting. “Ah, marquis,” said 
Washington, laughing, “IT know you young men 
ave all in love with Mrs. Arnold: go and pot your 
breakfast, and tell her not to wait for me”? La. 
fayetto did not adopt tho suggestion, He accom- 
panied Washington and Knox while they rode 
down to examine some redoubts. Lfamilton and 
the rest of the party kept on to the house, aud sat 
down to breakfast in its cheorful wainsceted dif. 
ing-voom, with Arnold and his wife and several of 
his officers, 

As they sat at table, a conrior entered, and 
handed to Arnold tho letter in which Colonel Jamo- 
son informed him that ono John Anderson had 
been taken with convromising doeumonts in his 
possession, which had been forwarded to tho 
eommander-in-chief. With astonishing Vilght of Are 
presence of mind, he folded the letter "ls Sept 
and put it in his pockot, finished the remark 
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which had been on his lips when the courier entered, 
and then, rising, said that he was suddenly called 
across the river to West Point, but would return 
to meet Waghington without delay: and he ov- 
deved his barge to be manned. None of the offi- 
cers observed anyéhing unusual in his manner, but 
the quick eye of his wifo detected something wrong, 
and a3 he left the room she excused herself and 
hurried after him. Going up to their bedroom, he 
told her that he was a ruined*man and must fly 
for his life; and as she sereamed and fainted in 
his arms, fe laid her upon the bed, called in the 
maid to attend her, stooped to kiss his baby boy 
who was sleeping in the cradle, rushed down to 
the yard, leaped on a horse that was standing 
there, and galloped down a by-path to his barge. 
Té had promptly oceurred to his quick mind that 
the Vulture would still be waiting for André some 
miles down stream, and he told the onvsmen to row 
him thither without delay, as he must get back 
soon to meet Washington. A brisk row of eigh- 
teen miles brought them to the Vulture, whose 
commanrler was still wondering why André did not 
come back. From the cabin of the Vulture Av- 
nold sent a letter to Washington, assuring him of 
Mrs, Arnold’s innoconco, and begging that she 
might be allowed te return to her family in Phila- 
delphia, or come to her husband, as she might 
choose. Then the ill-omeng] ship weighed anchox, 
and reached New York next morning. 

Meanwhile, about noonday Washington came fn 
for his brealfast, and, hearing that Arnold had 
erossed the river to West Point, soon hurried off 
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to meet him there, followed. by all his suite exeept 
TIamilton, As they were forried across, no salute 
of cannon greeted them, and on landing they 
learned with astonishment that Aynold had not 
been there that morning ; but no one as yet had a 
glimmer of snspicion. When they returned to tho 
Robinson JIouse, about two o’cloek, they found 
Tamilton walking up and down before the doov in 
great excilement. Jameson’s courier had arrived, 
with tho ‘letters fer Washington, which the aide 
had just opened and read. The commander and 
his aide went alono into the house, ang Discs vasy of 
examined the papers, which, taken in Ais teeaaot 
connection with the traitor’s flight, but 

too plainly told+the story. From Mys, Arnold, 
who was in hysterics, Washington could learn 
nothing. Ile privately sent Hamilton and an- 
other aide in pursuit of the fugitive; and coming 
out to meot Lafayette and Knox, his voieo choking 
and tears rolling down his cheeks, he exelaimed, 
“ Armold is a traitor, and has fled to the British! 
Whom can we trust now?” Tn a moment, however, 
he had regained his wonted composure, Jb was 10 
time for giving way to emotion. It was as yot 
impossible to tell how far tho scheme might havo 
extended. Tiven now the enemy's fleot might be 
ascending the river (as but for André’s capture it 
doubtless would have been doing that day), and 
an attack might be mago before the morrow. Rid- 
ing anxiously about the works, Washington soon 
detected the troacherous arrangements that had 
been made, and by seven in the evening he had 
done much to correct thom and to make ready for 


. 
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an attack. As he was talking supper in the room 
which Arnold had so hastily quitted in the morn- 
ing, the traitor’s letter from the Vulture was 
handed him. «“ Go to Mrs. Arnold,” said he qui- 
ctly to one of his officers, “ and tell her that though 
my gluty required mo means should be neglected to 
arrest General Arnold, I have great pleasure in 
acguainting her that he is now safo on board a 
British vessel.” 

But while the principal crimMal was safe ib was 
far otherwise with the agent who had been em- 
ployed in ‘this perilous business. On Sunday, 
from his room in Jameson’s quarters, André had 
written a letter to Washington, pathetic in its 
frank simplicity, setting forth hig high position in 
the British army, and telling his story without any 
attempt at evasion. From the first there could be 
no doubt as to the nature of his case, yet Andyé 
for the moment did not fully comprehend it. On 
F Thursday, the 28th, he was taken across 

nd taken . s. 
fo Beppan, the river to Tappan, where the main 
army was encamped. IIis escort, Major 
Tallmadge, was a graduate of Yale College and a 
classmate of Nathan Hale, whom General [owe 
had hanged as a spy four years before. Tallmadge 
had begun to feel a warm interest in André, and 
as they rode their horses side by side into Tappan, 
when his prisoner asked how his case would prob- 
ably be regarded, Tallmadge’s countenance fell, 
and it was not until the question had been twice 
repeated that he replied by a gentile allusion to tlie 
fate of his lamented classmate. “But surely,” 
said poor Andté, “you do not consider his case 
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and mine alike!” “They ave precisely similar,” 
answered Tallmadge gravely, “and similar will bo 
your fate.” 

Noxt day a military commission of,fourteon gen- 
eyals was assembled, with Greene presiding, to sit 
in judgment on the unfortunate young officor, 
“Ts is impossible to SALVO him,” said the kindly 
Steuben, who was one of the judges. “ Would to 
God the wretch who has drawn him to his death 
might be made to saffor in his stead!” ‘Lhe opin. 
ion of the court was unanimous that 

Andid’s triat 
André had acted as a spy, and incurred and | sonton Gey 

pl, 20, 
the penalty of death. Washington al- 
lowed a brief respite, that Sir Tenry Clinton’s 
views might be* considered. Tho British com. 
mander, in his sore distress over the danger of his 
young friond, could find no better grounds to al- 
lege in his defence than that he had, presumably, 
gone ashore under a flag of truce, and that when 
taken he cortainly was travelling under the protec- 
tion of a pass which Arnold, in the ordinary exor- 
cise of his authority, had a right to grant. But 
clearly theso safeguards wero vitinted by gho tech 
sonable purpose of the commander who granted 
them, and in availing himself of them André, who 
was privy to this treasontble purposa, took his lifo 
in his hands as completely ws any ordinary spy 
would do, André himself had already candidly 
admitted before the ceurt “that it was impossibly 
for him to suppose that he came ashore under the 
sinction of a flag;” and Washington struck to 
the root of the matter, as ho invariably did, in his 
letter to Clinton, whore he said that André “ was 
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employed in tho exceution of measures very for- 
eign to the objects of flags of trnee, and snch as 
they were neyer meant to authorize or countenance 
in tho most distant degree.” The argument was 
conclusive, but it was not styange that the British 
general should have been slow to admit its foreo, 
Ile begged that the question might be submitted 
to an impartial committee, consisting of Knyphau- 
gen from the one army and Rochambean from the 
other; but as no question haf arisen which tho 
military commission was not thoroughly competent 
to decide, ‘Washington very properly refused to 
permit such an unusual proceeding. Lastly, Clin- 
ton asked that André might be exchanged for 
Christopher Gadsden, who had Been taken in the 
capture of Charleston, and was then imprisoned 
at St, Augustine. At the same time, a letter from 
Arnold to Washington, with characteristic want 
of tact, hinting at retaliation upon the persons of 
sundry South Carolinian prisoneys, was received 
with silent contempt. 

There was a general feeling in the American 
atiry thet if Arnold himself could be surrendered 
to justice, it might perhaps be well to sect free the 
less guilty victim by an act of executive clemency ; 
and Greene gave expression to this feeling in 
am interview with Lieutenant-General Robertson, 
whom Clinton sent up on Sunday, the 1st of Octo- 
ber, to plead for André’s lig. No such suggestion 
could be made in the form of an official proposal, 
Under no circumstances could Clinton be expectéd 
to betray the man from whose crime he had sought 
to profit, and who had now thrown himself upon 
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him for protection. Noverthcless, in a rowndabout 
way the suggestion was made. On Saturday, 
Captain Ogden, with an escort of twenty- 
five men and a flag of truce, was sent fest he, 
down to Paulus ITeok with lettors for *™ 
Clinton, and he contrived to Whisper to the com- 
mandant thoro that if ja any way Arnold might 
be suffered to slip into the hands of the Americans 
André would be sot freo. It was Lafayette who 
had authorized Ofden to offer the suggestion, and 
so, apparently, Washington must have connived at 
it; but Clinton, naturally, refused to Sntertain tho 
idea for a moment. The conference between 
Greene and Robertson led to nothing, A potition 
from André, in“which he begged to be shot rathor 
than hangod, was duly considered and rejected 3 
and, accordingly, on Monday, the 20 postion ng 
of October, the ninth day aftor hia cap. Amhé Oot. 2 
ture by the yeomon at Tarrytown, the adjutant 
general of the British army was led to the gallows. 
His remains were buried near the spot whero ho 
suffered, but in 1821 they wore disinterved and 
removed to Westminstor Abbey, a 
The fate of this gallant young officer has always 
called forth tender conmrisoration, duo partly to 
his high position and his engaging personal quali- 
ties, but chiofly, no doubt, if tho fact that, whilo 
he suffered the ponalty of the law, the chiof con- 
spivator escaped. Oe does not vasily get rid of 
a vague sense of injustice in this, but the injnstice 
was not of man’s contriving. But for the vemark- 
able series of aceidents — if it be philosophical to 
ell them so — resulting in Andrés capture, thte 
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treason would very likely have been successful, and 
the cause of American independence might have 
been for the moment ruined. But for an equally 
remarkable sevies of accidents Arnold would not 
have received warning in time to escape. If both 
had been captured? both would probably have been 
hanged. Certainly both alike had incurred the 
penalty of death. It was not the fault of Washing- 
ton or of the court-martial that the chief offender 
went unpunished, and in no wisd was Andié made 
a scapegoat for Arnold. It is right that we should 
feel pity for the fate of André; but it is unfortn- 
nate that pity should be permitted to cloud the judg- 
ment of the historian, as in the case of Lord Stan- 
hope, who stands almost alone among competent 
writers in impugning the justice of André’s sen- 
tence. One remark of Lord Stanhope’s I am 
tempted to quote, as an amusing instance of that 
certain air of “ condescension” which Mr. Lowell 
Tora stan. as observed in our British cousins. He 
hape's wueom socks to throw disevedit upon the mili- 
dene tary commission by gravely assuming 
thatthe American generals must, of course, have 
been ignorant men, “who had probably never so 
much as heard the names of Vatiel or Puffendorf,” 
and, accordingly, “could be no fit judges on any 
nice or doubtful point” of military law. Now, of 
the twelvo Amorican generals who sat in judg- 
ment on André, at least sev®n were men of excel- 
lent education, two of them having taken degrees 
at Ilarvard, and two at English universities, 
Greene, the president, a self-educated man, who 
used, in leisure moments, to read Latin poets by 
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tho light of his camp-fire, had paid especial atten- 
tion to military law, and had carefully read and 
copiously annotated his copy of Vattel. ‘The judg- 
ment of these twelve men agreed wih that ef Sleu- 
ben (formerly a sgafl offiecr of Frederick the 
Great) and Lafayette, who sah with them on tho 
commission ; and, moreover, no nice or intricate 
questions were raised. Ti was natural enough thaé 
Andvé’s friends should make the most of the fret 
that when capture he was travelling wider a pass 
granted by the commander of West Point; but to 
ask the court to accept such a plea was not intro- 
ducing any nice or doubtful question ; it was simply 
coutending that “the wilfal abuse of a privilege 
is entitled to tht same respect as ils legitimate ex- 
ercise.” Accordingly, historians on both sides of 
tho Atlantic have generally admitled tho justice of 
Andié’s sentence, though sometimes its rigorous 
execution has been censured as an act of unneces- 
sary severity. Yet if we withdraw our attention 
for 2 moment from the irrelevant fact yao teno 


‘ ee ’ avait season in tho 
that the British adjutant-general was an ‘ae why At 


amiable and interesting young man, and 2h 
concentrate it upon the essential fact set 
Vhat he had come within ony lines to aid a treach- 
erous commander in betraying his post, we cannot 
fail to ace that there is no pringiple of military pol- 
icy upon which ordinary spies are rigorously pub 
to death which does aot apply with tenfold foree 
to the case of André. Moreover, while it is an 
tindoubted fact that military morality permits, and 
sometimes applauds, such enterprises as that in 
which André lost his life, 1 cannot but feol that 
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the flavour of treachery which clings about it must 
somewhat weaken the sympathy we should other- 
wise freely aceord; and J find myself agreeing 
with the Britigh historian, Mr. Massey, when he 
doubts “ whether services of this character entitle 
his memory to the hpnours of Westminster Abbey.” 
As for Arnold, his full had been as terrible as 
that of Milton’s rebellion? archangel, and we may 
well believe: his state of mind to have been des- 
pevate. It was said that on hearing of Captain 
Ogden’s suggestion as to the only possible means 
of saving André, Arnold went to Clirton and- 
offered to surrender himself as a ransom for his 
fellow-conspirator, This story was published in the 
captain pe. Loudon “ Morning Wemld” in Febru- 
touby’satory. ary, 1782, by Captain Battersby, of the 
29th regiment, — one of the “Sam Adams” rogi- 
ments. Battershy was in New York in September, 
1780, and was on terms of intimacy with members 
of Clinton’s staff. In the absence of further evi- 
dence, one must beware of attaching too much 
weight to such a story. Yet it is not inconsistent 
withewha, we know of Arnold’s impulsive nature. 
In the agony of his sudden overthvow it may well 
have seemed that there was nothing left to live for, 
and a death thus savourings of romantic self-sacri- 
fice night serve to lighten the burden of his shame 
as nothing else could. Like many men of weak in- 
tegrity, Arnold was over-sensjtive to public opinion, 
and his treason, as he had planned it, though 
equally indefensible in point of moyality, was somes 
thing very different from what it seemed now that: 
it was frustrated, It was not for this that he had 
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bartered his soul to Satan. Ile had aimed atan 
end so vast that, whon onee attained, ib A, sods tore 
might be hoped that the nefarious means Hedowntal, 
employed would be overlooked, and shat in Arnold, 
the brilliant general avho had vestored America to 
her old allegiance, posterity world see the connter- 
part of thaé other general who, for bringing back 
Charles Stuart to his father’s throne, was rowarded 
with the dukedom of Albomarle, Now he had lost 
everything, and Zot nothing in exchange but 
£6,000 sterling and a brigadiership in the British 
amy. Ie had sold himself cheap, after all, and 
ineurred such hatred and contempt that for a long 
timo, by a righteous retvibution, even his past ser- 
vices were forgotten. Even such wouk creatures as 
Gates could now point the finger of seorn at him, 
while Washington, his steadfast friend, could never 
speak of him again without a shudder. From men 
less reticent than Washington strong words wore 
heard. “ What do you think of the damnable do- 
ings of that diabolical dog?” wrote Colonel Otho 
Williams to Arnold’s old friend and fellow in the 
victory of Saratoga, Daniel Morgan. “ Qurso7bn 
his folly and perfidy,” said Greene, “ how mortify- 
ing to think that he is a New Maglader!” These 
were the men who could best appreciate the hard 
tventment Arnold had veccivert from Congress. But 
in the frightful abyss of his crime all such eonsid- 
orations were instantly swallowed up and lost. No 
amount of personal wrong could for a moment ex- 
cuse or even palliate such a false step as he had 
taken, . 

Within three months from the time when his 
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treason was discovered, Arnold was sent by Six 
Henry Clinton on a maranding expedition into 
Virginia, and in the course of one of his raids an 
American capfain was taken prisoner. “ What do 
you suppose my fate would ke,” Arnold is said to 
have inquired, “ifsmy misguided countrymen were 
to take me prisoner ?” The eaptain’s 
reply was prompt and frank: “ They 
would cut off the leg that was wounded at Quebee 
and Saratoga and bury it with #io honours of war, 
and the rest of you they would hang on a gibbet.” 
After the élose of the war, when Arnold, accom. 
panied by his wife, made England his home, it is 
said that he sometimes had to encounter similar 
expressions of contempt. The “Earl of Surrey 
once, seeing him in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, asked the Speaker to have him put ont, 
that the House might not be contaminated by the 
presence of such a traitor. Tho story is not well 
authenticated ; but it is certain that in 1792 the 
Earl of Lauderdale used such language about him 
in the House of Lords as to lead to a bloodless 
dittotyeen Arnold and the noble carl. It does 
not appear, howover, that Amiold was universally 
despised in England. Influenced by the political 
passions of tho day, many persons were ready to 
condone his erime ; end his gencrous and affection. 
ate nature won him many frionds. It is said that 
so high-minded a man as Lerd Cornwallis became 
attached to him, and always treated him with re- 
spect, . 

Mrs, Arnold proved herself a devoted wifo and 
mother; and tho record of her four sons, during 
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long years of service in the British army, was 
highly honourable. The second son, Tieutenant- 
General Sir James Robertson Arnold, sorved with 
distinction in the wars against Napoleon, A 
grandson who was kjlled in the Crimean war was 
especially mentioned by Lord Raglan for vour and 
skill. Another grandson, the Rev. Ed- ainotats tam. 
ward Arnold, is now réetor of Great 

Massingham, in Norfolk. Tho family has inter- 
married with the @evrage, and has seeured for it- 
self an honourable place among the landed gentry 
of England. + But the disgrace of their ancestor 
has always been keenly felt by them. At Surinam 
in 1804, James Robertson Arnold, then a lieuten- 
ant, begged the privilege of leading a desperate 
forlorn hope, that he might redeem the family 
name from the odinm which attached to it; and 
he acquitted himself in a way that was worthy of 
his father in the days of Quebee and Saratoga. 
All the family tradition goes to show that the last 
yous of Benedict Arnold in London wore years of 
bitter remorse and self-reproach. Tho groat name 
which he had so gallantly won and so wyotodmedly 
lost left him no repose by night or day. Tho iron 
frame, which had withstood the fatigno of so many 
trying battlefields and “still more trying marehos 
through the wildernoss, broke down at last under 
the slow torture of lost friendships and morited 
disgrace, In the last gad days in London, in Juno, 
1801, the family tradition says that Arnold’s mind 
Kept reverting to his old friendship with Wash- 
ington, Ie had always eavefully preserved tho 
American uniform which ho wore on tho day whon 
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he made his eseape to the Vulture; and now as, 
broken in spirit and weary of life, he felt the last 
moments coming, he called for this uni- 
Ths remorse. 
anddeth, form and put it on, and decorated him- 
: self with the epauly ttes and sword-knot 
which Washingtonhad given him after the victory 
of Saratoga. “Tet me dic,” said he, “in this old 
uniform in which I fought my battles, May God 
forgive me for ever putting on any other!” 
e 
As we thus reach the end of one of the saddest 
episodes in American history, our sympathy cannot’ 
fail for the moment to go out toward the sufferer, 
nor can we help contrasting these passionate dying 
words with the last cynical scoff of that other 
traitor, Charles Lee, when he begged that he might 
not be buried within a mile of any church, as he 
did not wish to keep bad company after death. 
From beginning to end the story of Lee is little 
more than a vulgar melodrama; but into the story 
of Arnold there enters that element of awe and pity 
which, as Aristotle pointed out, is an essential part 
ofersal trggedy, That Arnold had been very shab- 
bily treated, long before any thought of treason 
entered his mind, is not to be denidd. That he may 
honestly have come to consider the American causa 
hopeless, that he may#eally havo lost his interest in 
it because of the French alliance, — all this is quite 
possible. Such considevatiogs might have justi- 
fied him in resigning his commission ; or even, had 
he openly and frankly gone over to the enemy; 
much as we should have deplored such a step, some 
persons wonld always have been found to judge 
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him leniontly, and accord him the eredit of acting 
upon principle. But the dark and erooked course 
which he did choose left open no alternative but 
that of unqualified condemnation. i we fool less 
of contempt and more of sorrow in the case of Ar- 
nold than in the caso of sueh a wepkling as Charles 
Loe, our verdict is not the less unmitigated, Ar- 
nold’s fall was by far the More terrible, as ho fell 
from a greater height, and into a depth than whieh 
none could be lower. It is only fair that we 
should recall his services to the cause of American 
indepondenee, which were unquestionably greater 
than those of any other man in tho Continental 
army except Washington and Greene. But it is 
part of the natuvel penuty that attaches to back- 
sliding such as his, that when wo hear the namo 
of Benedict Arnold these ave not the things which 
it suggests to our minds, but the namo stands, and 
will always stand, as a symbol of unfaithfulness to 
trast. 


The enormity of Arnold's conduct stands owt in 
all the stronger relief when wo contrast wilh iptba 
behaviour of the common soldiers whose “mutiny 
furnished the next serious obstacle with which 
Washington had to contend at this portod of the 
war, 

Tn the autumn of 1780, owing to the financial 
and administrative chaos which had overtaken the 
country, the army was in a truly pitiable condition, 
The soldjers wero clothed in rags and nearly 
starved, and many of thom had not seen a dollar 
of pay since the beginning of the year. As tho 
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winter frosts came on there was much diseontent, 
and the ivvitation was greatest among the soldiers 
of the Pennsylvania line who weie eneamped on 
the heights of Morristown. Many of these men 
had enlisted at the beginning of 1778, to serve 
“for three yearsor dming the war; ” but at that 
bright and hopeful period, just after the victory 
of Saratoga, nobody stfyposed that the war could 
Jast for threo years more, and the alternative was 
inserted only to insure them against being kept in 
service for the full term of three years in spite of 
the cessation of hostilities. Nowéhe three years 
had passed, the war was not ended, and the pros- 
pect seemed less hopeful than in 1778. The men 
felé that their contract was fulfdled and asked to 
be discharged. Bué the officers, unwilling to lose 
such disciplined troops, the veterans of Monmouth 
and Stony Point, insisted that the contract pro- 
vided for three years’ service or more, in caso 
the war should last longer; and they refused the 
Bunya ss a iatiorgs; On New Year's 
home dant, Day, 1781, after an extra ration of grog, 
iS 1,800 Pennsylvania troops marched out 
of camp, in excellent order, under command of 
their sergeants, and scizing six field-pieces, set out 
for Philadelphia, with declared intent to frighten 
Congress and obtain redress for their wrongs, 
Their commander, General Wayne, for whom they 
entertained groat respect and affection, was unable 
to stop them, and after an affray in which one 
man was killed and a dozen were wounded, tltey 
were perforce allowed to go on their way, Alarm 
guns were fired, couriers were sent to forewarn 
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Congress and fo notify Washington, and Wayne, 
attended by two colonels, galloped after the muti- 
neers, to keep an eye upon them, and restrain 
their passions so far as possible, . Washington 
could not come to attend to the affair in person, 
for the Iudson was not yet frezen and the ene- 
my’s fleet was in readingss to ascend to Wost 
Point the instant he should leave his post. Con- 
gress sent ont a committee from Philadelphia, ac- 
companied by Pregdent Reed, to parley with the 
insurgents, who had halted at Princeton and were 
behaving themfelves decorously, doing 10 harm to 
the people in person or property, They allowed 
Wayne and his colonels to come into their camp, 
but gave them to‘understand that they would lake 
no orders from them. A sergeant-majov acted 
as chief-commander, and his orders were implic- 
itly obeyed. When Lafayette, with $t. Clair and 
Lanvens, came to them from Washington’s head- 
quartors, they were politely but firmly told to go 
about their business. And so matters went on 
for a week, President Reod came as far as Tren- 
ton, and wrote to Wayne requesting an idomivw 
outside of Princeton, as he did not wish to come 
to the camp himself and run the risk of sueh in. 
dignity as that with which Washington's officers 
» had just been treated, As tlw troops assembled 
on parade Wayne read thom this letter. Such a 
rebuke from the president of their native state 
touched these poor follows in a sensitive point. 
Téars rolled down many a bronzed and haggavd 
cheek. They stood about in litle groups, talking 
and pondering and not half liking the business 
which they had undertaken. 
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At this moment it was discovered that two emis. 
saries from Sir Henry Clinton wore in the camp, 
seeking to tamper with the sergeant-major, and 
promising high pay, with bounties and pensions, 
if they would come over to Paulus Hook or Staten 
Island and castein their lot with the British, In 

a fury of wrath the tempters were seized 
Tato of Cline me : 
ton's canlssn- and carried to Wayne to be dealt with 

as spies. “.We will have General Clin- 
ton understand,” said the men, “ that we aro not 
Benedict Arnolds!” Encouraged by this inci- 
dent, President Reed came to theccamp next day, 
and was received with all due respect. Ie pro- 
posed at once to dischaige all those who had en- 
listed for threo years or the waf, 10 furnish thom 
at once with such clothing as they most needed, 
and to give paper certificates for the arrears of 
their pay, to be redeemed as soon as possible. 
These terms, which granted unconditionally all 
the demands of the insurgents, were instantly ac- 
cepted. All those uot included in the terms re- 
ecived six weeks’ furlough, and thus the whole 
doves yas dissolved. The two spies were tried by 
court-martial and promptly hanged. 

The quickness with which the demands of these 
men were granted was wf index to the alarm which 
their defection Imd excited ; and Washington 
feared that their example would he followed by 
Forthormm *2@ soldiers Of other states. On the 
tiny supe 20th of January, indeed, a part of the 

New Jersey troops mutinied at Portrp. 
ton, and declared their intention to do like the 
men of Pennsylvania, Tho caso was becoming se- 
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rious ; it "thteatened “the veyy existence of the 
army ; anil ‘sudden blow was needed, Washing- 
ton sent from West Point a brigade of Massachu- 
sotts troops, which marched quickly to Pompton, 
surprised the mutineers before daybreak, and com- 
pelled them to lay down their arms without a 
struggle. Two of the ringleaders were summarily 
shot, and so the insurrectfon was quelled, 

Thus the disastrous year which had began when 
Clinton sailed aginst Chaileston, the year which 
had witnessed the annihilation of two American 
armies and the bankruptey of Congress, came at 
length to an end amid treason and mutiny. It 
had been the most dismal year of the war, and it 
was not strange that many Americans dospaired 
of their country, Yet, as we have already seen, 
the resources of Great Brilain, attacked as she 
was by the united flects of France, Spain, and 
TIolland, were searecly less exhausted than those 
of the United States. Tho moment had como 
when a decided military success must tum tho 
scale irrevocably the one way ov the other; and 
events had already orenrred at the Sonfh gaehsh 
were soon to show that all the disasters of 1780 
were but the darkness that heralds the dawn. 


o 


CHAPTER “XV. 
YORKTOWN. 


In the invasion of the South by Cornwallis, as 
in the invasion of the North byBurgoyne, the first 
serious blow which the enemy réccived was dealt 
by the militia. After his great vietéry over Gates, 
Jovuwallis remained nearly a month at Camden 
resting his troops, who found the August heat in- 
tolerable, 7 

By the middle of September, 1780, he had 
Gorman started on his cas to North Carolina, 
weno of which he expected to make an easy 
Sopty 172 conquest. But his reception in that 
state was anything but hospitable, Advancing as 
fav as Charlotte, he found himself in the midst 
of that famons Mecklenburg County which had 
igsue its “ declaration of independence ” immedi. 
ately on reeviving the news of the battle of Lex. 
ington, These rebels, he said, were the most 
obstinate he had found in* America, and he called 
their country a “hornet’s nest.” Bands of yeo- 
manry lurking about every woodland road cut off 
his foraging parties, slew chis conviers, and cdp- 
tured his dispatches, Is was difficult for him to 
get any information; but bad news proverbially 
travels fast, and it was not long before he: received 
intelligence of dive disaster, 
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Before leaving South Carolina Cornwallis had 
detached Major Ferguson — whom, next to Tarlo- 
ton, he considered his best partisan officer — to 
scour the highlands and enlist as largo a foreo of 
Tory auxiliaries as possible, alter which ho was to 
join the main army at Charlottg, Terguson took 
with him 200 British light infantry and pusguaonts 
1,000 Tories, whom he haf ‘riled. until eseedition, 
they had become excellent troops. It was not 
supposed that he gould mect with serious oppost- 
tion, but in case of any unforeseen danger he was 
to retreat witheall possible speed and join the main 
amy, Now the enterprising Ferguson undertook 
to entrap and capture a small force of American 
partisans ; and while pursuing this bait, he pushed 
into the wilderness as far as Gilbert Town, in the 
heart of what is now tho county of Rutherford, 
when all at once he became aware that enemies 
were swarming about him on every sido. The 
approach of a hostile force and the rumour of In- 
dian war had avoused the hardy backwoodsmen 
who dwelt in these wild and romantic gluons. Ac. 
eustomed to Indian raids, these quick poelfor 
and resolute men wero always ready to brotwoots 
assemble at a moment’s warning ; and 
now they came pouring fom all directions, through 
the defiles of the Alleghanies, a picturesque and 
motley crowd, in fringed and tasselled hunting. 
shirts, with sprigs of Jemlock in their hats, and 
armed with long Imives and vifles that seldom 
nfissed their aim, From the sonth came James 
Williams, of Ninety-Six, with his 400 men; from 
the north, William Campbell, of Virginia, Benja- 
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min Cleveland and Charles McDowell, of Novth 
Carolina, with 660 followers; from the west, 
Tsane Shelby and John Sevier, whose names were 
to become so famous in the carly history of Ken- 
tucky and Totnessec. By the 80th of September 
3,000 of these * dixty mongvels,” as Ferguson called 
them, — men in whose veins flowed the blood of 
Scottish Covenanters aifd French Iluguenots and 
English sca rovers, — had gathered in such threat- 
ening proximity that tho Tyitish commander 
started in all haste on his retreat, toward the main 
army at Charlotte, sending messengers ahead, who 
were duly waylaid and shot down before they could 
yeach Cornwallis and inform him of the dangor. 
The pursuit was vigorously pressed, and on the 
night of the Gth of October, finding escape impos- 
sible without a fight, Ferguson planted himself on 
the top of King’s Mountain, a ridge about half a 
mile in length and 1,700 fect above sen level, situ- 
ated just on the border line between the two Caro- 
linas. The crest is approached on three sides by 
rising ground, above which the steep summit tow- 
ows fay a hundred feet; on the north sido it is an 
unbroken precipice. The mountain was covered 
with tall pine-trees, beneath which the ground, 
though little cumbered with underbrush, was ob- 
Btructed on every syle by huge moss-grown boul-' 
dors. Porched with 1,125 staunch mon on this nat- 
ural stronghold, as the bright autumn sun came 
up on the morning of the 7th, Ferguson looked 
about him exultingly, and cried, “ Well, boys, 
here is a place from which all the rebels outside of 
hell cannot drive us!” 
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He was dealing, however, with men who were 
used to climbing hills, About three o'clock in 
the afternoon, the advanced party of Americans, 
1,000 picked mon, arrived in the rayino below the 
mountain, and, tying their horses to the trees, pre- 
paved to storm the position, Tye precipice on the 
novth was too steep for the enemy to deseend, and 
thus effectually cut off “their retveat. Divided 
into three equal parties, the Americans: patio ot 
ascended the othew threo sides simulta. 33s" 
neously, Campbell and Shelby pushed 1 
up in front vatil near the crest, whet Ferguson 
opened fire on them, They then fell apart behind 
trees, returning the fire most effectively, but suf- 
foring little thentselves, while slowly they erept up 
nearer the crest. As the British then charged: 
down upon them with bayonets, they fell back, 
until the British ranks were suddenly shaken by a 
deadly flank fire from tho division of Sevier and 
MeDowell on the vight. Turning furiously to 
meet these new assailants, the British reveived a 
volley in their backs from the left division, under 
Cloveland and Williams, while the centro glieisioh 
promptly rallied, and attacked them on what was 
now their flank, Thus dveadfully entrapped, the 
British fired wildly and With littlo offeet, while the 
ivees and boulders prevented the compactness 
necdful for a bayonet charge. The Americans, on 
the other hand, sure oftheir prey, crept on stond- 
ily toward the summit, losing searecly a man, and 
firing with great deliberateness and precision, 
while hardly a word was spoken. Aa they closed 
in upon the ridge arifleball pierced the brave Fer 
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guson’s heart, and he fell from his white horse, 
which sprang wildly down the mountain side, 
All further resistance being hopeless, a white flag 
was raised, and tho firing was stoppod. Of Fer. 
guson’s 1,125 men, 389 were killed or wounded and 
20 were missing, and the remaining 716 now 
surrendered themselyes prisoners of war, with 
1,500 stand of arms. ‘Me total American loss was 
28 killed and 60 wounded ; but among the killed 
was the famous partisan commander James Wil- 
liams, whose loss might be regarded as offsetting 
that of Mijor Ferguson. ny 

This brilliant victory at King’s Mountain resem. 
bled the vietory at Bonnington in its suddenness 
and completeness, as well as in hiving been gained 
by militia, It was also tho harbinger of greater 
victories at the South, as Bonnington had been the 
havbingor of greater victories at the North, Tho 
aenoct of the | backwoodsmen who had dealt such a 
blow. blow did not, indeed, follow it up, and 
hover about the flanks of Cornwallis, as the Green 
Mountain boys had hovered about the flanks of 
Burgoyaec. Had there been an organized army op- 
posed to Cornwallis, to serve as a nucleus for them, 
perhaps they might have dono so, Aa it was, they 
soon dispersed and retuthed to their homes, aftor 
having sullied theie triumph by hanging a dozen 
prisoners, in revenge for some of their own party 
who had been massacred gt Augusta. They had, 
nevertheless, warded off for the moment the thrent- 
ened invasion of North Carolina, Thoroughly 
alaymed by this blow, Cornwallis lost no time in 
falling back upon Winnsborough, thera to wait 
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for reinforcements, for he was in no condition to 
afford the loss of 1,100 men. General Loslio had 
beeu sent by Sir Henry Clinton to Virginia with 
8,000 men, and Cornwallis ordered this force to 
join him without delay. 

Hope began now to return*to the patriots of 
South Carolina, and durigg the months of October 
and November their activity.was greatly increased, 
Marion in the northeastern part of the state, and 
Sumter in the noi€hwest, redoubled their energies, 
and it was move than even Tarleton could do to look 
after them both. On the 20th of November Tarle- 
ton was defeated hy Sumter in a sharp action at 
Blackstock Hill, and the disgrace of the 18th of 
August was thus wiped out. On the retreat of 
Cornwallis, the remnants of the American regular 
army, which Gates had been slowly collecting at 
Hillsborough, advanced and occupied Charlotte. 
There were scarcely 1,400 of them, all told, and 
their condition was forlorn enough. But reinforee- 
ments from the North were at hand; and first of 
all came Daniel Morgan, always a host in himself, 
Morgan, like Arnold, had been ill. * @ 
treated by Congress. Tis services at Bantu or 
Quebec and Saratoga ad been hardly *" 
inferior to Arnold’s, yet, in 1779, he had seon jus 
nior officers promoted over his head, and had re- 
signed his commission, and retired to his home in 
Virginia. When Ges took command of tho 
southern army, Morgan was urged to enter the 
service again ; but, as it was not proposed to re- 
store him to his relative rank, he refused. After 
Camden, howevor, he declared that'it was no time 
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to let personal considerations have any woight, 
and he straightway came down and joined Gates 
at Iillsborough in September. At last, on the 
18th of Ovtober, Congress had the good sense to 
give him the rank to which he was entitled; and 
it was not long, asewe shall see, before it had rea- 
son to congratulate itself upon this act of justice. 
But, more than anythfng else, the army which 
it was now sought to restoro needed a new com- 
mander-in-chief. It was well Itiown that Wash- 
ington had wished to have Greene appointed to 
that positich, in the first place. Songress had 
persisted in appointing its own favourite instead, 
and had lost an army in consequence. It could 
now hardly do better, though lato in the day, than 
take Washington’s advice. It would not do to 
run the risk of another Camden. In every cam- 
6 paign since the beginning of the war 
CONG Ap- 
rotate fo two Greeno had been Washington’s right 
mand attho arm; and for indefatigable industry, 
for strength and breadth of intelligence, 
and for unselfish devotion to the public service, he 
was scavecly inferior to the commander-in-chicf, 
Yet he too had been repeatedly insulted and 
abused by men who liked to strike at Washington 
throngh his favourite officérs. As quartermaster. 
general, since the spring of 1778, Greene had been 
malevolently persecuted by a party in Congress, 
until, in July, 1780, his pationce gave way, and he 
resigned in disgust. His enemies seized the ocen- 
sion to urge-his dismissal [rom tho army, and bitt 
for his own keen senso of public duty and Wash- 
ington's unfailing tact his services might have been 
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lost to the country at a most critical moment. On 
the 5th of October Congress called upon Washing- 
tou to name a successor to Gates, and he immedi- 
ately appointed Greene, who arrivgd at Charlotte 
and took command qn the 2d of December. Sten- 
ben accompanied Greene as fer as Virginia, and 
was placed in command in that state, charged with 
the duty of collecting and forwarding supplies and 
reinforcements to Grecne, and of warding off the 
forces which Sir Henry Clinton sent to the Chesa- 
peake to make diversions in aid of Cornwallis. 
The first foré of this sort, under Geileral Leslio, 
had just been obliged to proceed by sca to South 
Carolina, to make good the loss inflicted upon 
Cornwallis by the battle of King’s Mountain; and 
to replace Leslie in Virginia, Sir Honry Clinton, 
in December, sent the traitor Arnold, frosh from 
the scene of his treason, with 1,600 men, mostly 
New York loyalists. Stenben’s duty was to guard 
Virginia against Arnold, and to keep open Greeno’s 
communications with the North. At the same 
time, Washington sent down with Greene tho en- 
gineer Kosciusko and IIonry Lee with his elmira. 
ble legion of cavalry. Another superb cavalry 
commander now appears for the first time upon 
the scene in the person ‘of Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam Washington, of Virginit, a distant cousin of 
the commander-in-chief. 

The southern armyg though weak in numbors, 
was thus extraordinarily stvong in the talent of its 
officers. They were men who know how to accom- 
plish great results with small means, and Greene 
understood how far he might rely npon them. No 
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sooner had he taken command than he began a 
series of movements which, though daring in the 
extreme, were as far as possible from partaking of 
the umeasonederashness which had characterized 
the advance of Gates. That unintelligent com- 
mander had sneered at cavalry as uscless, but 
Greene largely based his_plan of operations upon 
what could be done by such swift blows as Wash- 
ington and Lee knew how to deal. Gates had de- 
spised the aid of pavtisan chiefs, but 
Greene's dar- 1 . 
tug atentony Greene saw at once the importance of 
Corals on utilizing such men as Suuliter and Ma- 
rion, Lis army as a solid whole was 
too weak to copo with that of Cornwallis, By a 
bold and happy thought, he divided it, for the mo- 
ment, into two great partisan bodies. The larger 
body, 1,100 strong, he led in person to Cheraw ITill, 
on the Pedee river, where he eoéporated with Ma- 
rion, From this point Marion and Lee kept up a 
series of rapid movements which threatened Corn- 
wallis’s communications with the coast. On one 
oceasion, they actually galloped into Georgotown 
and capttred the commander of that post, Corn- 
wallis was thus gravely annoyed, but he was una- 
ble to advance upon these provoking antagonists 
without risking the loss of Augusta and Ninoty- 
Six; for Greeno had’ thrown the other part of his 
little army, 900 strong, under Morgan, to the west- 
ward, go as to threaten those important inland 
posts and to codper aie with the mountain militia, 
With Morgan’s force went William Washington, 
who accomplished a most brilliant raid, penctrat- 
ing the enemy’s lines, and destroying a party of 
250 men at a single blow. 
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Thus worried and menaced upon both his flanks, 
Cornwallis hardly knew which way to wun. He 
did not undervate his adversaries. IIe had him- 
self seen what sort of man Greene was, at Prince- 
ton and Brandywine, and Gear mantown, while Mor- 
gan’s abilities were equally wolk known. Io could 

. not leave Morgan and attack Greene without losing 
his hold upon tho interiér; but if he were to ad- 
vance in full force upon Morgan, the wily Greene 
would be sure togounce upon Charleston and eut 
him off from the coast. In this di- 

; Cornwallls ro- 
lemma, Coritwallis at last decided to touts by sou: 
divide his own forces. ‘With his main Ao deat ie 
body, 2,000 strong, he advanced into 
North Carolina} hoping to diaw Greene after him ; 
while he sent Tarleton with tho rest of his aviny, 
1,100 strong, to take care of Morgan. By this di- 
vision the superiority of the British force was to 
some extent neutralized. Both commanders were 
playing a skilful but hazardous game, in which 
much depended on the sagacity of their liouten- 
ants; and now the brave but over-confident Tarle- 
ton was outmarched and outfought. Op,his ap- 
proach, Morgan retreated to a gazing ground 
known as the Cowpens, a fow miles from King’s 
Mountain, where he eéuld fight on gvound of his 
own choosing. Ilis choice was indeed a peculiar 
one, for he had a broad river in his rear, which 
cut off retreat; but this, he said, was just what he 
wanted, for his militia would know that there was 
ho use in running away, It was cheapor than 
stationing regulars in the rear, to shoot down the 
cowards. Morgan’s daring was justified by the 
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result, The ground, a long rising slope, com- 
manded the enomy’s 2pproach for a great distance, 
Poaneee On the mommmng of Jannuny 17, 1781, 
tonatthe a8 Tarleton’s advance was deseried, Mor. 
Cowp ius t : : 

gan ‘Lonined his men in order of battle. 
Fist he ananged ,Ins Carolfnian and Georgian 
militia in a line abont thee hundied yards in 
length, and cahoited then not to give way until 
they should have delivered at least two volleys 
“at killing distance.” One lgndied and fifty 
yads in the rear of this line, and along tho bow 
of the gentle hill, he stationed the spdendid Amer. 
ican Inigade which Kalb had led at Camden, and 
supported it” by some excellent Virginia troops. 
Stull one hunihed and fifty yaids farther back, 
upon a second msing ground, he placed Colonel 
Washington with his cavalry, Arranged in this 
wise, the army awaited the British attack, 

Tarloton’s men had been toiling half the night 

over muddy roads and wading through swollen 
brooks, but nothing could restrain his eagemess to 
stuike a sudden blow, and just about sumiso he 
chargedupon tho first American line, ‘The militia, 
who weio commanded by the redoubtable Piekons, 
behaved very well, and delivered, not two, but 
many deadly volleys at el6se iange, causing the 
British lines to way for a moment. As the 

British recovered themselves and pressed 
Wattle of tho Breas : ‘ 
Conyers Jan On, the militia retiged hehind the line of 

Continentals; while the British line, in 
pursning, became so extended as to threaten thd 
flanks of the Continental line. To avoid being 
overlapped, the Continentals retreated in perfect 
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order to the second hill, and the British followed 
tlem hastily and in some confusion, having be- 
come too confident of victory. At this moment, 
Colonel Washington, having swept down from his 
hill in a semicircle, charged the Brish right flank 
with fatal effect; Pickons’s njlitia, who had re- 
formed in the rear and marched around the hill, 
advanced upon their leff flank; while the Conti- 
nentals, in front, broke their ranks with a deadly 
firo at thirty yawls, and instantly rushed upon 
them with the bayonet. Tho greater part of the 
British armye thereupon threw down rthoir arms 
and surrendered, while the rest were scattored in 
flight. It was a complete rout. The 

British lost 28¢in killed and wounded, ar'teustons 
600 prisoners, two fieldayicGps, pul 1,000 
stand of arms, ‘Theil loss was ghiout equal to the 
whole American foree.en aaa 4.Only 270 eseapod 
from the field, amongabtehiee Ntleton, who barely 
saved himself in a furious single combat with 
Washington. The American loss, in this astonish 
ing battle, was 12 killed and 61 wounded. In 
point of tactics, if was the most brilliant katie of 
the Wav for Independence, 

Having struck this crushing blow, which de. 
prived Cornwallis of dne third of his force, Mor. 
gan did not rest fora momont. The only direct 
vond by which he could rejoin Greene lay to the 
northward, across the gords of the Catawba river, 
and Cornwallis was at this instant nearer than 
himself to these fords. By a superb march, Mov- 
gan reached the river first, and, crossing it, kept 
on northeastward into North Carolina, with Corn. 
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wallis following closely upon his heels. On the 
Daitans ah of January, one week after the 
Noman battle of the Cowpens, the news of it 
Genenes reached Greene in his eamp on the Pe- 
dee, and he ledrned the natuye of Morgan’s move- 
ments after the battle. Now was the time for put- 
ting into execution a brilliant ssheme, If he could 
draw the British genoral far enough to’ the north- 
ward, he might compel him to join battle under 
disadvantageous circumstances Qnd at a great dis- 
tance from his base of operations. Accordingly, 
Greene put his main army in motion under Gen- 
eral Ilugor,, telling him to push steadily to the 
northward ; while he himself, taking only a ser- 
geant’s guard of dragoons, rode With all possible 
speed a hundred and fifty miles across the country, 
and on the morning of the 80th reached the valley 
of the Catawba, ayd put himself at the head of 
Morgan’s force, which C:nwallis was still pursu- 
ing. Now the gallant earl realized the deadly 
nature of the blows which at King’s Mountain and 
the Cowpens had swept away nearly all his light 
troops. In his eagerness and mortification, he 
was led to destroy the heavy baggage which en- 
cumbered his headlong march, Le was falling 
Groone tentg UtO the trap, A most exciting gamo 
Canvass of strategy was kept up for the next ton 
North Ore days; Greeno steadily pushing novth- 

eastward on a Ime converging toward 
that taken by his main army, Cornwallis vain] 
trying to get near cnough to compel him to fight, 
The weather had been rainy, and an interesting 
feature of the retreat was the swelling of the 
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rivers, which rendered them unfordable. Greene 
took advantage of this circumstance, having, with 
admirable forethought, provided himself with 
boats, which were dragged overland on light wheels 
and speedily launched as they edine to a river; 
carrying as part of ‘their freight the wheels upon 
which they were again to be mounted so soon as 
they should have crossed On the 9th of February 
Greene reached Guilford Comt-JIonse, in the 
northern part of North Carolina, only thirty miles 
from the Virginia border; aud there he effected 
a junction wath the main army, which Iuger had 
brought up from the camp on the Pedee. On the 
next day, the gallant Morgan, broker down by ill- 
ness, was obliged to give up his command, 

Tt had not been a part of Greene’s plan to retreat 
any farther. Ho had intended to offer battle at this 
point, and had sent word to Stouber to forward 
reinforcements from Virginia for this purpose. 
But Arnold’s invasion of Virginia had so far taxed 
the good baron’s resources that he had not yet 
been able to send on the reinforcements ; and as 
Greene’s force was still inferior to the enemy’s, he 
decided to continue his retreat, After fi¥é days of 
fencing, he placed his army on the north side of 
the Dan, a broad an& rapid sivoam, which Corn. 
wallis had no means of crogsing, Thus baulked 
of his prey, the earl proceeded to Tills- surthor ann 
borough, and issued q proclamation an. "re 
nouncing that he had conqueved North Carolina, 
and inviting the loyalists to rally avound his stand- 
ard. A fow Tories came out and onlisted, but 
these proceedings were soon checked by the news 
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that the Ametican general had recrossed the river, 
and was advancing in a threatening manner 
Greene had intended to await his reinforcements 
on the Virginia side ol the river, but he soon saw 
that it would sob do to encourage the Tories by 
the belief that lie had abandoned Noth Carolina. 
On the 23d he reciossed the Dan, and led Corn. 
walhs a will-o'-the-wisp chase, marching and conn- 
termarching, and foiling every attempt to bring 
him to bay, until, on the 14th gf March, having 
at last beon reinforced till his army numbered 
4,404 mon,ehe suddenly pulled ups at Guilford 
Court-ITouse, and offered his advoisary tho long- 
coveted battie. Cornwallis had only 2,218 men, 
but they were all veterans, and a battle had como 
to be for him an absolute mihtary necessity. To 
had iisked everything in this long maich, and 
could not maintain himself in an exposed position, 
so far from support, without inflicting a crushing 
defeat upon his opponent. To Greene a battle 
was now almost equally desirable, but it need not 
necessirily bo an out-and-out victory: if was 
enough, that he should seriously weaken and dam- 
age the enemy. 

On the momning of Mach 16th Gieeno drew up 
siege his aumy in threclines. The first, con- 
Guiltonds sisting of Noth Carolina militia, was 

placed in front of an open cornfield, 
It was expected that these amen would give way 
before the onyet of the Biitish regulars; but it 
was thought that they could be depended upon td 
fie two or thiee volleys first, and, as they were 
excellent maiksmen, this would make gaps m the 
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British line. In a wood three hundred yards be- 
hind stood the second line, consisting of Virginia 
militia, whose fire was expected still further to im- 
pede the enemy’s advance. On a hill four hun- 
dred yards in the rear of these wei® stationed tho 
regulars of Maryland and Virginia, Tho flanks 
were guarded by Campbell’s riflemen and the cay- 
alry under Washington and Lee, Emly in the 
afternoon the British opened the battle by a charge 
upon the North Garolina militia, who were soon 
driyen from the field in confusion. The Virginia 
line, however,estood its ground bravely, and it was 
only after a desperate struggle that the enemy 
slowly pushed it back, ‘The attack upon the third 
American line met with varied fortunes. On tho 
right the Maryland troops prevailed, and drove 
the British at the point of the bayonet; bué on 
the left the other Maryland brigade was overpow- 
ered and forced back, with the loss of two cannon. 
A. charge by Colonel Washington’s cavalry re- 
stored the day, the cannon were retaken, and for 
a while the victory seemed secured for the Ameri- 
cans, Cornwallis was thrown upon tho dgfpnsive, 
but afler two hours of hard fighting he suececded 
in restoring order among his men and concentra- 
ting them upon the hill*near the court-house, where 
all attempts io break their ling proved fatilo. As 
evening came on, Greene retired, with a loss of 
more than 400 men, legving the onemy in possos- 
sion of the fleld, but too badly erippled to move. 
The British fighting was magnificent, — worthy to 
be compared with that of Thomas and his men at 
Chickamanga. In the course of fiva hours they 
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had lost about 600 men, move than one fourth of 
their number, This damage was irretrievable, 
The little army, thus ent down to a total of 
scarcely 1,600 men, could not afford to risk an- 
other battle. Grecne’s audacious scheme had been 
evowned with suegess, IIe ‘had Inred Cornwallis 
far into a hostile country, more than two hun- 
dyed miles distant from his base of operations. 
The carl now saw too late that he had been out- 
Rotreator © Genoraled, To margh back to Sonth 
Convantiss Carolina was more than he dared to 
venture, avd he could not stay where he was. Ac- 
cordingly, on the third day after the battle of 
Guilford, Abandoning his wounded, Cornwallis 
started in all haste for Wilmington, the nearest 
point on the coast at which he could look for aid 
from the fleet, 

By this movement Lord Cornwallis virtually 
gave up the game. ‘The battle of Guilford, though 
tactically a defeat for the Americans, was strate 
gically a decisive victory, and the most important 
one sinco the capture of Burgoyne. Its full sig- 
nificance was soon mado apparent, When Corn- 
wallis, on the 7th of April, arrived at Wilmington, 
what was he to do noxt ? To transport his army 
by sea to Charleston, and vhus begin his work over 
again, would bo an npon confession of defeat. The 
most practicable course appeared to bo to shift 
the scene altogothor, and march into Virginia, 
where a fresh opportunity seemed to present itself. 
Sir Ilenry Clinton had just sent General Phillips 
down to Virginia, with a force which, if combined 
with that of Cornwallis, would amount to more 
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than 5,000 men ; and with this army it might prove 
possible to strike a heavy blow in Vir~ 41, seuaons 
ginia, and afterward invade the Caroli- He “aolinas, 
nas from the north. Influenced by such !* Vhginia 
considerations, Comnyallis started from Wilning- 
ton on the 25th of April, and awived on tho 20th 
of May at Petersburg, in Viginia, whero he ef- 
feoted a junetion with th forees of Arnold and 
Phillips. This important movement was made by 
Cornwallis on his @vn responsibility. It was never 
sanctioned by Sir Ilenry Clinton, and in after 
years it becan® the occasion of a bitter éontroversy 
between the two generals ; but the car,was at this 
time a favourite with Lord George Germaine, and 
the commander-ih-chief was obliged to modify his 
own plans in order to support 2 movement of which 
he disapproved. 

But while Cornwallis was carrying out this ox- 
tensive change of programme, what was his adver- 
sary doing? Greene pursued the retreating enemy 
about fifty miles, from Guilford Court-ITouso to 
Ramsay’s Mills, a little above the fork of tho 
Capo Fear river, and then suddenly loftepim to 
himself, and faced about for South Carolina, 
Should Cornwallis devide to follow him, at least 
the state of North Carolina would be relieved; 
but Greene had builded even Wetter than he knew. 
Te had really climinated Cornwallis from the 
game, had thrown himeout on the ma. ; 
gin of the chessboard 3 andnow he could foratvontey he 

* . . roturna to 
go to work with his hands free and ro- south duo. 
deem South Carolina, The strategi« hie! 
points there were still held by the enemy ; Camden, 
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Ninety-Six, and Augusta wero still in their posses- 
sion. Camden, the most important of all, was held 
by Lord Rawdon with 900 men ; and toward Cam. 
don, a hundred and sixty miles distant, Greene 
turned on the’ 6th of April, leaving Cornwallis to 
make his way unmolested to the seaboard. Greene 
kopt his counsel so well that his own officers failed 
to understand the drift 6£-his profound and daring 
strategy. The movement which he now made had 
not been taken into account ky Comvallis, who 
had, expected by his own movements, at least to de- 
_tain his adversary. That Greene Should actually 
ignore him,was an idea which he had not yet taken 
in, and by the time he fully comprehended the sit- 
uation he was already on his way*to Virginia, and 
committed to his new programme. The patriots 
in South Carolina had also failed 10 understand 
Greene’s sweeping movements, and his long absence 
had east down their hopes ; but on his retwn with- 
out Cornwallis, there was 2 revulsion of fecling. 
People began to look for victory. 

On the 18th of April tho American army ap- 
proached Camden, while Lee was detached to ¢o- 
operate with Marion in reducing Fort Watson. 
This stronghold, standing midway between Cnn. 
den and Charleston, commanded Lord Rawdon’s 
line of communications with the coast. The exe. 
cution of this cardinal movement was marked by 1 
picturesque incident. Fort Watson was built on 
an Indian mound, rising forty fect sheer above 
the champaign country in which it slood, and had 
no doubt witnessed many a wild siege before ever 
the white man came to Carolina, Jt was garrisoned 
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by 120 good soldiers, but neither they nor the be- 
siegers had any cannon. It was to be an 


: ' as amd, by takt 
affair of rifles. Leo looked with disgust Yol Waten® 
: outs Lod 
on the low land about him, Oh for a Rivdon's 


1 + ‘ ‘ cominunioa- 
hill which might command this tofiross tions, April 
5 * 4 


even as Ticonderoga was overlooked on 

that memorable day when Phillips dragged his 
guns up Mount Deflange? A happy thought now 
flashed npon Major Mayham, one of Marion’s offi. 
cors. Why not make a hill? There grew near 
by a forest qf superb yellow pine, heavy and hard 
as stone, For five days and nights the men 
worked like beavers in the depths gf the wood, 
quite screened from the sight of the garrison. For 
est trees were felled, and saws, chisels, and adzes 
worked them into shape. Great beams were fitted 
with mortise and tenon; and at last, in a singlo 
night, they were dragged out before the fortress 
and put together, as in an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land “ house-raising.” At daybroak of April 28, 
the British found themselves overlooked by an 
enormous wooden tower, surmounted by a platform 
crowded with marksmen, ready to pick off ghe gar- 
vison at their leisure; while its base was protected 
by a breastwork of logs, behind which lurked a 
hundred deadly rifles. Before the sun was an hour 
high, a white flag was hung éat, and Fort Watson 
was surrendered at discretion. 

While these things wero going on Greene 
reached Camden, and, finding his forco insufficient 
cither to assault or to invest it, took up a strong 
position at Hobkirk’s IIill, about two miles to the 
north, On the 25th of April Lord Rawdon ad- 
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vanced, to drive him from this position, and a 
aeiwdonaee battle ensued, in which the victory, 
fouts Giecno nearly won, slipped through Greone’s 
Wil, Aml25; fingers, ‘The famous Maryland brigade, 
which in all tHese southern campaigns had stood 
forth pretminent, like “Cwsw’s tenth legion, — 
which had been the last to leave the disastrous 
field of Camden, which Had overwhehned Tarloton 
at the Cowpens, and had so nearly won the day at 
Guilford, —now behaved badly} and, falling into 
confusion through a misundorstanding of orders, 
deranged Greenc’s masterly plan @& battle, To 
was diiven from his position, and three days later 
retreated ten miles to Clermont; but, just as at 
Guilford, his plan of campaign wis so good that 
he proceeded forthwith to vewp all the fruits of 
tutinnone Vielory, ‘The fall of Fort Watson, 
tho leas breaking Rawdon’s communication with 


obliged to give na re : 
up Camden the coast, made it impossible for him to 


and avo his 

mmy, May 10 stay where ho was, On the 10th of 
May tho British general retreated rapidly, until 
he reached Monk’s Corner, within thirty miles of 
Charleston ; and the all-important post of Cam. 
den, tho first groat prizo of the campaign, fell into 
Greeno’s hands. 

Victovics followed now in quick succession. 
Within three weoks Jbeo and Marion had taken Fort 
Motte and Fort Granby, Sumter had taken Orange- 
burg, and on the 5th of Jiro, after an obstinate de- 
fence, Augusta surrendered io Leo, thus throwing 
open the state of Georgia. Nothing was left to the 
British but Ninety-Six, which was strongly garri- 
gsoned, and now withstood a vigorous siege of bwenty- 
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eight days. Determined not to lose this last hold 
upon the inferior, and anaious to crush dias’ 
his adversary in battle, if possible, Lord posts take 
Rawdon eollected all the force he gould, Jeb May- 
well-nigh stripping, Chaileston of its 
dofenders, and thns, with 2,000 men, came up in 
all haste to raise the siege of Ninety-Six. Iis 
bold movement was successful for the moment. 
Greene, too prudont to risk a battle, withdrew, and 
tho fronticy fortr&s was relieved. It was impossi- 
ble, howeverg for Rawdon to hold it and keop his 
army there, 8 far from the seaboard,’after all the 
other inland posts had fallen, and o tho 29th of 
June he evacuated the place, and retreated upon 
Orangeburg; while Greene, following him, took 
up a strong position on the Iligh ills of Santee, 
Thus, within three months after Greene’s return 
from Guilford, the upper country of South Caro- 
lina had been completely reconquered, and only 
one successful battle was now needed to drive the 
euemy back upon Charleston, But first it was 
necessary to take some rest and reeruit the little 
army, which had toiled so incessantly sinceetho last 
Decamber. ‘The enemy, too, felt the need of rest, 
and the heat was intolgyable. Both armies, accord- 
ingly, Iay and watched cach other until after the 
middle of August, : 

During this vacation, Lord Rawdon, worn out 
and ill from his rough® campaigning, ombarked for 
England, leaving Colonel Stuart in command of 
the forces in South Carolina, Greene paydon goos 
busied himself in recruiting his army, ‘Ess 
until it numbered 2,000 men, though 1,000 of 


' 
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these were militia. lis position on tho Iligh Fills 
of Santeo was, by an air Hue, distant only sixteen 
miles from the British army, The intervening 
space was filled by meadows, through which tho 
Wateree and Congaree rivers-flowed to meet each 
other ; and often, &s now, when the swift waters, 
swollen by rain, overflowed the lowlands, it seemed 
‘like # vast lake, save for the tops of tall pine-trees 
that here and there showed themselves in deepest 
green, protruding from the mfrror-like surface, 
Greene understood the value of this meadow land 
as a barrier, when he chose the site fdr his summer 
camp. Therenemy could reach him only by a viy- 
euitous march of seventy miles, On the 22d of 
‘icone August Greono broke up his camp very 
marohea quietly, and started ont on the last of 
He, Ag his sagacious campaigns, ‘The noonday 

heat wag so intense that he marched 
only in the morning and evening, in order to Ikeep 
his men fresh and active; while by vigilant scout- 
ing parties he so completely cut off the enumy’s 
means of information that Stuart remained igno- 
vant ofhiy approach until he was close at hand. 
Tho British commander then foll back upon Iutaw 
Springs, about fifty miles from Charleston, whore 
he waited in a strong position, 

The bate of Eutaw Springs may bo resolved 
Tuttle of ke. into two bricf actions between sunriso 
sue and noon of tho Sth of September, 1781. 

Tn the first action the British line was 
broken and driven from the field, In the seoond 
Stuart succeeded in forming a new line, supported 
by a brick house and palisaded garden, and from 
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this position Greene was unable to drive him. It 
has therefore been set down as a British victory. 
If so, ig was a victory followed the noxé evening 
by tho hasty retreat of the victors, J who were hotly 
pursued for thirty jniles by Mifion and Lee. 
Strategically considered, it wasea decisive victory 
for the Americans. Tho state government was re- 
stored to supremacy, and, though partisan sevim- 
mages were kept up for another year, these were 
but the dying enfbers of the fire. The British 
were cooped mp in Chavleston till the end of the 
war, protecte by their ships. Less than thirteen 
months had elapsed since the disastey of Camden 
had seemed to destroy 4 all hope of saving the state. 
All this changé had been wrought by Greone’s 
magnificent goncralship. Coming upon the scene 
under almost every imaginable “disadvantage, he 
had reorganized the remnant of Gates’s broken 
aud dispivited army, he had taken the initiative 
from the first, and he had held the gamo in his 
own hands till the last blow was struck. So consum- 
mate had beon his strategy that whether 

victorious or defeated on the field, he Ing soton 

had, in every instance, gained tho ob- mes 

ject for which the cgmpaign was made. Under 
ono disadvantage, indeed, he had not laboured : ho 
had excellent officers, Seldtm has a more bril- 
lant group heen seon than that which comprised 
Morgan, Campbell, Marion, Sumtor, Pickens, Otho 
Williams, William Washington, and the father of 
Robert Edward Lee, It is only an able general, 
however, who knows how to use such admirable 
instruments, Men of narrow intelligence do not 
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like to have able men about them, and do not 
know how to deal with them. Gates had Kalb 
and Otho Williams, and put them in places where 
theiy talent was unavailable and one of them was 
uselessly sacrified, while he yas too dull to detect 
the extraordinary value of Marion. But genins is 
quick: to see genius, and knows what to do with it. 
Groene knew what cach one of his officors would 
do, and took it into tho account in planning his 
sweeping movements. Unless fe had known that 
he could depend upon Morgan an certainly as 
Napoleon, fh after years, relied upén Davoust on 
the day of fena and Auerstadt, it would have been 
foolhardy for him to divide his force in the begin- 
ning of tho campaign,—a mové which, though 
made in apparent violation of military rules, nev- 
ertheless gave him the initiative in his long and 
trinmphant game, What Greene might havo ac- 
complished on a wider field and with more ample 
resources can never be known. But the intellect- 
ual qualities which he showed in his southern cam- 
paign were those which havo characterized some of 
the forguost strategists of modern times. ‘ 


Whon Lord Cornwallis henrd, from time to time, 
what was going on in South Carolina, ho was not 
cheered by tho news, But he was too far sway to 
interfore, and it was on the very day of Entaw 
Springs that tho toils wore drawn about him which 
were to compass his downfall. When he reached 
Petersburg, on the 20th of May, the youthful La- 
fayette, whom Washington had sent down to watch 
and cheek the movements of the traitor Arnold, 
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was stationed at Richmond, with a little army of 
8,000 men, two thirds of them raw militia, To 
oppose this small force Cornwallis had ard Gece: 
now 5,000 vetorans, comprising the men [imrivesnt 
whom he had brought away from*Guil My 2 17 
ford, together with the forees lately wnder Arnold 
and Phillips. Arnold, after somo useless burning 
‘and plundering, had ech recalled to New York. 
Phillips had died of a fover just before Cornwallis 
arrived. The ca entertained great hopes, Lis 
failure in Neeth Carolina rankled in his soul, and 
he was eager*to make a grand stroke tind rotrieve 
his reputation, Could the powerful ginte of Viv. 
ginia be conquered, it seomod as if everything 
south of the Susquehanna must fall, in spite of 
Greene’s successes. With his soul thus full of 
chivalrous enterprise, Cornwallis for the moment 
saw things in rose colour, and drew wrong conclu. 
sions. Ile expected to find half the people Tories, 
and he also expected to find a state of chronic hos. 
tility between the slavos and their masiors, On 
both points he was quite mistaken, 

But while Cornwallis underrated tho gifficulty 
of the task, he know, nevertheless, that 5,000 men, 
were not enough to gonqucr so strong’ a state, and 
ho tried to persuade Clinton to abandon Now York, 
if necessary, so that all the tvailable British force 
might be concentrated upon Virginia, Clinton 
wisely refused. A. siuto like Virginia, which, for 
the want of a loyalist party, could be held only by 
sheer conquest, was not fit for a basis of operations 
against the other states ; while the abandoning of 
New York, tho revognized strategie contro of the 
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Atlantic coast, would he interpreted by the wholo 
world, not as a change of base, but as a confession 
of defeat. Clinton’s opinion was thus founded 
upon a truer and clearer view of the whole situa- 
tion than Corntvallis's; nov is it likely that the 
latter would over have wed such a scheme had 
ho not heen, in such a singular and umexpected 
way, elbowed out of Nosth»Carolina, Being ndiv 
in Virginia, it was incumbent on him to do some- 
thing, and, with the force at his éisposal, it seomod 
as if he might easily begin by erushipg Lafayette. 
“Tho boy efnnot eseape me,” said Cofnwallis; but 
the young Fyenchman turned out to be more for- 
midable than was supposed. Lafayette has never 
been counted a great géneral, and, in- 
mnt ta®” deed, thongh a noble and interestin 
aginst La deed, ig ig 
dayetio character, ha was in no wise a man of 
original genius; but he had much good sense and 
was quick at learning. He was now twenty-three 
years old, buoyant and kind, full of wholesome en- 
thusiasm, and endowed with no mean sagacity, A 
Fabian policy was all that could be adopted for 
the mowent. When Cornwallis advanced from 
Petersburg to Richmond, Lafayetto began the 
skilful rotreat which proved him an apt learner in 
the school of Washington and Greene. From Rich. 
mond toward Fredericksburg — over the ground 
since made doubly famous by the dveds of Lee and 
Grant — the youthful gonoral kept up his retreat, 
never giving ‘the eager earl a chance to deal him 
a blow; for, as with naive humour he wrote to 
Washington, “I am not strong cnongh even to be 
beaten.” On the 4th of June Lafayetto crossed 
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the Rapidan at Wly’s Ford, and placed himself in 
a secure position; while Cornwallis, refraining 
from the pursuit, sent Tarleton on a raid west- 
ward to Charlottesville, to break up the legislature, 
which was in session there, and to c&pture the gov- 
ermor, Thomas Jefferson. Tho,raid, thongh von- 
ducted with Tarleton’s usual vigour, failed of its 
“pritteipal prey; for Jefr$on, forewarned in the 
niek of time, got off to the mountains about twenty 
ininutes before the wavalry surrounded his house at 
Monticello, Jj remaineé for Tarleton to seize the 
military stores*collected at Albemarle ; "but on the 
7th of June Lafayette offected a junction with 
1,000 Ponnsylvania regulars under Wayne, and 
thereupon snecetded im placing his whole force 
between Tarleton and the prize he was striving to 
reach, Unable to break through this barvior, 
Tarleton had nothing left him but to rejoin Corn- 
wallis; and as Lafayette’s army was reinforced 
from various sources wntil it amounted to more 
than 4,000 men, he became capable of annoying 
the carl in such wiso as to make him think it worth 
whilo to got nearer to the sea. Cornwalljg, turn- 
ing southwestward from the North Anna river, 
had proceeded as fay inland as Point of Forks, 
when Turleton joined him. On the 15th of Juno, 
tho British commander, finding that he could not 
catch “the boy,” and waa acvomplishing nothing 
by his marches and coustermarches in the interior, 
retreated down the James river to Rich- 

- A . Corpwalliz. re 
mond, In so doing he did not yeé put troatsto the 
himself upon the defensive. Lafayette oy 
was still too weak to risk a battle, or to prevent 
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his going wherever he liked But Cornwallis was 
too prudent a gencral to remain at a long distance 
fiom his base of operations, among a people whom 
he had found, to his great disappointment, thor. 
oughly hostile? By rotrenting to the seaboard, he 
could make suve,,of suppli¢s and roinforeements, 
and might presently restune the work of invasion, 
Accoiding]y, on the 20ch,ho continued his seioit 
from Richmond, crossing the Chickahominy a little 
above White Oak Swamp, andpmarching down the 
Youk peninsula ag far as Williamsburg.  Lafa- 
yotte, having been futher reinforesil by Stonben, 
so that his army numbered more than 5,000, pressed 
closely on tho rear of tho British all the way down 
the peninsula; and on the Gth éf July an action 
was fought between parts of tho two armies, at 
Gieen Spring, near Williamsbmg, in which the 
Americans wero repulsed with a los of 146 mon, 
The campaign was cnded by the first week in Au 
gust, when Comiwallis oceupied Yorktown, adding 
and oconptea te garrison of Portsmouth to his army, 
Yorktown go that it numbered 7,000 men, while 
Lafayotte planted himself on Malvern Ifill, aud 
awaited further developments, Throughout this 
game of strategy, Ta atlayetto } had shown commend- 
able skill, proving hineelf“a worthy antagonist for 
tho ablest of tho British generals. But a far 
greator commander than cithor the Frenchman or 
tha Englishman was now to entor unexpectedly 
upon the scene, The cloments of tho catastrophe 
were prepared, and it only remained for a master 


hand to strike the blow, 
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As ealy as the 22d of May, just tivo days be- 
fore the beginning of this Virginia campaign, 
Washington had held a conference with Rocham- 
beau, at Wethersfield, in Connectient, and it was 
there decided that, a combined atback should be 
made upon New York? by the French and Ameri- 
ean armics, If they should sueceed in taking 

“Titmeily, it would ruin the British cause; and, 
ag all ovents, it was hoped that if New itis ak 
York was seriously ghreatencd Sir Henry tho tina catne- 
Clinton would.take reinforcements from twilot the 

: 3 Lactch tlvots 

Cornwallis, ang thns velievo the pressure, 

upon the southern states. In order to undertake 
the capturo of New York, it would be Recessary to 
have the aid of a powerful French flect; and tho 
time had at last arrived when such assistance was 
confidently 40 be expected. The naval war be- 
tween I'vance and England in the West Indies had 
now raged for two years, with varying fortunes. 
The French government had exerted itself to the 
utmost, and early in the spring of this year had 
sent outa magnificent fleet of twenty-eight ships- 
of-the-line and six frigates, carrying 1,700 guns 
and 20,000 men, commanded by Count de Grasse, 
one of the ablost of the French admirals. Tt was 
designed to take front @ngland the groat island of 
Jamaica; but as the need fqr naval codperation 
upon tho North American coast had been strongly 
urged upon tho French ministry, Gravse was ov- 
deved to communicate with: Washington and Ro- 
chambeau, and io seize tho earliest opportunity of 
acting in concert with them, 

The arrival of this flect would introduce a fea- 
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ture into the war such as had not existed at any 
time since hostilities had begun. Tt would inter. 
inpt the British control over the wator, The ut- 
most foiee the Biilish were ready to oppose to it 
amounted only to nineteen ships-of-the-line, eat ry- 
ing 1,400 guns and 18,000 fen, and this dispavity 
was too gieat to be surmounted by anything short 
of the genius of a Nelsen, Tho conditions _wethe 
stiuggle were thus about to be suddenly and deci- 
sively altered. The reticat pf Cornwallis upon 
Yorktown had been based entirely upon the assump- 
tion of that British naval suprenney which had 
hitherto been uninterrupted. The safety of his 
position depended wholly upon the ability of 
the British fleet to control tho Virginia waters, 
Once let tho French got the upper hand there, and 
the earl, if assailed in fiont by an overwhelming 
land force, would be literally “ between tho devil 
and the deep sea.” IIe would bo no better off 
than Burgoyne in the forests of northern New 
York, 

It was not yet cortain, however, where Grasso 
would find it best to striko the coast. ‘The ele- 
mentsot the situation disclosed themselves but 
slowly, and it required the master mind of Wash- 
ington to combine them, intelligonce travelled at 
snail’s pace in those.days, and operations so vast in 
extené were not within the compass of anything 
bat the highest military genius, It took ton days 
for Washington to hear from Lafayette, and it 
jook a month for him to hear from Greene, while 
there was no telling just when definite information 
would arrive from Grasse. But so soon as Wash- 
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ington heard from Greene, in April, how he had 
mancnyred Cornwallis up into Virginia, he began 
secretly to consider the possibilily of leaving a 
small force to guard the Hudson, wlule taking the 
bulk of his amy southward to overwhelm Corn- 
wallis, At the Wethersfield conference, he spoke 
of this to Rochambean, but to ho one elsc; nnd a 

tch to Grasse gave him the choico of sailing 
either for the [Iudson br for the Chesapeake. So 
matters stood til] the middle of August, whilo 
Washington, grasping all the clements of the pob- 
lem, vigilanty watched the whole figld, holding 
himself in readiness for either alternative, — to 
stiike New Youk close at hand, or to 

Nowg from 

hut! his army to a distance of four hun- Ganaso and 
dred miles. On the 14th of August a “8** 
message came from Grasse that he was just start 
ing fiom the West Indies for Chesapeake Bay, 
with his whole fleet, and hoped that whatever the 
aimies had to do might be done quickly, as ho 
should be obliged to return to the West Indies by 
the middle of October. Washington could now 
couple with this the information, just received fiom 
Lafayette, that Cornwallis had establishe? himself 
at Yorktown, where ho had deep water on thieo 
sides of him, and a Mrrow neck in front. 

The supreme moment of Washington’s military 
career had como,—the moment for realizing a 
conception which had nothing of a Fabian charac. 
ter about it, for it was a conception of the aame 
ofder as those in which Cassar and Napoleon dealt, 
He decided at once to transfer his army to Viy- 
ginia and overwhelm Cornwallis. IIe had every- 
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thing in readiness. Tho army of Rochambeau had 
marched through Connecticut, and joined him on 
the [Iudson in July, THe could afford to leave 
West Point with a comparatively small force, for 
that strong fortress could bo taken only by 9 regu- 
Subttoma ‘hu stege, and ho had planned his march 
audacious ~~ as to blind Sir Henry Clinton com- 
Washington. pletely. Thia was one of tho farcsz” 
points in Washington’s scheme, in which the per- 
fection of the details matched tho audacious gran. 
deur of the whole. Sir Tlenry was profoundly un- 
conscious of any such movement as Washington 
was about to execute 5 but he was anxiously look- 
ing out for an attack upon New York. Now, from 
the American headquarters near West Point, , 
Washington could take his army more than half-— 
way through New Jersey without arousing any 
suspicion at all; for the enemy would be sure to 
interpret such a movement ag preliminary” to an 
oceupation of Staten Island, as 2 point from which 
to assail New York, Siv Henry knew that the 
French fleet might be expected at any moment; 
but he pad not the clue which Washington held, 
and hig anxious thoughts wore coneorned with 
New York harbour, and not with Chesapeake Bay, 
Besides all this, the sheer dudacity of the move- 
ment served still further to screen its true moan- 
ing, It would take some time for the enemy to 
comprehend so huge a sweep as that from Now 
York to Virginia, and doubtless Washington could 
reach Philadelphia before hia purpose could “bo 
fathomed. 

The events justified his foresight. On the 19th 
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of August, five days after receiving tho dispatch 
from Grasse, Washington’s army crossed the ILud- 
son at King’s Ferry, and began its march, Lord 
Stirling was left with a sinall foree at Saratoga, 
and General Teath, with 4,000 men, remained at 
West Point. Washington todle with him south- 
ward 2,000 Continentals and 4,000 Frenchmen, It 
was tM only time during the war that French and 
American land forces marched together, save on 
the occasion of the%lisastrous attack upon Savan- 
nah, None sive Washington and Rochambeau 
knew whither*thoy were going. So precious was 
the secret that even the general officers 15 tennstors 
supposed, until New Brunswick was Wainy. 
passed, that their destination was Staten 1-Sert/18. 
Island. So vapid was the movement that, however 
much the men might have begun to wonder, they 
had reached Philadelphia before the purpose of 
the expedition was distinctly understood. 

As the army marched through the streets of 
Philadelphia, there was an outburst of exulting 
hops, The plan could no longer be concealed. 
Congress was informed of it, and a fresh light 
shone upon tho people, already elated hy the news 
of Groene’s career +f dviumph. The windows 
were thronged with fair Indios, who threw sweet 
flowors on the dusiy soldiers 2% they passed, whilo 
the welkin rang with shouts, anticipating the great 
deliverance that was so foon to come, ‘Ihe column 
of soldiers, in the loose order adapted to its swift . 
march, was nearly two miles in length. First 
came the war-worn Americans, clad in rough tog- 
gery, which cloquontly told tho story of the moagre 
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resources of a country without a government. Then 
followed the gallant Frenchmen, clothed in gor 
geous trappings, such as could bo provided by a 
government which at that time took threo fourths 
of the carnings of ils peoplg in unrighteous taxa- 
tion, There wastsome parading of those soldiers 
before the president of Congress, but time was pre- 
cious. Washington, in*his engerness gallexitfe on. 
to Chester, received and sent back the joyful intel- 
ligence that Grasse had arrfed in Chesapeaka 
Bay, and then the glee of the paople know no 
bounds. ‘Bands of music played in the strects, 
every honse hoisted its stars-and-stripes, and all the 
ronjside taverns shouted suecess to the bold gon- 
eral, “ Long live Washington !” was the toast of 
the day. “We has gone to catch Cornwallis in 
his monsetrap |” 

But theso things did not stop for a moment the 
swift advanco of the army, It was on tho Ist of 
September that they loft Trenton behind them, 
and by the Sth they had reached the head of Ches- 
apeake Bay, whence they were conveyed ih ships, 
and vaached the scane of action, near Yorktown, 
by the 18th, 

Meanwhilo, al] things had-beon working together 
most suspiciously. On the 8st of Angust the 
great Trench squatvon had arrived on the scene, 
and tho only Englishman capable of defeating it, 
under tho existing odds, Was far away, Admiral 
Rodney’s fleet had followed close upon its yeels 
from the West Indies, but Rodney himsulf was not 
in command. JIe had been taken ill suddenly, 
and had sailed for England, and Siv Samuel Hood 
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commanded the fleet. Hood outsailed Grasse, 
passed. him on the ocean without know- gpvomenta of 
ing it, looked in at the Chesapeake on tests. 
the 25th of August, and, finding yo enemy there, 
sailed on to New-York to get ifstructions from 
Admiral Graves, who commanded the naval foree 
in the North. This was the first that Graves or 
Clitteu knew of the ¢hteatened danger. Not a 
moment was to be lost. The winds were favourable, 
and Graves, now@ehief in command, crowded sail 
for the Chesapeake, and arrived on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, the very day on which Washisigton’s army 
was embarking at the head of the great bay. 
Graves found the French fleet blocking the en- 
tvance to the Bay, and instantly attacked i, A 
decisive naval victory for the British would at this 
moment haye ruined everything. But after a 
sharp fight of two hours’ duration, in which some 
700 men wero killed and wounded on the two 
fleets, Admiral Graves withdrew. Three of his . 
ships were badly damaged, and after mancuvring 
for four days he returned, baffled and despondent, 
to Now York, leaving Grasse in full possepsion of 
the Virginia waters, The toils were thus fast 
closing around Lor& Cornwallis. Ie knew noth- 
ing as yet of Washington’s approach, but there 
was just a chance that he might realize his danger, 
and, crossing the James river, seek safely in a re- 
treat upon North Carélina. Lafayette forestalled 
this solitary chance. Immediately upon the ar- 
rival of the French squadron, tho troops of the 
Marquis de Saint-Simon, 8,000 in number, had 
been set on shore and added to Lafayette’s army; 
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and with this increased foreo, now amounting to 
more than 8,000 men, “the boy” eine down on 
the 7th of September, and tool: his stand across 
the neck of the peninsula at Williamsburg, cniting 
off Cornwallis’s retreat. .? 
Thus, on the merning of the 8th, the vory day 
on which Greene, in South Carolina, was fighting 
“his last battle at Entaw Springs, Lord Corysallis, 
in Virginia, found himself smrounded. The door 
of the mouseivap was shut. Siéll, but for the ar- 
rival of Washington, the plan would probably 
have failed.’ It was still in Cormwahis's power to 
burst the deor open. IIis force was nearly equal 
to Lafayette’s in numbers, and better in quality, 
for Lafayette’s containcd $8,000 militia, Cornwal- 
ba lis carefully reconnoitred the American 
rnwallis « e . 
amomded at lings, and seriously thought of breaking 
through; but the risk was considerable, 
and heavy Joss was inevitable. He had not the 
slightest inkling of Washington’s movoments, and 
he believed that Graves would soon return with 
foreo cnough to drive away Ginsse’s blockading 
squadron, So he docided to wait before striking 
a hazardous blow. It was losing his last chance, 
On the 14th Washington «veached Lafayotto’s 
héadquartors, and took command. On tho 18th 
tho northern army bbgan arriving in detachmonts, 
and by the 26th it was all concentrated at Wil- 
liamsburg, more than 16,000 strong, ‘The prob- 
lem was solved, Tho surrender of Cornwallis was 
only a question of timo, It was the great military 
surprise of the Revolutionary War. [lad any ono 
predicted, eight months before, that Washington 
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on the Hudson and Cornwallis on the Catawaba, 
eight hundred miles apart, would so soon come to- 
gether and terminate the war on the coast of Vir- 
ginia, he would have been thought a wild prophet 
indeed. For thoroughness ot “elaboration and 
promptness of execution, the nvovement, on Wash- 
ington’s part, was as remarkable as the march of 
Napolgon in the autumn 8f 1806, when he swooped*® 
from the shore of the English Channel into Ba- 
varia, and captural the Austrian army at Uln. 

By the 20d of September, Sir Ienry Clinton, 
learning tha? the American army hatl guntowsae 
reached the Delaware, and coupling wigh fontin’® 
this the information he had got from spas, 
Admiral TIood}? began to suspect the true nature 
of Washington’s movement, and was at his wit's 
end. The only thing he could think of was to 
make a counterstroke on the coast of Connecticut, 
and he accordingly detached Benedict Arnold with 
2,000 men to attack New London. 

Ié was the boast of this sturdy little state that 
no hostile force had ever slept a night upon her 
soil, Such blows as her coast towns had geecived 
had been dealt by an enemy who retreated as 
quickly as he had gomo; and such was again to 
bo tho case, The approach to New aroas pro- 
London -was guarded by two forts on yoyTS.tt,, 
opposite banks of tho river Thames, but ®* & 
Avrnold’s forea soon swept up the west bank, bear- 
ing, down all opposition and capturing the city. 
In Port Griswold, on the east bank, 157 militia 
were gathered, and made a desperate resistance, 
The fort was attacked by 600 regulars, and after 
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losing 192 men, or 85 more than the ontire nuin- 
ber of the garrison, they carried it by storm. No 
quarter was given, and of the little garrison only 
26 eseaped unhurt. The town of New London 
was laid in asheS; ; minute-men vane swarming by 
hundreds ; the eneny redmbarked hoforo sunset 
and returned ap the Sound. And thus, on the 6th 
eof September, 1781, with*this wanton assan], upon 
the peaceful neighbourhood where the earliest years 
of his life had been spent, tho brilliant and wicked 
Benedict Arnold disappears from Agnerican  his- 
tory. s ® 

A. thoroughly wanton assault it was, for it did 
not and could not produce the slightesé effect upon 
tho movements of W ashington, By the timo the 
news of it had reached Virginia, the combination 
against. Cornwallis had been completed, and day 
by day the lines were drawn more closely about 
the doomed aimy, Yorktown was invested, and 
on the Gth of October the first parallel was 
opened by General Linco. On the 11th, tho sea- 
ond parallel, within three hundred yards of the 
enemy’ works, was opened by Steuben, On the 
night of tho 14th Aloxander Tlamilton and tho 
Baron de Viomenil carried two of the British ve- 
doubts by storm, On the next night the British 
made a gallant but ‘fruitless sortie, By noon of 
tho 16th thoix works were fast crumbling to pieces, 
under the fire of seventy evanon. On the 17th— 
the fourth anniversary of Burgoyne’s surrenden— 
Cornwallis hoisted the white flag. The terms of 
the surrender wore like those of Lineoln’s at 
Charleston. The British army became prisoners 
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of war, subject to the ordinary rules of exchange. 
The only delicate question related to the American 
loyalists -in the army, whom Cornwallis felt it 
wrong to leave inthe lurch, This point sw ot 
was neatly disposed of by allowin® him Gornwattin, | 
to send a ship to Sir Henry {linton, ‘ 
with news of the catastrophe, and to embark in it 
such troops as he might think proper to send to 
Now York, and no questions asked. On a little 
matter of etiquette the Americans were more ex- 
acting. The practice of playing the enemy’s tunes 
had always Leen cherished as an inalienable pre- 
rogative of British soldiery; and at the surrender 
of Charlestén, in token of humiliatfon, General 
Lincoln’s army*had been expressly forbiddén to 
play any but an American tune, Colonel Lau- 
rens, who now conducted the negotiations, directed 
that Lord Cornwallis’s sword should be received 
by General Lincoln, and that the army, on mareh- 
ing out to lay down its arms, should play a Brit- 
ish or a German air, There was no help for it; 
and on the 19th of October, Cornwallis’s army, 
7,247 in number, with 840 seamen, marched out 
-with colours furled and cased, while the band 
played a quaint old English melody, of Which the 
significant title was “The World Turned Upside 
Down”! ’ 

On the vory same day that Cornwallis surren- 
dered, Sir Honry Clinton, having received naval 
reinforcements, sailed from New York with twenty- 
five ships-of-theline and ten frigates, and 7,000 
of his best troops. Five days brought him to the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, where he learned that 
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ho was too late, as had beon the case four years 
before, when he tried io relievo Burgoyne, A 
fortnight emlier, this foreo could hardly havo 
failed to alter the result, for the fleet was stiong 
enough to disfute with Grasqe the control over 
the coast. The French hfive always taken to 
thomselvos the credit of tho victory of Yorktown, 
In tho prlave gf Versnilles there is a 
Impmtance of us 
thontd ton room the walls of which nro covered 
Brees ae with hugo paintings glepicting tho imnu- 
merable victories of Irance, from the 
days of Chlodwig to those of Napoleon, Near the 
end of the long series, the American visitor cannot 
fail to notice a scone whieh is labelled” Bataille do 
Yorélktown” (misspelled, as is the Fronchman’s 
wont in dealing with the words of outer barbari- 
ans), in which General Rochambean occupies the 
most commanding position, while General Wash- 
ington is perforce contented with a subordinate 
place. This is not conect history, for the glory of 
conceiving and conducting the movement undoubt- 
edly belongs to Washington. Bué it shonld never 
be forgotten, not only that the 4,000 men of Ro- 
ehambeau and the 3,000 of Saint-Simon were neces- 
sary for" tho succossful oxccyfion of tho phi, but 
also that without the formidable {leat of Giasse tho 
plan could not evonshave beon made, Tlow imuoh 
Jonger tho war might haye dragyed out its tedious 
length, or what might haye beon its final issue, 
without this timely assistance, en never be knaywn 3 
and our debt of gratitude to France for her aid 
on this sup.eme occasion is something which can- 
not be too heartily acknowledged. 
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Early on adark morning of the fourth week in 
October, an honest old German, slowly pacing the 
streets of Philadelphia on his night watch, began 
shouting, “ Bashi dvee o’glock, und Gornvallis ish 
dakendt!” and light sleepers sfrang ont of bed 
and threw up their “windows. Washington’s cou- 
rier laid the dispatches before Congress in the foie. 
noon, and after dinnpgr sa service of prayer ande 
thanksgiving was held in the Lutheran Church. 
At New Iaven agd Cambridge the students sang 
triumphal hymns, and every village green in the 
country was*ablaze with bonfires. The Duke de 
Lauzun sailed for France in a swift ship, and on 
the 27th of November all the houses fn Paris were 
illuminated, amd the aisles of Notte Dathe 1¢- 
sounded with the Te Deum. At noon of Novem- 
ber 25, the news was brought to Lord George Ger- 
mainc, at his house in Pall Mall. Getting into a 
cab, he drove hastily to the Lod Chancellor's 
house in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and 
took him in; and then thoy drove to 
Lord North’s office in Downing Street. aren he Ge 
At tho slaggoring news, all the Primo “" : 
Minister's wonted gayety forsook him. Ifo walled 
wildly up and dowy the room, throwisg his arms 
about and erying, “ O God! it is all over! it is 
all over! it is all over!” A dispatch was sont to 
the king at Kew, and when Lord George recived 
the answer that oveging, at dinner, he observed 
that his Majesty wrote calmly, but had forgotten 
to data his letter, —a thing which had never hap- 
pened before, i 

“ The tidings,” says Wraxall, who narrates these 
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incidents, “ wore calculated bo diffuds a gloom over 
the-most convivial society, and opened a wido field 
for politic: aL speculation,” Thore Wore nuuy paa- 
ple in England, however, who looked at the matior 
differently fromeLord North, This orushing de- 
feat was just what jhe” Duke df Riehmond, at the 
beginning of the war, had publicly declared ho 
choped for. Charles Foxe always took especial de- 
light in reading about the defeats of invading 
armies, from Marathon and Sajamis downwatd ; 
and over the news of Cornwallis’s guvrender he 
leaped fromehis chair and clapped hie hands. In 
a debate in Parlinment, four months before, the 
youthful Wiftiam Pitt had denounced the Ameri- 
can War as “most accursed, wicleed, barbarous, 
ern], unnatural, unjust, and diabolical,” which lod 
Burke to observe, “1o is not a chip of the old 
block; he is the old block itself |" 

The fall of Lord North’s ministry, and with it 
the overthrow of tho personal government of 
George IIL, was now close at hand. Tor a Jong 
time the government had been losing favour. Tn 
the summer of 1780, the British victories in South 
Carolina’ had done something to strongthen ib; yet 
when, in The aulunmn of that ygar, Parliament was 

" dissolved, although the king complained that his 
expenses for purposes of corruption had been twice 
as groat as ever before, the now Parliumont was 
searoely more favourable to do ministry than the 
vino esa old one. Misfortunes and perplexitjos 
lon of oat crowded in the path of Lord North and 

his colleaguos, The example of Ameri- 
gan resistance had told upon Ireland, and it was in 
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the full tide of that agitation which is associated 
with the names of- Flood and Grattan that the news 
of Cornwallis’s surrender was received. Tor more 
than a year there had been war in India, where 


Hyder Ali, for the moment,' was®arrying every- . 


thing before him. Trance, egger to regain her 
lost foothold upon Tlindustan, sent a strong arma- 
ment thither, and insisjedsthat England must give 
m) . 

up all her Indian conquests except Bengal. For 
a moment Englands great Eastern empire tottered, 
and was saved only by the superhuman exertions 
of Warren Hastings, aided by the wonderful mili- 
tary genius of Sir Eyre Coote. In May, 1781, the 
Spaniards h&d taken Pensacola, thus® driving the 
British from their last position in Florida. In 
February, 1782, the Spanish fleet captured Mi- 
norea, and the siege of Gibraltar, which had, been 
kept up for nearly three years, was pressed with 
vedoubled energy. Duving the winter the French 
recaptured St, Eustatius, and handed it over 10 
Holland ; and Grasse’s great fleot swept away all 
the British possessions in the West Indies, except 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, All this time 
the Northern League kept up its jealous watel 
upon British ervisery in the narrow seas, tid among 
all the powors of Europe the government of George 
TIL. could not find a singlo fiend, 

The maritime supremacy of England was, how- 
ever, impaired but far 2 moment. Rodney was 
sen back to the West Indies, and on the 12th of 
April, 1782, his fleet of thirty-six ships encoun- 
tered the French near the island of Sainte-Marie- 
Galante. The battle of eleven hours which en- 
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sued, and in which 5,000 men fvere killed on 


‘paisa elas wounded, was one of the most tremen- 


tory over - witnessod , 5 
foyorer un ous contests ever witnessed upon tho 
12, 1782. ocean before the time of Nelson, Tho 


French were totally defented, antl Grnsse was 
taken prisoner, —the first French commander-in- 
chief, by sea or Jand, who had fnllen into an en- 
emy’s hands sinco Maashgl Tallard gave up his 
sword to Mantborough, on the terrible day Gf Blen- 
heim. France could do nothjng to ropair this 
ornshing disaster. TLer naval poyor was climi- 
nated from, the situation at a singlopblow ; and in 
the course of the summer the English achieved 
another grfit success by overthrowitg the Span- 
jards nt Gibraltar, afler a struggle which, for dog- 
ged tenacity, is scarcely paralleled in the annals 
of modern warfare, By the autumn of 1782, Ung. 
land, defeated in the United States, remained vie- 
tovious and defiant as regarded the other parties 
to the war. 

But these great auccessea came too’ late to save 
the doomed ininistry of Lord North. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis, no ona buat the king 
though€ of pursuing the war in Americn any fur.’ 
ther. Bren he gave up ull hopo of subduing the 
United States ; but he insisted upon retaining tho 
state of Georgia, wigh the cities of Charleston and 
New York; and he vowed that, rather than ac 
knowledge the indepondendg of the United States, 
he would abdicate the throne and retire to Wan. 
over. Lord George Germaine was dismissed from 
office, Sir Tenry Clinton was suporseded by Sir 
Guy Carleton, and tho king hogan to dream of a 
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new campaign.§ But his obstinacy was of no avail, 
During the winter and spring, General Wayne, 
acting under Greene’s orders, drove the British 
from Georgia, while at home tlle country squires 
began to go over.to the opposifton; and Lord 
North, utterly discoutaged and, disgusted, refused 
any longer to pursue a policy of which ho disap- 
proved: The baffled ayd deaten king, like the fox » 
in the fable, declared, that the Americans were a 
wretched set of kngves, and he was glad posenation of 
to be vid of them. The I[Touse of Com- eringil 
mons began t@ tall of a vote of censure ‘7 

on the administration, A motion of Conway's, 
petitioning the king to stop the war, was lost by 
only a single voto; and at last, on the 20¢h of 
Maveh, 1782, Lord Novth bowed to the storm, and 
resigned. The two sections of the Whig party 
coalesced. Lord Rockingham became Prime Min- 
ister, and with him came into office Shelburne, 
Camden, and Grafton, as well as Fox and Conway, 
the Duke of Richmond, and Lord John Cavendish, 
staunch friends of America, all of them, whose 
appointment involved tho recognition of the inde. 
pendence of the United States. 

Lord North obseryed that he had oftdi been ac- 
oused. of issuing lying bulletins, but he had never 
told so big a lio as that with which the new minis- 
try announced its entrance into power; for in in- 
troducing the name of each of theso gentlemen, 
the official bulletin used the words, “ ITis Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint”! It was indecd a 
day of bitter humiliation for George TIT, and the 
men who had been his tools, But it was a day of 
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- happy. omen for the - I inglish sib; in. the Old 
World as well as in the Now, - For the advent of: 
‘Lord Rockingham’s ministry meant not merely tho 
independence of the United, States ; it meant the 
downfall of ti only serious danger with whieh 
English liberty hay been thfeatened since the ox~ 
pulsion of the Stuarts. The personal government 
which George III. had gonght to establish, with its 
wholesale corruption; its shameless violations of 
. public law, and its attacks upow freedom of specch 
and of the press, became irredeemalaly discredited, 
and tottered to its fall; while the frent England 
of William, IIL, of Walpole, of Chatham, of the 
younger Pitt, of Peel, and of Gladstone was set 
free"to pursue its noble career.” Such was the 
priceless boon which the younger nation, by its 
sturdy insistence upon the principles of political 
justice, conferred upon the elder. . The decisive 
battle of freedom in Iingland, as well as in Amer- 
jea, and in that vast colonial world for which Chat- 
ham prophesied the dominion of tho future, had 
now been fought and-won. And foremost in ac- 
complighing this glorions work had been the Jofty 
genius of Wi ashington, and tho steadfast valony of 
tho mon Who suffered with him at Valley Forgo, 
_ and whom ho led to victory at Yorktown. 
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to tlont with them, H, 23, needs 
money ond mon, i 26, niggaidly 
polloy of, Hi, 27, mistaken of, JL 28, 
meddiea with Washington, if os, 
losing populailty, fl. 47} woule 
noad of, Hl, 118, favors armhig of 
nogroga, ft, 171; ubmgea against 
‘Atuold, 12211, 212; appolutmont of 
Groono at tho Houth, ft. 250. 

Continontaenrency in 1780, Tl. 197 

Connay, Thay ‘forma Conway 
Cabal” opposed to Washington, ih. 
31; manda Inspeator-genmial, Uh 80 5 
fighta n duel wlth Gadwallador, aud 
gacs to Fiance, il. 4th a 

Conyngham, Gustavns, wlth ships 
Burptlao and Rovonge, fi. 120, 

Cock, Oaptaln, notte be molostad, i. 






















Cornwallle, Lord, his arrival, 1. 103; 
zeiches Tronton, t. 291; his oplaion 
‘of Wnshington, 1. 288; at the Biandy- 
wing, 1. 318, 315; enters Philadel- 
pian, i. 317; near Monmouth Court 

Howie, Hi, Gi; gocs lo Goorgla, It 

176; nnable to provent outiages in 

South Garolton, Hi. 180, 181; on Mar- 


INDEX. 


fon awl Bygptor, ft 1845 reavhos 
Cundou, HY 189, 96; mal Arnold, 
Hi. 230; tnyades Nowth Garalian, th 
21, 216; dhides hin muy, 11, 2694 
warucuvred leading to battle of 
Guilford, A. 2605 the tattle, tt. 25H; 
retreat, fl. 260, S01, al Potinabray, 
iL, 260; ovcupios Yorktown, 4. 272; 
aimrounted, fl. 280; surrender at 
Yorktown, li, #82, 283, 

Cowpony, bnttlo of Uso, Hi. 264, 
Gieanp, Captaly Mtohnel, i. 984 me 
justly blamed, 11. 00; dloa fi, 100, 

Grown Point, vapture of, 1. 131, 
Giidsera, Amorican, damage done by, 











Otmuborlnnd, Duko of, 1. C37. 

Cushing, ‘Chomns, delegate’ to Gon- 
gaicnsy 4 105, 

Cuylor, Yon Yost, ured by Arnold to 
filghton St. Leger, i. 205 





Dahymple, colder, in Boston, 1 68, 
Danbury, Pyon expodition ngaloat, 


1. 259, 
Datmonth, Loud, colomal aocietnry, 
a 
Dawos, Wilham, glyes tha alaun, 4. 


Deane, Sllasfsont to Varta, b 21: 

Degarmtay are, advoeuted by Pitt, 1, 
205 pnaue dy 1 BI. 

Dea nration of Independence, tho voto 
ony 1. 10.4; flan adoption, 1.1045 0 
dotiburate expression of tho soho, 
Ghonght of tho pcople, 1, 195, 

Delaney, govanor of Now Yo ky, 
piposes Franklin's plan of unlon, 
1. 10, 


Dickiwson, ohn, publiehes ils. 
Mainc’s Tatters, 17, Savours 
seco Mution, 1. 1, 168} opyoana 
Dectaration of Tut pondenve, t 191, 

Dilorot and Hetvotina, H, 142, 

Diswiddie, governor of Vhghiln, ade 
vovaten unlon of ¢oloules ins two 
confederac lon, 1 th. 

Donop, Count, 4240) nt 
2015 at Foul Moree, § 821, 

Dorehpgten Hoighls for titled, b 170, 

Tug ny Fudge, of Howth Caroling, 

i 

Dunno, Janes, i Continental Con 
spore, 1. 182, 

Dneondiay, talked of for majorgons 





‘vtrwaton, b. 





couth, It, 80, 
Duddugtou, Tleutonant, and the 
grulus of the Carper, 1. 70 


Daluth, an Tndian, aud Jenny MeCtona, 





1, 978, . 
Dimmer, Jeremiah, f, 0, 
Dumuoze, Lind, Ma ynoelamation, | 
178; thoy Novfotl, 1 180, Lod 
pp Dunmore’ wn," il, ot, wt 
uponcon, Piewe, eecretary to Blow. 
Yvon, tt, 61, 62. : 


INDEX. 


Mdon, Robert, govornog of Maryland, 
TAT 4B 5) yland, 


Wikéun, Mowe nt, 4. 311 

England, position of, tl 61, 
Great Titan. 

Kstalug, Comit dl, app oachng Am - 
ida, 12585 mrcivos ut month of Del- 
ana, ih 72, moots Washligton'’s 
alds, fl. 72+ ‘wnable to citer Nov 
York harbam, i, 78, talveaut Now- 
port, i, 7; payontod from tavut 
battle by sturm, UL 76; goers to Bos- 
ton, H, 77¢ nnits for Ge West Tn- 
dies, ti, 80; takes Chounda and BL. 
Vincout, ity 136; uppema of Sunn 
nah th, 17g. ° 

Tathos, QueIn, at Wyoming Mnvsacre, 


Hatuw Springa, battle of, i. 260, 
wlngy Gonoral, ab the Deywwurey b 
920, 


@ 

Paltfel and Norwal}y bunsiod by rit 
eh, Hl. 110, 

Tarmen's Lotter, | 47, 

Fauquier, Goyernon, dlasolves the Vir. 
dun assombly, 1820, 

Ferguson, Captalu, massacies tidops, 
He LtOy expe dillon of, ii, 215, bat- 
tlo of King's Mountain it, 247, 

Hiottng, Adwiial, and Bylundt, te 


Seo 





KE 





Mag, neo ut Gambridyo, (. 172, frat 
aturd and ati lped holwtod, 1, 4 
Mlambo ough Head, naval tight of, il. 





Blorlda Bley, and the inteiguos of 
Spain, i 132, 185, 

Tor Done, Maiquls do Obastollux 
ony Ly ike 

Bort Ghinwold, il. 281. 

Pt doforon catablished, il. 107, 

Bort Lee, Greene's oscapy fiom, 4, 
223. 

Fort Mover, and Fort Mifflin, £. 318 , 
tudor ty Howe, 7 Bth. 

Wout Motto, nn Vout Ghanhy, tatcon, 

2 


Pork Moultrlo, 1, 108, 1905 
Hi, 25 wmncondtora, H. 178, 
York Pitty danger tt, th 97 
Voit Eitan ix, Bt. Logarta advanes 

upon, f. 266, 
fort. Wantilnglon, taken by ffowo, b 
Di solos loss to Alnotiva, th 


170, 

Tart Watson taken, if, 263, 

Fox, Oharlos Jumos, on the Ton Ag. 
4, DF; and Boston, 3, 102; on Lord 
Noi W's olinnge of polioy, Hl. 9. 

Tranea, proaec tof war with, in 1754, 
1.7} Shirley mgos union against, & 
115 Interest Mm Amoriean affairs at 
thmo of Vrauktin’s aritval, 1. 2405 
tronty with Untted States, fi, 0 
plans of, ff, 16; unpopularity of 


vicloy of, 
° 














Froneh allianess fi. 80; and Spain, 
Hi, 13L; treaty wlth Spain, WH, 
attompts iuvasion of Jagland, ti 
145, nnd neutrals, it 139) tafiuence 
of French philosophess, fl 112, Lae 
taing nt Savonnal, J. 174, valno of 
French: Manco, it 201, Arnold and 
tho allian 0, i, 209, 
Finnie ht, Coli, at the battle of Hube 
“bardton, 4 2a, 
Fiauidin, Benjamin, adscvates cons 
federaYon ii his “ Albuny Plant 
{7it, i. 7; toromuvnds that now 
colonies Le fommdcd on Take lito 
and dy the Ohio valley, 1, hia Ale 
hany Plan, favomed by Loyal gover ie 
ora, i. 1, but oppostd by the peo- 
plo, £11, on taxhyg the colonies tor 
the Meanol wn, i 15, goes to Line 
don to opposo the Btamp Act t 17; 
loi to Lhomson, i, 18; favoma 
romesontation in Parliament, i. 34; 
wishes Mussnolusetta to indemnify. 
tho East India Colapany, i. 1035 In 
Yugland, 1. 114; his plan of miton 
rofuaed, 4 1695 In Wraneo, 1 240; 
Voltaire and Poot on, $2405 lla 
spot vision of mmitine afahs, te 





n 






® 

Kianklin, William, povogaes Now 
Tornoy nssombly, 1. 185, 

Fran, General, at Hubbmdton, 
YI; av Bioemavs Ko, £826, 

v7, death of, i, 3k. 

Frederick the Cront, f 1623 on Mont- 
gowory, 1 1085 adios Amorlenn 
koldlora, be 8234 weltos Faauktln nt 
Parla He 115 and Onthoubis of Ruse 
wha, BW, ot Modlyybi, MN, 193, 

Freamnn's Fam, first battle at, 1. 820 5 
second battle, f, 330, 

Fionwh allimare, See Fiance, 

Fronvh war, axponses of, b 15, 

Wrothlughwa, opinion of Franklin's 
“Athy Blan, i, 0. 


Coteden, Christopher, § 2; his broad 
vlows exprersoi at the Stamp Aot 
congress, f. 22, bo sent, 1035 
JI, 280, 

Gago, General, Amo not uphold the 
Stamp Acé In Now Vouk, b 26. } in 
Boston, 1.59; on the Boston Lon 
Yorty, 1.01) suporiedos Iutohtusm 
ax governor, {, 07} convonos nsxome 
bly at Salom, 1. 104; forties Nos: 
ton Nook, | 108; Tlie on, f, 1124 
ordored to ament Admas ond Han 
cock, 1. 320} bealeged jn Boston, te 
120; hla proplamation, #. £975 do-« 
olden to try an ousault en Breed'a 
Ti, 1. 140. 

Galttaln Princo, wnderstauda the Hole 
laud eltontion, it 158, 

Galyoz takes Baton Rougs and Mo- 
bilo, i, 136, 
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Gansovont, Poter, defends ort Sian- 
wis, L287. 

Gaepca ravages the coast, 1, 70. 

Gates, Horatio, b 10! Now Josey, 
4, 226, nt Prenton, b 220, fntedgunes 
ngalnst Bolunyle, 1. 254, 200, vinita 
Conmons, 1, 267; and Nigowderoga, 
i, 272, suporsedos Suhuyley 1 2005 
aud battle at Lieomagvs Tum, | 
927; and Arnold, 1. 328, 3325 and 
Bi Francis Olaike, 1. 335; at Bara~ 
toga, |. 337; jestous of Wagiington, 
i. 83; president of Board ‘of War, 
41,86; shows Conway's letter to Wil- 
Kimson, i, 39; plans o duel with Wil. 
kinson, fi, 42; plan for Lafayotlé 
a falluro, it. 45; appointed to vom- 
mand tn Che South, il, 186; at Uam- 
don, if, 188-194; supmseded by 
Gieons, tf, 250, 

Gonoral Cout, opposes a fixed salmy 
for the governor, i, 4. 

join alliance 





George I1., wishes to 
agalnst Viederisk the Great, fi, 19. 
George IIL, i, 37; favonts Town. 
shend’a woasures, 1 38; his opinion 
of Shakespeare, 30; Wa ohivacter, 
1, 89, 40; hates tho Whigs, 1. 43; 
respapelble for the Resolution, i 
44, iffluence over Loid North, 1. 
40; hia rage on recelying tho eh cu 
Jar lottor, 1. 40, sintuntly ynimo 
milntstor, f, 74, and tho dyty on ten, 
4. 83; his nct for trial of migistintes 
Indloted for muidor, 1 Yb, vesult of 
hia polloy, 1. 98, tiles to hive troops 
from Ruesia, t. 100; hircn Geiman 
soldiers, 1, 161; and Trenton, 1. 
2383 on Ticonde aga, { 271, hatred 
of Chatham, i]. 13; England unde, 
i, 162, recoives news of surrender 
at Yorktown, ff, 28, meaning of 

Lord North?’s downfatl, fi, 290 

Gaorgin, British pinnae to attack, It. 
164; plundered, i) 167, 

Gerad, M., fist minister from Trance, 
comes to anit States, i, 725 and 
Congrosa, Hi. 134, 

Gounne, Sprd Genga, an tho Hoa. 
ton Toa Party,” 0 reeds Tata 
Dartmouth, 4, t mi tha Lattlo 
of Tronton, 1, 238; plank to Keoure 
Hudson valley, 1. 260; bts plan of 
onmpalgn for 1777, i. 202-2654 rod 
the orders for Goucial Mowe, | 27; 
oud Leo, 1 800; nut General Tu 

oyno, i, 305; owe recolyon lla 
lottor, i, 311; barbarous polivy, il. 
24; blames Burgoyne and Howe, jh. 
57; uses Indinns, IL 82; failure of 
plans, ji, 109; titeulont, i. 161; ap- 
Proves General Prevoat’a vandaliey 
fi, 169; polloy seems successful, i. 
196; receives uowa of surrender at 
Rarletown, 2855 aiemtoand, Ut 





























INDEX, 


German Fy; ‘, future nf, He 1D. 

dermantowe, flows aly b S17; the 
situation uty i SI, Intlle aby & 
8215 enveo of parle, b thd 

dorm tao, hired by Quoige Ny 
4. 015 Indlguatlon ht Germany, b. 
162; In Ameaica, b 172, encomnyod 
to dusert, 1. 28b 5 under Mensa), i, 
‘208; at Bowilugton, 1, 2R0-280 j bow 
come Americnn cltizens, 1. 81d, 

Gibraltar, sloqo of, 1. 138 

Gladstone, W. It, aril the Boor, 1. 36, 

Glover, Génora) Jol, b IT, elownon 
the Delawaro, §. 20; olde Wastings 


ton, Il 79, 

GqQiflich, Guptnin, nt tho Boston Mane 
Bao1o, 1, Ol, Ma 

Gordon, the hixtoulnn, on the Bouton 
‘Ton Party, b. 02. 

Grafton, «Duke of, rhno mutate, t. 
28, miisiatay ruorganizad, 1, 10; to- 
figus, 1. 72g, 

Ginnd Comoll, th Mranklin’s plan of 
union, 1761, % 8; its dutios nud 
powers, J, 8; plan acjocted, 1 1d 

Chant, Gonaal, at battle of Long 
Yslnnd, § 207." @ 

Grasso, Cont do, Ih 278; starts for 
Chesapeako Thy, i 275, batae with. 
Butish fle, #270, dolont in West 
Tiller, tt 2d7, 

Graves, Adimbal, battle with Jacuch 
uct, i 270, 

Great Barrington, Maar, a crowd pro~ 
vents the jndged fiom trananetliag 
business at, 1 100, 

Great Britato, polieal porties hos 
neon 10 and A781, £88, 15 lows 
of coluntes, If fy declaraa war 





nguiast iaweo, fh 115) wttaation 
Mospernte, 11, buted by Wane 
and Spahi th 1, TOL; mad Spans 
fcaty with Bronce, fe WE, and 
nowtialy, fie 148, io dashes i 
tlionco with Ruaslay th 18; and 
Dutch comneree, tt 147; fraw alps 
mnky feo oun, adopted, fh. 151 5 
war wlth Hollands li 162, 160; 
position aflor surondor ab York 
OWI LAU 
Groot” Nathaunel, i. 160; fortifies: 
Brooklyn Holgtiay fd) butaa 
Fort Warkdnglon, 1 210; rastatca 
of, 1. 420; escapes fam Hort Len, 
1, 223; ou Hinwo and Rusgoyia, f 
31G; vb Oia Brandy wii, 1 815 ab 
Gouuantown, 1 Bet; ab Mamnowth, 
tL; ndvhow Istaing, dh 77 ¢ thie 
nokeo of Warhlugton, [i 1455 pre- 
aides ove qilltary Comumissign to 
Judge Andis, Hi, 829, aud Robeat- 
son, 1 Y80, veracd fn mitiiay lay, 
Hh. 282; auperaeden Gates at the 
Bontlhy hh 250; manguvies Jending 
Lo battle of Guilford, it, 2iby the 
attle of Guilford, i. 2685 In South 





INDEX, 


Carolina, fi, 263, 204; at Wutaw 
Spa tings, Hh 200; his a ity 4 207 

“ Gioon Mumtain Boys,” |. 1 
Hot tay cate an invasion of Ga 
i. th, é 

Grenville, George, Piimo Ministor, { 
1, lils Declaratory Resolves, 1. 15; 
goos ont of offlo, {. 25. 

Grey, Bir Chailos, defents Wayne, & 
Bit; ab Germantown, [Bl 

“ Guataves,” correspondence sigtied. 
Seo Arnold, Honedlet. 





do 
nad, 





Tabeas Corpus, suspouston of, 3. 

IInla, Nathan, hanged as a apy by 
Tlowe, ii, 928, ° 

Homilton, Afoxander, ii. 170; parauea 
Aunold, H. 227; ab Youktown, fi. 


Hanillton, Cotonel Honry, @. 104; 
takos Vinconnes, Il. 166. 
Hancock, John, li@ sloop Liborty 
adized, i, G1, com ed with Adams: 
and Warron, f. 107,” president Pro- 
vineinl Congiesa, 1 109; nt Concord, 
4 120; mesidont Continental Con- 
ons, f, 133; no findon for, |, 137, 
advice to set fre to Boston, |. 169; 
Yanlty of and oppontign to ‘simuol 
Adama, 1, 34, motlon of thanks to, 
dofeatod, i. Ji; fnntshes slelghs to 

Stenbon, fi. 62 
Haraing Rook, Andrew Jackson nt, 





+ 380, 
Mardy, Admiral, ponoses Fienoh and 
Bpaulsh fewts, i. 136. 
Tinilom Teighta, nttack upon, §, 215, 
Ifniris, Jamex, Lind of Milweabury, 
at tho Rusalan court, ti. 11h. 
Marrlyon, Benjamin, conducts Join 
Tfancock to tho chalr, f, 193,“ one's 
own country frat of all,” i 172, 
Tlarvod, Janos, In Kantucky, il. 101. 
Meath, General, to fortify West Point, 
$2185 pays for proylalons w Ith Con- 
tinontal payor money, | 310; on 
engross ond Turgoyne’s mimy, i. 


Netstor, Gonoial you, ab the battle of 
Dong Talend, ). 207, * 

Homy VIIT, statute concormhy 
Stroapon conunfttud abroad,’ i 
5d; nob oxtonded to Amerion, § 


100, 

Jimny, Patrick, and tho " Paraona’ 
Cause,’ 1. 19; wont to the voloutal 
nasombly. i. 20; hla resnlutions, 1. 
20; on Washington, J, 135; anory- 
jnouns lettor to, li. 37. 

Horkiver, Gonoral Nicholas, marches 
agalust St. Legor, t, 287; battle of 
Ortalany, 1. 200; death, 1, 202. 

Heaslana, nb Fort Washington, i. 220; 
at Tieton 230; prohibited by 
¥Frodevlok tha Groat fiom passing 
through hisdomintons, ti. 11; desert 
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Sir Henry Cilnton, fl. 06. See ato 
German tioop , 

THitlaborough, T. 1d, instiuotlons to 
Bernard, {, 19, how rocalyad, i. 50; 
on Lord Noithi's comps ombies 1, 625 
auporsoilgd by Lond Darkinotty 


Illeborongh, N. C., iJ. 1865 Might of 
Gates to, W103; Cornwallis at, ie 


207. 
, jos Armed Neutrality, 0. 
155. Ste Notho lauds, 
Tuod, Sir Sano}, mnisses the Fronel 
0, . 
Hopkins Stephon, and tho Gaapoo, i. 





Howe, Lond, 1, 113; negotiations with 
Washington, 1, 202; and Staten 
Island Conference, 1, 213; and 
Oharlos Low, 1. d01, 

General Robert, dofoated, it 


UT. 

lowe, General 8h William, |. 1135 0b 
Bouker Hill, 1 M0: wakes a thind 
nssaut on Bunker Hi, i 142, and 
Dorchester Heights, i. dio; at Now 
York, i. 189; pho couporate with 
Genoial Carleton, 1. 201, battle of 
Long Island, 1. 207; tukes Now 
Yorke, 1, 24, battle af Whito Plains, 
i. ulT} takes Fort Washington, i. 
220; tukea Bout Tee, 1. 223; come 
pred WKH Ovanr, 1 2285 and the 
plan of £777, § 262, and the ordors, 
1. PGK; cumpaign of Binyrayne, t, 
299, and Chantes Lea, i. 800; New 
Jensoy atin EF 300; lotter to 
Burgoyne, 1. S08; patla for Choane 
pean Buy, i. 300; at Germantown, 
. 317; tulos Forts Maree and Mif- 
flin, 1, 322; proposes to ahlp Bure 
Royals any from Newport, J. 8304 
at Philidoiphila, il. 50; ealane, Al, OF 

Hubbadton, battlo of, 1. 270, 

Huger, General, commands mein mmy 
wuilor Greene, tl, 256, 

Mraney David, calls Gogo & coward, 4 


Hutchingon, Chiof dysticeot SMsen- 
chante, ceante writs of analetance, 
1, 135 mob anak ila house, £ 245 
ainda governor, 1, 62, 633 odors 
Tre stow'a nowt, 467; desovibad by 
AdleYaa, i, 08; aid salaries of judgor, 
1.773 on committees of correspon: 
donee, 1 70; aud tho ton-shipa, 4 
89; on Sminuel Adama, {i 119, 


THustriona Ninoty-Two, 1. 60, 
Tinptessmont of citizens, [, 614 publio 
iienpproval, 1. 62; effect in Eng- 
land, 1. 83. 
Tntepondenen declared, 1. 194. 
Indinvg, join Burgoyne, 1, 276; Rurke 
ou, 270; Jonny MeOrea, 1. 2775 
dogort Hnigoyne, | 260; Johngon 
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208, 
ewpilny contry of dovuntated, st 
1s 


1 
Jaclesony Androw, at Hanging Rork, 
J. 185, 

Jackson, Stonewall,” Washington 
compived with, i. 202gyhis mani 
vice at Chauceilorssiiie compmed 
to the Beandywlno, & JLb 

Sayeron, Colonel Jokn, and giudid, Wi. 


day, Jol, approves Arnold’s rusigna- 
fon, Hi, 210, 

Tofforson, Thomas, 1. 55; sont ta Con 
ress, L. 1325 author of Daclaratios 
Of Indopendenco, 1935 Idnd to 
Tngllah soldivr 313; Taleton 
tiles to capture, il, 871; tumost de 
{zea Logan, ti. $0; Cornwallis's at- 
tempt to eapting, il, 271. 

Jolmson, Dr, ** they are a raco af con- 
sicted felons,""4, 62, 

Johnson, Sir Johu, tufnence in the 
Mohank valley, $, 20); jJoms Si. 
Leger, | 262; vances upon Fut 

. Btimwin, &. 2s; papers captined, de 
291; at Nowtowu, it $1, 

Johnson, ‘Thomas, nominates Wash 
ington eousunder-f1-c) Bid 
Johwon, Sh Wiliam, edu 

dlnns, 1 83. iy 

Jones, Lieut, David, betvotlied to Miss 
MoGron, i, 277, 

Jones, Johu Past, captures the 
Hi, 120 5 his squuulion, fi, 
on tho Butish coast, fl. 
fight with tha Sormpis, if 120; ol- 
forts of the victory, fl, 120, doath, 
Hi, 130, interest of Denmark ond 
Tussin in, fl. 149. 

Tudges, saluios to bo pald by the 
evowwny ATT. 


Kalb, Buon i, 2395 wont to TNs 
boronghoNoth Cnalinn, te li; 
rwrommends attack on Garden, Hy 
155} ch of i, 199, 

Hnskeskda, taki Ly Qooryo Reyous 


Ohatk, fi, 105, 

Adng’s Mount tin, battle of, H. 216, 247 5 
offert of, it. 248. 

Kirkland, § unnol, Influences Cha Onel- 
das oud Taseaioas to aid Ameri 
conus, i, 286, 

Knox, Hemy, a Gasty follower of 
Washington, 1 150; Iniugs camo 
on alodges from ‘Heonleropi, b. 170. 

Knyphansen, nt the battles of tie 

randywine, i. 313; at Momnonth 
Conrt House, il. 625 at New York, 






















Drake, 











Koxoluske, comes to Americ, i. 212; 
at Bomls Uelghts, 1. 320; with 
Groene at Charlotte, fi. 202. 


end, 1. 284; pmatoe Bt. Loger, §. 1 Lafayi tte, i Ray 


INDEX. 


1, 2185 asked to 

Bote Canad, th Ady meets Galen at 
vduacr at Yous fl ofhy aden to De 
ton, te 785 vinkk te: Phance, i, 20 
cots Loops tor Aton tea, 1. 208 7 at d 
Warhinglou, Hi. s'263" angeents that 
Ane be exchanged for Aniold, ite 
£31; on Che salliduy commission to 
fudge Andre, Hi. 20 asd Cornwall la 
he Vinginla, il, 270; on Melvere THE, 
Heutz Yorktown, 8, 260, 

Lake io, Prankim advecater Uo 
founding of a colony on, |. 0, 

Lancaster, Pa., Congross at, | . 

Truilnis, Captain, of the AHinnee, H. 
23; nvolda the battle with Berapla, 
MH Wess dirclmged fm novy, He 




















Landon, Dr, president of Harwnd 
calle 1. 137. 

Zanglate Charles de, joins Burgoyno, 
. 275, 

Laude rdate, 

j, Wve 
Lawow, Hemy, president of Cone 

nixs, Be BI P anon Maus Jette tO, 
i. 7} capturedsh Uf; slut yp hi 
Tower, IE 150; pha tor aualag nee 
goes, i] 1705 at Yorktown, Wo 2k8, 

Latrreny Jolt, duel with Lee, fT, 

Tanainelsiion, Duke diy auavay ab 
Nowport, He 20s, 
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